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PREFACE 


One oF the important projects that the Sahitya Akademi has 
undertaken is to publish a history of the literature produced: in the 
languages recognised by it. The history is normally first written in the 
language concerned or in English and then translated into other lingus- 
ges. When the entire project is complete, one can obtain a broad 
view of the essential unity of Indian literature, which is obscured 
by difference of language, script and setting. It is believed that 
this will pave the way for national integration through literature. 


As a part of this project, I was entrusted by the Sahitya Akademi 
with the task of writing a history of Kannada Literature in Kannada. 
I completed the task in 1960 and the book was published in 1965. 
A few years ago, the Sahitya Akademi asked me to render it into 
English with such alterations and additions as I deemed necessary. 


The book was originally written in Kannada according to a 
general outline, prepared by the Sahitya Akademi for all the volumes 
in the series of Histories of Literature. It was laid down that these 
volumes should contain a historical and critical survey of both old 
and modern literature supported by apt illustrations, It should not, 
however, be burdened with unnecessary details and lengthy discussions, 
as it was meant to serve as an introduction to literary history in the 
language concerned for the common reader. 


I have attempted in the original book and in its rendering into 
English to follow the guidelines, laid down by the Sahitya Akademi. 
The English rendering is being published here. I hope that it will 
serve the purpose for which it is meant and will receive wider attention 
in India and abroad, 


Modern literature is continuously growing. New trends and 
styles come into vogue. I[t is but natural that in a literary history 
written upto a certain period of time, the survey of modern literature 
becomes out-dated and surpassed by later events. It can be brought 
up-to-date only when there is an occasion for bringing out a new 
edition, That is rather a slow process in respect of such books, 
considering the fact that interest in literary histories other than in 
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one’s own language has yet to be fostered on a wide scale among the 
reading section of the public. I presume that such omissions as 
may be found in the survey of modern Kannada Literature in this 
book will be properly understood by all concerned. 


I am grateful to the authorities of the Sahitya Akademi for 
entrusting this work to me. Tam indebted to Sri L. S. Seshagiri 
Rao for the help he rendered in improving the manner of presentation 
in English. 





I thank the Wesley Press for the neat printing and nice get-up 
of the book. 
R. S. Mueartr 


Sri Kamalalaya 
95 B.1.N. Block, Rajajinagar 
Bangalore 560 010 
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Cuapter I 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF KANNADA LANGUAGE 


In the long and rich history of Indian literature Kannada can 
claim to have a literary tradition, which is old, continuous and diverse 
in theme and expression. From the very beginning it has not been 
immune from influences of Indian culture nor has it been free from 
regional influences. At times its highest utterances have revealed a 
beautiful synthesis of Indian and regional elements. An intimate 
knowledge of the language and literature of his region should be a 
source of inspiration to a Kannadiga. An acquaintance with the same 
may prove interesting to Indians and other lovers of literature the 
world over. 


Kannada is one of the principal languages of South India. It is 
spoken by over twenty million people. Adequate evidence is lacking 
to judge its antiquity. And yet there is sufficient testimony to show 
that Kannada has been in existence for at least two thousand years. 
Ptolemy, a Greek geographer and traveller of the Ist Century a.p. 
has listed place-names, corresponding to Badami, Kalakéri, Mudgal 
etc. Some of them are pure Kannada words. ‘Punndta’ indicating 
the name of a sub-region of the Kannada country, is a Kannada word 
and appears as ‘Pounnata’ in Ptolemy. Kannada words are men- 
tioned in an anthology of Prakrit verse, compiled by Halaraja of 200 
A.D. Karnataka and Kuntala, which signify the Kannada country 
are referred to more than once in the Mahabharata. Karnata occurs 
in Panini’s grammar as Karnadhaka. The word ‘Karunadagan’ meaning 
a person belonging to Karnataka is used in one of the earliest poetical 
works in the Tamil language ascribed to the early Christian era. 
There has been much speculation about the origin of the term ‘Karna- 
taka’. For example, Karnataka is said to be the Sanskritised form of 
Karnidu, the land of the black soil or of Kammitu nadu, meaning 
the land of fragrance of flower and sandalwood. To this writer, it 
seems to have been derived from Karunadu, i.e. the high or big country. 
‘Karnadw’ shrank in course of time into Kannadu and finally into 
Kannada, meaning both the language and the land of the people 
speaking that language. Later, Kannada became Kanara and finally 
Kanarese in the speech of the westerner, probably on the analogy of 
Portugese. 


In the opinion of some scholars, writing in Kannada began in the 
1st century a.D. or even earlier. But we have reliable evidence of its 
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use from the 5th century a.D. We come across edicts and epigraphs 
in Sanskrit or Prakrit found in Kannada country right from the time 
of Emperor Aégoka. However, inscriptions in the Kannada script 
and language belong to the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
earliest edict in Kannada was found in a place called Halmidi and the. 
accepted date of this is 500 a.p. It is clear from this inscription that 
Kannada had attained the status of a cultivated language prior to the 
5th century and also that it was considerably influenced by. Sanskrit. 
Tt contains some forms of older Kannada as well. A large number 
of Kannada epigraphs belonging to the 6th and 7th centuries a.p. 
have been brought to light. Some of them do have a literary quality. 
They contain archaic forms and terms of expression. There is re- | 
Hable evidence to indicate the existence of Kannada works from the 

6th century onwards. The first extant work in Kannada, viz., 

Kavirdjamarga was written in 900 a.v. In this work and elsewhere 

one finds ample evidence to show the existence of works in Kannada 

from 500 a.p. On the whole, it may be said with certainty that 

Kannada as a language has been in vogue for the last 2,000 years and 

has passed through different stages and grown into a full-fledged 

tongue. It has a vast and varied literature of an antiquity of at 

Icast 1,500 years. Even if one were to take into account only the 

available material, Kannada literature is a thousand years old. 

Kannada belongs to the Dravidian family of languages along with 
Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam. A¥ these four languages are related to 
each other in respect of some of the essential aspects of grammar and 
diction, indicating a common origin. ‘They have received nourishment 
from Sanskrit in varying degrees and yet they are not derived from 
Sanskrit, What then is the parent of these and similar languages? 
According to some, Tamil which is the oldest in the family is the 
parent language. Dravida is taken to be a Sanskritised form of Tamil. 
But it has been shown that Kannada and other Dravidian languages 
contain some words and forms which are more ancient than Tamil. 
It is, therefore, better to presume in the present state of our knowledge 
that there was a proto-Dravidian language, nearer to Tamil but different 
from it, and that Tamil, Kannada and other languages of this group 
had their origin in it and branched off later, developing in their own 
way and receiving sustenance from Sanskrit to a greater or lesser 
extent. . 

Kannada is very.close to Tamil among the languages of the Dravi- 
dian family. This close relationship becomes more apparent as we 
move back from modern to old Kannada. Kannada and Telugu are 
not so closely related to each other. Many factors determine the 
inter-relation of languages, which originate from the same parent 
language. The main factor is, of course, variation in the degree of 
intimacy of contact. And this variation itself is due to changing 
conditions of time and space, over which no one has any control. 
The member of a family, who is the first to depart to a far-off place 
and lead an independent life, ceases to have contact with the rest of the 
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family and comes under other influences in the new environment. 
The longer the separation, the lesser is the contact with the family 
and the greater is the exposure to other impacts. From this point 
of view, the statement that the very first language to separate from the 
common stock was Telugu and that ‘Tamil and Kannada separated 
later and Malayalam branched off from ‘Pamil afterwards merits 
serious consideration. Along with it, one has to consider geographical 
and political factors as well and understand the nature and extent of the 
contact and influence of languages other than the parent Linguage, 
We have no record to determine the form of Kannada after its separation 
from the parent stock. From such evidence as we have, We can only 
infer that it was probably an older form of old Kannada, very close to 
Tamil. Being a spoken dialect only, it could hardly have contained 
any elements of Sanskrit or Prakrit. Later on, when it was developing 
into a written language with a cultivated literary style, it might have 
consciously imbibed the influences of Sanskrit and Prakrit. Our 
knowledge of Kannada actually begins with our study of direct sources 
in the form of inscriptions, disclosing a stage of its development when 
these influences were already at work. Of what nature it was carlicr 
is only a matter of speculation. We are, however, in a position to 
know from numerous inscriptions and works how Kannada grew and 
what changes it underwent in the historical period posterior to the 
first available inscription, All this material is mostly in written 
Kannada. Though we come across some forms of spoken Kannada 
in this vast treasure of writing, it must be admitted that we do not 
get an account of its variety and progress. Therefore, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that whenever we speak of the growth of Kannada, 
or for that matter, of any language in our country, we mainly refer to 
its written records, in which the style is more or less literary. It is 
only in the present period that we are able to understand the nature 
of spoken as well written language through literature. Thus the 
present age offers all material for a thorough study of language 
dynamism. 

We may state some general principles regarding the relationship 
between the colloquial form and the cultivated form of language. 
The cultivated form develops by imparting a kind of stability and polish 
to the spoken dialect. Sometimes it may become stilted and heavy 
but it has its base in the colloquial form of speech. The cultivated 
language does not change with the same momentum as the colloquial 
language. This is all the more so in a tradition-loving country like 
India. The literary style lags behind with a certain sense of pride 
and obstinacy at a time when the colloquial form will have marched 
forward. “When the gulf between the two widens, there are bound to 
be convulsive reactions in progressive circles, as a result of which 
the two are brought together with a vengeance. Gradually a contrary 
reaction sets in and they are again separated from each other. Kannada 
has not been an exception to these general laws of change. Still, 
broadly speaking it is a language which has tried to avoid extremes and 
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to strike a balance between tradition and innovation. ‘The pioneer 
writers evolved a cultivated style of writing on the basis of the forms 
of speech then current. They were fascinated by the wealth and charm 
of Sanskrit. But they did not surrender the genius of Kannada. 
In some of their writing the actual performance might have at times 
belied their own profession but their vision was clear. As time 
rolled on, some of the poets of lesser calibre fell a prey to pedantry 
and got lost in the jungle of Sanskrit diction and double entendre, 
thus moving far away from the language of everyday life. Asa natural 
reaction to this excess, some other poets raised aloft the banner of the 
people’s language. That itself was built as a cultivated, literary form 
without heaviness or unnaturalness attached to it. Nevertheless, it 
must be confessed that the difference between the cultivated and 
colloquial forms is rather excessive in Kannada as we know it in the 
modern period. . 

Broadly speaking, Kannada has had two written forms, known as 
the old Kannada and new Kannada. Old Kannada was in vogue from 
the 9th to the 12th century a.p. It was followed by new Kannada 
which took definite shape in the 12th century though its faint beginning 
can be traced to the 11th century. New Kannada did not completely 
replace old Kannada. Some works continued to be written in old 
Kannada in the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries. It, however, dwindled 
in importance in the 15th and 16th centuries. It revived in the 17th 
and 18th centuries under the patronage of the rulers of Mysore. New 
Kannada came into its own in the 19th and 20th centuries. Even 
50, it is not right to divide the history of Kannada language into two 
periods, viz. old and new. It is true that old Kannada alone held the 
field till about the middle of the 12th century. If this period were to 
be named after old Kannada, it would mean that it died out at the end 
of the period, which is far from true. Besides, certain elements of 
‘old Kannada with what we call new Kannada were mixed up in diff- 
erent proportions so that it would be a wrong assumption that there 
was a China wall separating the two. Old Kannada is known for 
compactness and precision. Some of the case-terminations and con- 
jugational endings are peculiar to it. Its peculiarity does not consist 
in this only. Actually a large number of these grammatical features 
have persisted in new Kannada with slight modifications. But old 
Kannada is different from new Kannada in the way the case-termina- 
tions are fused with primary words and in the final forms of the words. 
In old Kannada, primary words and forms are by and large consonant- 
ending whereas in new Kannada they are vowel-ending. The com- 
pactness of old Kannada is heightened by the operation of the rules 
of junction (Sandhi rules), which are typical of Kannada grammar as 
distinguished from Sanskrit. Different forms are so intertwined with 
each other that they very often appear as one form. Not that new 
Kannada is free from this kind of fusion. But it is less compact on 

account of the vowel-ending primary words. The following are some 
of the other features which distinguish old from new Kannada. 
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Old Kannada New Kannada 

Dissimilar conjuncts Similar conjuncts (Iddanu) 
(Irdam) 

Words with nunnation Words without) nunnation 
(Kindal) (Kadalu) 

Use of the ‘p’ phoneme (Pal) Substitution of the ‘h'- 

phoneme (Halu) 

Use of old ‘r’ and old ‘I Omission of old tr’ and 

(kere -Male) ‘TY (sere, Male) 


The formation of verbal forms by appending conjugitional endings 
to noun-roots is another peculiar feature of old Kannada. For in- 
stance, the addition of the suffix ‘en’ to the noun-root ‘Kesavan’ 
gives the form ‘Kesavanen’, meaning ‘I am Kesava’. Similarly, 
‘Piriyarevu’ means ‘We are elders’. 

In the opinion of some scholars, Kannada had an earlier stage 
than old Kannada, which may be called ‘the earlier old Kannada’, 
In the opinion of some others, new Kannada was preceded by another 
stage, called ‘nadugannada’ or middle Kannada. According to these 
notions, Kannada language has had three stages in its growth. If we 
accept as stages earlier Kannada and middle Kannada along with old 
and new Kannada, we have to posit four stages in all. It is necessary 
to understand what we mean by a stage before we procced to demarcate 
the stages in the development of Kannada as a language. Changes 
do take place in a language from time to time. The main question is 
of what nature and magnitude should these changes be to justify 
the designation of a stage. It is well-nigh impossible to lay down rules, 
that will apply to all languages. But one can set forth some general 
principles to serve as guidelines. Changes ina language do not attract 
notice as they take place. That a language can be said to have reached 
a new stage when the changes invite attention is one principle. But 
this is rather general and vague. The questions that arise are, what 
manner of changes should attract notice? And whose notice ? When 
is the time set for deciding that a stage has been reached? We must 
seek answer to these questions. A detailed discussion is not necessary 
in the present context. In brief, it is our view that when changes 
in a language turn out to be deep and stabilised though varying in 
extent, a new stage may be considered to have set in. Then it attains 
the status of a tradition, acceptable to all. Before this happens, there 
is a transitional stage, which looks like a stage but only heralds it. 
This is the period of experimental forms. They do not, however, 
receive the stamp of general acceptance. Only some of them survive 
and strike root. Thus the transitional stage is marked by a certain 
uncertainty and mix-up of old and’ new forms. Stability and flux 
are inevitable in any language. And yet flux is dominant in the 
transitional stage, whereas stability predominates in what may be 
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called a settled stage. A kind of movement is visible in changes that 
take place before the setting in of the regular stage, creating an aware~ 
ness of the emergence of a new stage. Actually, however, it will not 
be proper to name a stage until change yields to stability. 

If this view is correct, old and new Kannada may be taken as the 
only two stages of the language, earlier old Kannada and middle 
Kannada only marking the transitions. Earlier Kannada is mostly 
old Kannada, containing certain forms and features, which old Kannada 
shed later. Even they are found only in inscriptions dating from 
600 to 800 a.p. No written works of this age have come down to 
us. Besides, it has been noted that forms of old Kannada are found 
at times interspersed with forms of earlier Kannada. A salient 
feature of earlier Kannada is the elongation of the vowel in verbal and 
nominal forms. It appears to have crept into older Kannada as the 
relic of the spoken language of distant past and as a symbol of dignity 
in speech. It survived as an experimental feature and disappeared 
after some time. In the middle Kannada, change of consonant- 
endings to vowel-cndings is a harbinger of new Kannada. On the 
whole, it may be broadly stated that middle Karnada was to new 
Kannada what earlier Kannada was to old Kannada. 

Each league, they say, brings a new dialect. The same language 
has variations in respect of sound, word and meaning in different 
regions. This is as true of Kannada today as it was in the past. 
Kavirdjamarga of the 9th century, the first available work on poetics 
in Kannada, states that even god Adigésa of many tongues could not 
make out what was correct and what was incorrect among the Kannada 


dialects of the time. The regional variations in spoken Kannada have: 


gone on increasing on account of geographical and political factors. 
They have been accentuated by the lack of mutual contact and by the 


increasing impact of other languages, mainly on the border. The 


Kannada-speaking people, who were united under one rule, were 
broken up after the fall of the Vijayanagar Empire. Kannada language 
and culture were orphaned in all parts of Karnataka except in old Mysore. 
Having been subject to the excessive influence of other languages on 
the border and at times in the interior also, Kannada lost its original 
power; in fact, it gradually lost the consciousness of its own genius. 
Surprisingly enough, more than one thousand years afte: Kaviraja- 
marga was written, even today we hear the talk about many Kannada 
dialects in Karnataka. It appears to be truer today than even before. 
One feels for a moment that the author of Kavir@jamdarga wrote with 
prophetic foresight. But fortunately a new outlook dawned on the 
Kannada people at the dawn of the present century and as a result 
of persistent endeavour, Karnataka has by and large come under one 
administration as a part of the Indian nation. The dialects of Kannada 
are moving closer as are the Kannada-speaking people. It may not be 
too much to hope that in course of time considerable similarity, which 
is generally observed today in the written language, will manifest in 
the spoken language as well. The children of Karnitaka are like the 
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disinherited and scattered members of a royal family, whom pro- 
vidence has brought together again. 

Telugu, Tamil, Kannada and Malayalam are the main languages 
of the Dravidian stock, which have grown from dialects into written 
languages. Some other languages of this family remained as dialects 
without further development. Among these, ‘Tulu, Kodagu, Havyaka, 
Totha, Kota, and Badaga are considered closer to Kanuadke than to 
other languages. It may well be questioned if they are really duileets 
of Kannada. Some of them might have been just regional variant. of 
Kannada. But they did not move up on the tadder of progres. anil 
could not attain to any literary status. “They help in the Justorical 
study of the oldest forms of Kannada. ‘The Kannadiga of today 
cannot, however, fully understand them. A few of them might even 
seem to be entirely different languages. Tulu_ is spoken largely an 
South Kanara or Mangalore District of Karnataka, Kodagu is used 
in Coorg. Havyaka is spoken in south and north Kanara. Tt contains 
clear traces of old Kannada. Totha, Kota and Badaga are spoken by the 
original inhabitants of Neelagiri or Ootackmund. Of these three 
dialects, Badaga resembles old Kannada toa great extent. “The letters 
rand] which have disappeared from modern Kannada have sury ived 
in the Badaga dialect in different forms. It is strange and yet true that 
a dialect called ‘Brahui’, prevalent in Baluchistan in far-off north 
western frontier is replete with Dravidian clements. Scholars are 
of opinion that it is closer to Kannada and Tulu_ than to the other 
languages of the family.) If this is confirmed by further research, 
Brahui may be regarded as another dialect of Kannada. We have 
said before that Kannada was sustained in its growth by Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. This is not to say that Kannada was devoid of inherent 
sustaining vitality. Tamil had this vitality and did display it. Kan- 
nada also could have developed in its own way but it chose a middle 
path. It consisted in retaining the original genius of Kannada and 
imbibing at the same time the essence of Sanskrit. Here do we se¢ a 
manifestation of the synthesising or impartial spirit inherent in Kan- 
nada culture. 

It may be that in early times Kannada accepted the influence of 
Sanskrit by sheer necessity and had little choice. A growing language 
draws nourishment from another language which has devloped earlier 
than itself. Kannada had not grown as strong as Tamil. Besides, 
it had little contact with Tamil at the time. At this juncture Sanskrit 
came to Kannada like a beacon-light of Aryan culture and lighted its 
path. It had a developed vocabulary, ready at hand to meet the de- 
mands of religion, philosophy, science and myth. Kannada accepted 
it unreservedly. Sanskrit thus helped Kannada to rise to its full 
stature. But generally speaking, Kannada did not develop a fascination 


1 Denys Bray: The Brahui Language, Part II, p. 19 ‘Comparative Phono- 
logy thus points to Brahui being closer to Kanarese and Tulu, than to Tamil, 
Malayalam and Telugu, closer still to Kurukh and Malto’, 
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for Sanskrit at the cost of its individuality. One of the reasons for 
this was its affinity with Prakrit. Just as Sanskrit was ushered in as the 
language of Vedic religion, Prakrit was introduced as the vehicle of. 
Buddhism and Jainism. Kannada welcomed both. Jainism, in 
particular, struck deep roots in the Kannada soil and left its impress 
on the political and cultural life of Karnataka. Jain saints and savants 
were fully conversant with both Sanskrit nad Prakrit. They loved 
Sanskrit and knew it thoroughly but their love never became blind 
infatuation. Some of them grew accustomed to reading and writing 
religious works in Prakrit. It was an article of faith with them that 
religious discourse must be in the language of the people. They had 
no traditional weakness for Sanskrit as divine speech and as the sole 
vehicle of literary composition. They were fortunate in having kings 
who were on their side. As a result of this combination of learning 
and authority, Kannada grew with a generally balanced outlook. 
Literature in Kannada started earlier and grew faster than one could 
imagine. 

In daily usage, Kannada is mostly self-reliant but it cannot function 
without Sanskrit. The word for water, ‘neeru’ is its own but the 
word for food, ‘anna’ is Sanskrit. When one does not want a meal, 
one needs the Sanskrit ‘Phalahara (light refreshments). After a hard 
day’s work, one needs sleep and the word for it is borrowed from 


Sanskrit (nidre-nidde). ‘Dévaru, dharma, papa, punya—these and | 


such other Sanskrit words have becpme part and parcel of Kannada 
language. In very early times, Ava (Dharma), Poltu (Kala) Nésar 
(Stirya)—words of this type were in vogue in Kannada but they went 
out of currency as a result of Sanskritic influence. They have re- 
mained in old works as relics of a bygone age. The use of Sanskrit 
diction in the speech of the unsophisticated people is relatively less 
but its influence is deep and abiding. Some of the words, which have 
been assimilated in the language of the common man in their original 
or corrupt form, are hardly recognisable as Sanskrit. It is note- 
worthy that a good number of Sanskrit words have changed their 
meaning in Kannada usage. Sometimes in Kannada the word means 
something different from or the very opposite of what it means in 
Sanskrit. It is possible to account for this semantic change. One 
finds that from the very beginning, a certain viewpoint prevailed both 
among poets and critics that there should be a limit to borrowing 
words and grammatical elements from, Sanskrit and even those that 
were borrowed must be adapted to the genius of the Kannada language. 
Kavirdjamarga of 900 a.p. gave the guideline in this respect by laying 
down that the words that Kannada borrowed from Sanskrit were to be 
termed as Samasamskrta. ‘Samasamskrta’ is a significant term, 
meaning ‘Sanskrit words which are made “‘sama” i.e. processed pro- 
perly before they are ushered into Kannada.’ It appears that this 
rule was in vogue even before Kavirdjamarga. But this work. laid 
it down as a definite directive, which all future poets generally tried 
to follow. But a living and growing language cannot be subject to 
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rigid rules. There are bound to be exceptions to the rule. Adverbial 
phrases of Sanskrit, which were forbidden in) Kannada usage without 
becoming component parts of compound words, got into currency 
as they were. Compounds words, comprising onc Sanskrit clement 
and one Kannada element, were formerly banned as arisamasas 1c. 
hostile compounds; but later turned out to be mitrasamasas ice, 
friendly compounds and were adopted, being sanctificd by usage and 
tradition. The Samasamskrta viewpoint called for shght changes 
in the vowel-ends or consonant-ends of Sanskrit words adapted to suit 
the genius of the Kannada language and made noun-bases, Pet 
example, Mala (Male), Lakgmi (Laksmi), Sarayt (Sarayu), Yas. 
(yaga, yagassu), Div (Diva), Vidvan (Vidwansa), Sriman (Srimanta), 
Pragna (Pragne). This was one way of bringing Sanskrit words into the 
Kannada fold by just slight changes. Another way was to nuke 
bigger changes, affecting the entire word in consonance with the liws 
of Kannada phonetics. Words of the first category were styled as 
Samasamskrta and of the second category as -lpabhramsa or Tadbhava. 
Actually Tadbhave words may be treated as examples of an extension 
of the principle underlying Samasamskrta. The principle is, that 
when one language borrows words from another, they have to be 
modified if necessary to suit the genius and phonetic character of the 
borrowing language. According to this principle, when we modify 
Sanskrit words and put on them the stamp of Kannada, they become 
Tadbhavas. They may be called Apabhramsa or corrupt words from the 
point of view of Sanskrit but they are Tadbhavas or modifications 
from the standpoint of Kannada. These tadbhavas were so natura- 
lised in Kannada diction that grammarians and pocts called them pure 
Kannada (Accakannada) along with words of indigenous origin. 
The term Accakannada acquired a wider meaning. It is obvious 
that the formation of tadbhavas was governed by certain phonetic rules. 
For instance, dissimilar conjuncts become either similar or disjoined 
(Samskrta-Sakkada, Sri-Siri), One consonant in the conjuncts 
dropped out (Snéha-Néha, Sthana-tana). Y was changed into J, S, 
into S, (Yamuna-Jamuna). (Sasi-sasi, Rsi-Risi). In this manner 
tadbhavas were formed with modifications necessary to suit Kannada 
intonation and make them softer than Sanskrit at times, The question 
arises whether they came to Kannada direct or through Prakrit. 
Samskritasama, Samskrtabhava, Prakrtasama and Prakrtabhava— 
these are the four kinds of words enumerated in Telugu. In Kannada 
also, two kinds of tadbhavas, viz. Prakrtasama and Prakrtabhava 
are recognised.! In general, it may be stated that most of the tadbhavas 
have entered Kannada through Prakrit. Jaina poets and scholars, 
who were the pioneers of writing in Kannada, were well-versed in 
Samskrit as well as Prakrit. They drew inspiration from both the 
languages and enriched the Kannada vocabulary by naturalizing the 
words they borrowed in Kannada. It seems that they drew on 


1 R. Narasimhacharya: History of Kannada Language, pp. 116-7. 
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Souragéni Prakrit for tadbhavas in particular. It may be proper to 
designate most of the tadbhavas as Pra@krtabhava and distinguish those 
of them which are identical with the Prakrit forms as Prakritasama 
from those which are different in form as Prakrtabhinna, There are 
tadbhavas, which have come to Kannada in a small proportion from 
other languages and such tadbhavas will continue to appear in future. 
Particularly some of the tadbhavas appear to have come from Tamil 
like Arasa [Rajan (Sk)-Arasan (T) Eni (Sreni) (Sk)-éni (T).] 

The Kannada lexicon has enriched itself with words from many 
a language since the inception of writing in Kannada. Of these, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit borrowings were predominant in the early period. 
Later it replenished itself with words from Marathi, Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu and English from time to time. It is also indebted to Tamil, 
Telugu and othcr Dravidian tongues. For any growing language 
it is a maiter of pride’ to have a large stock of loan-words which do 
not, however, hamper the flowering of its innate genius. During its 
history of more than one thousand years, Kannada has tried to 
maintain a certain poise in this respect. And yet it must be 
admitted that Kannadigas could not be sufficiently self-reliant in their 
craze for borrowing from other languages because of the weakness in 
the political and cultural sphere, to which they were exposed during 
certain periods of their history and also because of a mistaken notion 
of generosity. Sanskrit became both a help and hindrance at a certain 
point in the devclopment of Kanngda. English seems to play the 
same role in the present day. If Kannada does not combine self- 


assertion with a progressive outlook, it cannot march forward with any, 


degree of equanimity. 

Expert opinion points to Brahmi as the common source of all 
Indian alphabets. Indian languages do not belong to the same stock 
and yet they are all influenced by Sanskrit to a greater or lesser degree. 
Likewise, all the alphabets derive their origin from Brahmi. This is 
one of the unifying factors on the Indian scene. The script of Agokan 
edicts is the earliest form of Brahmi. The alphabets of Devanagari 


and of Dravidian languages are the modified forms of the Asokan © 


script through what is known as thé ‘cave script’. Among the Dravi- 
dian scripts, Kannada and Telugu were very close to each other until 
the printing press appeared on the scene when certain changes took 
place. There is little similarity between the scripts of Tamil and 
Kannada. Just as Kannada and Tamil are close to each other in 
respect of language, Kannada and Telugu have close resemblance in 
respect of their alphabets. It seems that Kannada and Tamil lived 
together as brothers for a fairly long time after Telugu separated from 
the proto-Dravidian stock. This is indicated by their close relation- 
ship in many respects. The similarity of Kannada and Telugu in 
respect of the script is accounted for by their long association with 
each other under one administration, though they are not so close in 
respect of language. Particularly the political affinity of Kannada 
and Telugu was prominent in the heyday of. Vijayanagar Empire. 
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The Kannada script has undergone many changes in the last fifteen 
hundred years. Mainly the letters of the alphabet which were for- 
merly linear and angular became circular and creeper-like, One of the 
reasons for this change is said to be the practice of writing works on 
the palm-leaf in old days. When one looks at some of the old in- 
scriptions, one is simply charmed by their elegance and artistry. “The 
Kannada alphabet has all the symbols needed for writing Kannadtand 
Sanskrit words. Like Sanskrit, it has separate letters for surds, 
sonants and sibilants and other sounds. But it has alse sytubels fer 
a few sounds peculiar to the Dravidian Ianguages. Some epee 
that there are no aspirates (mahaprana) in the Drwvidiin languages 
and that, therefore, they may be dropped from the alphabet, Butwe 
hold the view that so far as Kannada is concerned there are aspirates, 
though they are a few in number and that they must be retained in the 


alphabet. 
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Cuapter II 
OLD PERIOD—I 
THE BEGINNING OF KANNADA LITERATURE 


We have indicated in the first chapter about when Kannada litera- 
ture might have begun its course. We may deal with the subject 
here at some length., 

Generally people speaking any language will have an oral tradition 
of song and story, which is spontaneous in expression. It may vary in 
quality but it does have a literary flavour. It is not reduced to writing, 
but lives on the tongues of men and women. As for its origin, one has 
to confess that it has none. There is evidence of the past to show that 
we had folk poetry in Kannada for long. But when we speak of the 
beginnings of Kannada literature, we do not take into account folk 
poetry, whose date is uncertain. We have in mind written records only. 

Kavirdjamarga is the first available work in Kannada. It dates 
back to the ninth century, being mBre than one thousand years old. 
At the end of every chapter of this work in verse, mention is made, 
in the colophon, of Kavirdjamarga approved by Nrpatungadéva. 
Nrpatunga was the great king, Amoghavarsa Nrpatunga of the Rastra- 
kita dynasty, who reigned from 815 to 877 a.p. Whether king 
Nrpatunga was the author of this work or some one else has been a 
subject of discussion and we shall consider this later. But the date 
of the work is undisputed. Though Kavirdjamarga is the first extant 
work, it is not the earliest work written in Kannada. There is re- 
liable testimony in support of this statement, some of it in Kaviraja- 
marga itself. It has listed a number of well-known writers of. prose 
and poetry. Some of them may have been the author’s contem- 
poraries, some others might have been his predecessors. Among the 
latter Durvineeta finds mention as a prose writer. He was a king of 
the Ganga dynasty belonging to the 6th century AD. Inscriptions 
praise him asa versatile scholar and as the author of a commentary on 
the 15th canto of Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya as also the author of Sabda- 
vatara and Brihatkatha in Sanskrit. Avantisundarikathdsara, a work 
in Sanskrit, mentions that. Bharavi was for some time in the court of 
Durvinita. Durvinita’s Sabdavatara is taken to be a~commentary 
on Panini’s grammar. It may as well have been a work setting forth 
rules of grammar for the growing Kannada language. Another work 
of his may have been the first rendering into Sanskrit of Gunadhya’s 
Brihatkatha written in Paigdci. It is likely that being a Kannada 
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author, he rendered it into Kannada as well. It is a pity that none of 
his works in Sanskrit or Kannada has been traced so far. 

Vimalddaya, Nagarjuna and Jayabandhu are among the other 
prose writers listed in Kavirdjamarga. We do not know about them 
even as much as we do about Durvinita. Among writers of poetry, 
there are the names of Srivijaya Kaviswara, Pandita, Candra and 
Lokapala, We know next to nothing about these authors too, though 
there has been much speculation, It is clear from a close study of the 
references in Kavirdjamarga to old pocts and critics of high standing 
as also of the maturity of its thought and style that Kannada Interature 
had been developing for some centuries and had come of age. “Phe 
very fact that it was a work on poetics to serve as a guide to pocts 1s 
testimony enough to the existence of earlier poetic creation in Kannada. 
Besides, there appear to be a few extracts from a Ramayana in Kannada 
then extant and possibly from a Mahabharata in Kannada also, in 
the illustrative verses of the work. On the whole, one can infer on 
the basis of internal evidence in Aavirdjamarga that Kannada had a 
considerable body of literature of some merit and had a continuing 
literary tradition of 4 or 5 centuries prior to that work, The anti- 
quity of Kannada literature can be inferred from other works besides 
Kavirajamarga. Pampa of the 10th century, who is the first known 
great poet, avers that his work named Samastabharata and Adi- 
purana eclipsed all previous poems. No great poet before him, he 
declares, narrated the Mahabharata story in a novel manner as he did. 
Such statements clearly suggest the existence of Kannada works 
earlier than Kavirdjamarga. Added to this, are direct references to 
some earlier authors and works. It is known that one Tumbulira- 
carya wrote his extensive commentary called Ciédamani on Jaina philo- 
sophy in the 7th century a.p. In this very period Syamakundacarya 
wrote his Prabhrta i.e., a Jaina philosophical work in Kannada. It is 
obvious that Jaina scholars had started writing elucidatory works in 
Kannada on Jaina philosophy and legend as early as the 7th century 
Ap. Secular writing had also made a start though on a small scale. 
For instance, Saigotta Sivamara, a royal poet who was a little prior 
to Kavirdjamarga, is said to have composed a minor work cntitled 
Gajastaka, which became popular as a folk song. Early references 
to works such as Karnataka Kumarasambhava and Karnataka Mala- 
timadhava though untraced today bespeak the growing influence of 
Sanskrit on Kannada literature. Some hold the view that Vadddrad- 
hane, a bunch of Jaina stories in prose, is older than Kavirdjamarga. 
The date of this work is uncertain though most scholars have assigned 
it to a period later than Kavirajamarga, probably the beginning of the 
10th century. 

The inscriptions also testify to the antiquity of writing in Kannada 
especially of literary writing. Epigraphs and copper plates either in 
Sanskrit or Prakrit and belonging to the third century B.c. have been 
discovered in Karnataka. The Agokan edicts are the earliest among 
them. The earliest inscription in Kannada, however, is that of Halmidi 
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of the 6th century a.p. It shows the deep influence of Sanskrit on 
Kannada writing. Its style shows clear signs of literary Kannada 
emerging from the oldest form of old Kannada and growing under the 
strong and centuries-old influence of Sanskrit. But it is not a literary 
piece. It is a small epigraph, giving a bare account in the usual 
manner of a battle and of a gift. 

- Its refinement suggests that Kannada had become a medium of 
literary composition, though literary works of this period have not 
come down to us. Since then, the number of Kannada inscriptions 
goes on increasing, particularly from the 7th century onwards. In one 
such, assigned to the 5th century A.D. we have the first. composition 
in verse which may aspire to the title of poetry, delineating in a brief 
and vivid manner the character of Gunamadhuranka, a hero of the day. 
Later in the 7th century, we come across a more graphic character- 
study of another herd called Madhavan in three stanzas of three-lined 
tripadi metre, which appears to be the most indigenous prosodic source 
for folk poetry and popular verse in Kannada. The literary impress 
is evident in several inscriptions of the 7th century a.p., found in 
Sravanabelgola, bringing out the importance of g4ntarasa, ie. the 
sentiment of inner peace. 

During the 9th century a.p. along with the author of Kavirdja- 
marga, Asaga, Gunanandi and Gunavarma I gained renown as Kannada 
poets. Asaga wrote Karndtaka Kumdarasambhava already mentioned, 

along with two classical compositjons in Sanskrit. This Kannada 
work is not available today. The works of Gunanandi are unknown 
to us though they were looked upon as standard works in his time. 
All that we have of his work is part of a verse, which reveals a born 
poet. Extracts from the two works of Gunavarma viz., Sidraka 
and Harivamsa are found in two old anthologies of Kannada poetry. 
They seem to have been Campu works, anticipating the classical 
composition in the high-flown style of the era before Pampa. 


Kavirajamarga 

In Sanskrit literature, the age of Bhasa and Kalidasa had ended, 
the age of Bana and Bharavi was all in a glow. Bhasa and Kalithasa 
were objects of admiration but Bana and Bharavi were the real sources 
ofinspiration, The author of Kavirdjamarga was born at a time when 
Thandi and Bhamaha held the field in the world of poetics. His date 
is certain but his name is a matter of dispute. According to one school 
of opinion, king Nrpatunga himself was the author of this work, 
According to another, either Srivijaya or Kavigwara, a court-poet of 
Nrpatunga wrote it. There is a third view that Kavigwara who was 
in the court of Nrpatunga, wrote Kavirdjamdrga by expanding a 
smaller work called Kavimarga written by Srivijaya of an earlier 
period. A close examination of the internal evidence warrants the 
conclusion that the author of Kavirdjamarga was not Nrpatunga but 
a Jaina scholar-poet, who had high regard for Nrpatunga and. composed. 
the work under his inspiration and with his approval. We do not 
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know for certain the name of this scholar-poct. But in all probability 
he was named Srivijaya. Among the pocts mentioned tn Aavirdjamarga 
the name of Srivijaya occurs first. It is net a valid objection that 
the author of a work would not name himself ins an indirect) way. 
It cannot be an accident that the word Srivijaya occurs in the last 
stanza of every canto with double entendre. About 200) years: later, 
Thurgasimha, author of Pancatantra in Kannada culogises Navimarga 
of Srivijaya explicitly as a veritable guide to students of literature. 
Besides, there is other evidence in support of this view, Aacudsa- 
mérga is a broad rendering of Thandi's well-known work on poetics 
viz. Kdvyddarga and yet it reveals an originality of outlook in synthe - 
sizing the essential features of Kannada with those of Indian tradition. 
It is the first work of importance from more than one point of view. 
Not only is it the first available work, it is also the first work on poctics 
in Kannada. It contains mature thought and wisdom and amply 
justifies its name Kavirajamarga meaning the royal way of the pocts, 
being a path-finder and guide to pocts and critics now as it then wis, 
It would not have deserved much importance had it been just a tren- 
slation into Kannada of Thandi’s Kazyddarsa or an adaptation with 
minor alterations. Thanks to the incentive of the magranimous kiig 
Nepatunga and also to the author’s wide range of interests, it has 
come to be regarded as a lasting guide to the lover of Kannada. tn 
this work, we have full-throated praise of Kathambari and JTarsacariia, 
described as the heart of Sanskrit poetry and reference to Sanskrit 
poets such as Gunaguri, Narayana, Bharavi, alithdsa and Miagha. 
We have an culogy of eminent writers of prose and verse in Kannada. 
Among the literary forms current in Kannada, significant mention 
is made of Bethande and Cattana, which were peculiar to Kannada 
with their prosodic pattern arising from a fusion of Sanskrit and 
Kannada metres. ‘This is a testimony of a thousand years ago to the 
attitude and the culture of Karnataka, always striving for a synthesis 
of Sanskrit and Kannada elements in all branches of activity. 

The first chapter of this work contains a description of Kannada 
land and langtiage with details which we get nowhere else. ‘The 
Kannada land extended from the river Kavéri to the Gothavari. The 
central part of this land was bounded by Kisuvolal, Koppana, Puligere 
and Okkuntha, towns situated in four different directions. The people 
of this country were adept in appropriate speech and in the right 
comprehension of others’ words. They were so intelligent that 
they could enjoy or compose poetry even without any formal study 
beforehand. Every person though not literate could express himself 
aptly. The young and the simple were capable of uttering words of 
wisdom. Even the unlearned could condemn works by pointing out 
the blemishes in them on oath.’ Ignoring the exaggerated manner 
of statement, we have here a fairly faithful picture of the sensibility 
and the culture of the Kannadigas of those days. Instances taken 
from the past and the present will prove the veracity of this description. 
Another verse in the second chapter also brings out the characteristic 
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qualities of the Kannada people thus: “The people of this land are 
very brave. They are poets and they are rulers. They are handsome 
and cultured. They are full of self-respect and vigour, terrible in 
attack and at the same time, dignified and discreet in speech and action’. 

Though this work is a free rendering of the original work in San~ 
skrit, the critical insight of the author is evident in his original stanzas. 
There is no doubt that he is indebted to Sanskrit poeticians, parti- 
cularly to Thandi and Bhamaha. But in the first and second chapters 
of the work nearly three-fourths of the stanzas differ from the original. 
In the third chapter, however, there is closer adherence to the original. 
Even here half of the stanzas are either independent or adapted with 
slight variations. The true nature of poetry, its purpose, its gradation, 
the preparations on the part of the writer and the balance between 
Sanskrit and Kannada diction: these and other topics find adequate 
treatment in the fisst chapter. The work has gained importance 
solely on account of the maturity of the views expressed therein. The 
author rises in our estimation as a seasoned poetician. If he had 
followed the original faithfully without the least deviation, he would not 
have earned the praise which is now his due. 

A few examples of his original approach may be pertinent. 
Following the source, he lists such essential gifts of a poet as genius ; 
and ingenuity. But he has his own reflections on the ways and the : 
effect of poetry. He says, ‘The poetic idea that takes shape in the 
mind of the poet will attract men of taste if it is presented in a new form. 





Otherwise who is charmed by it?? That composition, which like a f 
wreath of diamonds worn in the heart delights by constant remem- ( 
brance and rumination, gains fame. Its greatness is very easy to : 
grasp. The sum and substance of this is that poetry in the process 


of creation should assume new forms and should so delight that we 
return to it again and again and the greatness of such a poem is easy to 
comprehend and enjoy. The author has denounced the tendency of 
those poets, who borrow ideas from others and flaunt them as their 
own. The writing of such poets will be as useless as echo in a mountain 
cave. They will*not acquire the proper poetic eloquence. 

The author of Kavirdjamarga has his own convincing way of 
expounding the degrees of poetic excellence. He, who knows how to 
unlock another’s heart as he intends, is one who understands speech. 
He who can convey much meaning in a small compass is abler than the 
first one. He who can weave his utterance into a rhythmic pattern 
is even more skilful. He who can compose a classic spontaneously 
without a pause is the greatest of all. Among men on earth, some are 
orators, some others are wise epigrammatists, some among them are 
weavers of rhythms. Only a few among them are the greatest as they 
combine all the qualities in themselves®. It is noteworthy how much 
of experience of life and discernment of literary art have gone into 


1 Kavirajamarga: 1-12, 13. 
4 Ybid., 1-15, 16,17. 
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such an utterance. A great poct must possess all the essential qualities, 
that excellent writing demands. He should have a comprehensive 
and integrated vision of life. His genius should be all-embracing. 
The orator’s eloquence, the epigrammatist’s gift of aphorism, the 
mastery of rhythm of the verse-writer—it is by a combination of all 
these powers that he can produce a great work of art. ‘These words 
spoken over a thousand years ago by the author of Aatirdjamdrga are 
an undying testimony to his power of original and mature thinking. 
The author of Kavirajamarga has borrowed definitions from Dandi 
and other rhetoricians who went before him but has given illustrations 
which are either his own or which give a new turn. One can see his 
poetic ability and his sense of propriety in analogies and illustrations, 
such as these: ‘even a small blemish will spoil the entire beauty of the 
work, just as a black spot will spoil the entire beauty of the cye. Just 
as the eyes cannot see the collyrium applied to them, so also the poct 
cannot see his own faults. That is why one should have one’s work 
read by another discerning critic. The commingling of Sanskrit 
adverbial phrases with Kannada words will produce a cacophony 
like the harsh sound of a two-faced drum. If we form compound 
words with Sanskrit and Kannada components, it will be like adding 
drops of butter-milk to hot milk’. 

It is evident from examples such as these that this author had 
mastered the technique of enlivening canons of criticism. It is true 
that most of the thought-content in this work was taken from Sanskrit 
poetics but there are one or two points which are his own. Dandi 
mentions eight rasas only, whereas this author mentions nine, including 

a@ntarasa, It is obvious that by the time this work was written, 

anta was accepted as a rasa in Kannada poetry and criticism owing 
to Jaina influence. It is in this work that dhwani has been reckoned 
as a figure of speech (Alankdra) and has been illustrated accordingly. 
There is no basis for it in Dandi or Bhamaha. According to Kaviraja- 
marga, even small children used to speak words.of wisdom. If so, 
what words of wisdom should drop from the lips of a man of ripe 
experience as the author of this work? Whether it be the mixture of 
Kannada and Sanskrit words, mutual relations of languages, or the 
nature of the ideal style, we get examples of wise uttcrance. Parti- 
cularly in the third chapter, we come across certain illustrations, that 
reveal the author’s political sagacity and breadth of outlook. For 
example, ‘the merit of a minister lies in adumbrating a policy before 
people become aware it. Will it redound to his credit if he were to 
say that it was the correct policy like a mountain echo, when every 
one had started talking about it? If a person were to take a burden 
on himself and then ask what would be its consequence, he would be 
behaving like the stupid one, who first got himself shaved and ‘then 
enquired what day it was. If fate is against a person, he should not 
undertake a task although the policy is in his favour. If he does under- 
take it under unfavourable circumstances, it will be as good as 
obliging a dead person. If one were to neglect an enemy and not 
R 2 
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destroy him because he was small fry, he will grow big in course of 
time and strike hard, like small specks of cloud which grow big and 
shroud the sun. .... Real wealth consists in bearing with another’s 
thought and religion. What is life if it is not built on the solid 
foundation of virtue? Let everybody be absorbed in the performance 
of his duty without caring whether people praise or blame him, with 
his mind fixed on good in this world and in the next’. Thoughts 
such as these exemplify the pragmatic sense and the mature under- 
standing of the author of Kavirdjamarga. They hold the mirror up 
to the culture of India of more than thousand years ago which mani- 
fested itself in a work, which is now the first extant one in the Kannada 
language. 





Vaddaradhane i 


Vaddaradhane is an unsolved riddle to the literary world for more 
than one reason. What is the exact title of the work? What is the 
name of its author? When was it written? We have yet to find 
final answers to these questions. There have been divergent views 
about its date. Nevertheless it is possible to surmise on the basis of 
some internal evidence that it might have been written by one Sivako- ‘ 
tyacarya in the first three decades of the 10th century. We regard 
it as the second available work, next to Kavirdjamdrga and the first 
collection of stories in Kannada prgse, which has come down to us. 

A research scholar of eminence held that it could not be later than 


: : ary f 
the 6th century on account of the existence of archaic forms in its ( 
style. Another scholar opined that it might have been written between . 
the 8th and 11th century, mainly because of one or two quotations 4 


of a later date found included in it. A third scholar has come to the 
conclusion that it was, very likely, a prose work of the first few decades 
of the 10th century. The principal reason for this view is that we 
have some relatively modern forms of language along with old forms 
in this work. Such a mixture was not possible in ancient works. 
It is, however, possible that old forms may be included in new works 
either for creating an illusion of antiquity or for the maintenance 
of an old tradition. 

Vaddaradhane means great sadhana or practice. Jain ascetics 
always practised the four ideals of knowledge, belief, conduct and 
penance, particularly at the time of Sallékhana vow. In the observance 
of this vow, the ascetic willingly embraces death, which is known as 
Samadhimarana. Al\\ this sadhana is known as Aradhana. Gradually 
the philosophic discussions and religious stories which were narrated at 
the time of the Aradhand also came to be called by the same name. 
There are 19 such stories in Vaddaradhane. They were so called 
because of the large number of stories and their length, ‘vadda’ meaning 
big and extensive. There are several works in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
known as Arddhana. It seems.that the narrator of the stories in 
Kannada had a Prakrit original before him. 
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There is a Sanskrit work called Kathakdsa by Harigéna, which 
might have followed the same source. All the nineteen stories in 
Vaddaradhane resemble the stories in Katha@kosa; only the order of the 
stories is different. In some places the resemblance between the two 
is very close. And yet the stories in Fadddrddhane are generally 
longer and include certain original details, It may therefore be 
assumed that Vaddd@rddhane might have independently developed 
details in the course of narration though it was indebted to the sourec 
for the story-content and for some ideas and sentences here and there. 
In those days, writers on the whole did not wish to make change in 
story material, particularly of religious importance. ‘This does not, 
however, mean that Vaddarddhane is a verbatim translation. — It is a 
rendering of source-material with its own flavour and effortless narra- 
tion, The author of Vaddarddhane had the happy knack of develop- 
ing a borrowed story in a lively manner. Even a little detail brightens 
the story and suggests in a subtle way the author’s understanding of 
human nature. For instance, in the story of Sukumdraswimi, after 
the death of his minister, for whom he had high regard, the king sent 
for the two sons of the minister and asked them how fir they were 
educated. Both of them hung their heads down and could make no 
reply. With tearful eyes they stood silent, writing something on the 
ground with their toes. The description nicely suggests the over- 
powering sense of distress of the youths, who were ashamed to admit 
that they, the minister’s sons, had no education. The innucndo in the 
description of the young men who could not write and so wrote on the 
ground is like exquisite artistry in ivory-carving. Sivakétyacdrya has 
thus infused life into these conventional and complicated stories by 
deft and lively touches and by the charm of the dialogue. It is possible 
that the connecting links of the story get lost here and there and that 
sometimes the stories may lack variety and fail to interest the reader. 
But their attractiveness is in no way impaired. Some of the stories 
are too short, some others are lengthy. The very short stories lack 
story interest. The long ones have too much of material at times, 
as they are interwoven with other stories and sub-stories. Clearly 
they seek to emphasise by tracing the series of lives of several in- 
dividuals the principle of Bhavavali i.e. the inexorable nature of the 
cycle of birth and death. It is also sought to stress the extreme im- 
portance of penance and of vow in Jaina religion. The story of 
Bhadrabahu is one of the best in this collection. For in its mingled 
yarn we have historical truth blended with philosophy, narrative art 
with ethical import and humanism along with romanticism. ‘The 
main theme of this story is the coming down to the south of sage 
Bhadrabahu with king Samprati Candragupta, foreseeing the advent 
of famine in the north which would last for twelve years. The moment 
they set foot in Karnataka in the pre-Christian era and started their 
penance in Sravana Belgola, the seed of Jaina religion was sown in 
Karnataka and the foundation was laid for the edifice of Kannada 
literature, As a sub-story in this story, we have the story of Nandi- 
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mitra, who in his next birth became Samprati Candragupta. This 
sub-story is a fine example of the narrative art of Vagdaradhane. In 
short, Nandimitra was born as an ill-fated child and suffered acutely 
as an orphan, But luckily for him later in life he met a Guru, who 
initiated him to Jaina faith and taught him the value of penance. 
Nandimitra practised severe penance and attained liberation. Thus 
the story illustrates through the Jaina technique and the principle 
of Indian philosophy that however unfortunate a person may be by 
birth, he can be the architect of his destiny by penance and per- 
severance. Sivakoti forgets himself in narrating the story. In 
some of his other stories, contrasted pairs of characters like Agni- 
bhati and Vayubhiti in the story of Sukumaraswami as well as Vidyu- 
cchéra and Yamathanda in the story of Vidyucchéra have been port- 
rayed very effectively. Vaddarddhane occupies a unique place in 
Kannada literature more by its characteristic prose style than by its 
narrative skill. We know from Kavirajamdarga about the existence of 
prose narratives in Kannada but they are yet untraced. After Vadda- 
yadhane in the whole range of Kannada literature up to the modern 
period there are just a few collections of stories in prose. Among 
those that are extant, Vaddaradhane stands out by its individual 
style. Broadly speaking, it is written in old Kannada with an ad- 


yixture of older and newer forms. In its diction, it shows a definite 


tendency to use pure Kannada words and phrases but has not abjured 
Sanskrit. In fact, it-has made use of several Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words in common parlance as well as in scientific usage. On the 
whole, Vaddaradhane is one of the priceless treasures of Kannada 
literature. ‘Though it is a bunch of stories avowedly motivated by 
religious purpose and unction, it reveals the art of a born story-teller 
and an eminent prose stylist. It will continue to be remembered as a 
prose work of distinction of the early period, 
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Cuaprer II 
OLD PERIOD—2 
PAMPA 


Pampa is the first great poet known to us. Of the works, which 
have come down to us upto his time, Kavirajamarga is mainly a work 
on poetics in verse, whereas Vaddaradhane is a religious story book 
in prose. It is in the works of Pampa that we come across full-fledged 
and mature works in campu form, which is an admixture of prose 
and verse in the classical tradition. 

Pampa’s statement about himself tell us that he was a unique 
poet, who has a combination of Vedic and Jaina cultures in him. 
He came of a well-known Vedic family but his father became a willing 
convert to Jainism. Pampa also became a devout follower of Jaina 
religion but he never lost his regard for Vedic culture. By dispas- 
sionate comprehension of the essence of the two cultures, he gained 
a ripe wisdom, which put him in tune with universal culture. 


His poetry brought him enduring fame and with his sense of duty 
he blew up his master’s enemies on the battle-field. Arikésari of the 
Chalukya dynasty, the most eminent among the feudatory princes, 
was his patron and favourite hero. Pampa was the commander of 
his army. Though he was born in Véngimandala in the South-East, 
he must have spent the most impressionable period of his life in 
beautiful Banavasi and in the plains of Puligere. Recent discovery 
has shown that his mother came from Annigere which is situated 
neat Puligere in North Karnatak. His love and admiration for 
Banavasi was so intense that he exclaims in the words of Arjuna in his 
Bharata. ‘I shall remember Banavasi even if one were to ask me at 
the point of the trident’. Pampa lived a rich and integrated life. 
Fortune showered her best on him. But he was not intoxicated by his 
riches. A king like Arikésari patronised him but he never fawned 
on his masters. He had great faith in Jaina religion but he never 
became a fanatic. He had attained a kind of balance and poise, on 
account of which he could curb his aesthetic zeal with the rein of 
renunciation and spur his renunciation with the whip of aesthetic 
ardour. - 

{Pampa (wrote two works viz., Adipurana and Vikramarjunavijaya 
popularly known as Pampabhdrata. On his own admission, Adi- 
purana is religious whereas Pampabhdrata is secular. ‘There is reason 
to believe that Gunavarma I of the 9th century was the first among 
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Kannada authors to write a religious work and a secular work in his 
Harivamsa and Sidraka respectively. Extracts from these works are 
found in anthologies of classical poetry. Perhaps there was an earlier 
tradition of such writing. Any way, the first available complete 
works of this character are those of Pampa. He wrote Adipurdga 
first in 941 A.D. and then Pampa Bharata probably in the same year. 
Adipurana is hagiological in nature, narrating the life of the first Jaina 
Tirthankara, known as Adinatha. It presents a vista of his previous 
lives as well. It also contains the life story of the first emperor in Jaina 
legend, viz., BharatéSwara, the son of Adinatha. Parvapurdna of 
Jinaséna in Sanskrit was the main source of Adipurana. 

Pampa has followed this source closely in respect of the story and 
order of narration. And yet Adipurdna has its own original stamp. 
Both of them are Jaina puranas and both of them are poetic in character. 
But in Adipurana, the poetic approach predominates over the mytho- 
logical. Purvapuradna is a poem in verse, whereas Adipurdna is a 
work in champu form, The former is over-elaborate, the latter is 
comparatively condensed. Pampa has amply justified his claim that 
one should look for religion and poetic charm together in his Adi- 
purana, Occasionally the diction gets Sanskrit-ridden. But the 
poet has tried to blend religion and poetry in the manipulation of 
incidents and character portraiture, 

Adipurdana is not the story of a single birth of an individual. It 
encompasses in its wide scope the spiritual history of Adinatha and 
other towering characters, stretchiag over a number of births. It 
depicts how they come out of the furnace of earthly life purified and in 
their last birth turned from enjoyment to renunciation and attained 
salvation by severe penance. The theme, even as it is, is highly com- 
plicated. In the hands of Pampa, it is less so and quite well-knit as an 
entire piece. In the story of the first ten births of Adinatha, we do not 
have merely romantic or conventional narration. It is symbolic of the 
journey of a soul, aspiring to perfection and moving toward it from 
birth to birth. It is this quality of the poem which has an eternal 
appeal. We heartily appreciate this as well as the blending of religion 
and poetry in the beautiful portions of his work. It maybe pertinent 
to cite two or three illustrations. In the third birth of Adinatha, he 
was born as Vajrajangha and he married Srimati, who was his wife 
in his previous birth bearing the name of Swayamprabha. This 
couple enjoyed life to the utmost as if to make up for the discontent 
of the previous birth. They died when they were in each other’s 
arms. One night as they lay oblivious of the whole world in their 
overpowering ecstasy, the smoke of the incense filled their chamber 
because the servants had forgotten to open the windows. Thus 
they were choked to death. Theirs was the death of ideal lovers, 
because, says Pampa, those lovers did not loosen their embrace despite 
the smoke of the incense that had enveloped them. They lived and 
died together. What could be more fortunate? Here is a vision of 
love which makes a festival of death. This shows how Pampa had 
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discerned the touch of the infinite in a tragic situation and could give 
it a significant turn and soften the severity of the tragedy, 

Another example is the dance episode of Nilanjane, which led 
to the renunciation of Adin&tha in his last birth. ‘The story goes that 
Indra foresaw that the time for his renunciation and penance was 
approaching and arrived at his court to regale him with cclestial music 


and dance. After enthralling music, came the dance of Nikinjane, a 
heavenly damsel. As soon as she entered the stage, deserthes Pampa, 
she entered in an instant the hearts of all and looked as if the sharpened 


flower-arrow of Cupid had come to life. As the curtain shd aside, 
Cupid withdrew and scattered his flowery shafts when she scattered 
her handful of flowers on the stage. As she danced, the folds ot her 
garment and the pearls of the garland in the parting of hair kept time 
with rhythmic beat. Every thing was novel in her dance patterns, 
‘As she retreated and advanced, she seemed to retreat into the hearts of 
the spectators and emerge from there. Her sweet smile seemed to 
sprinkle fresh nectar on all. When the hand of the drummer faltered 
at the height of the dance, she, the dancer, turned a drummer w ith her 
eyebrows playing the beating rod; Her side-long glance was a new 
moonlight advancing in all directions. The grace of her dancing 
brow was like the blooming of a host of blue lotuses. Her navel and 
armpit leaned forward to suck the nectar which Cupid had hidden 
in the eyes of gods and men, who watched the dance without a wink 
in the eye. The bards of heaven applauded her dance. Adidéva was 
delighted with it, But lo! As the dance was in full swing, the sands 
of her life ran out. The delicate damsel vanished from the stage 
with the suddenness of lightning. At once Indra created a similar 
figure and put it on the stage for fear that the joyous experience would 
be interrupted. Gods and demons remained totally unaware of the 
change. But Adidéva discerned it and was shocked by the ephemeral 
nature of the body. ‘Oh! this beautiful body of a woman melted 
away all of asudden. This life is so short and brittle. I shall spurn 
it straightaway’. With these words he made his resolve and said 
further ‘This danceuse did not merely display her myriad dance 
drama but she showed me too well the drama of this life. Drink as 
one may from ever so many oceans in ever so many heavens, can this 
unquenchable thirst ever be quenched by sipping a little drop on the 
blade of grass, which is what human enjoyment means? Several 
kings became emperors but were caught in the whirl of unending birth 
and death as they forgot their identity and were immersed in sensual 
pleasures, straying away from true religion. I also did the same. 
I shall not do it any more’. And so he renounced the world and set 
his mind on liberation. There is a thrilling dramatic quality in the 
very situation as it appears in the original source. Pampa has ex- 
ploited it fully and in doing so has summoned his imaginative powers 
as if they were a limitless source of rich imagery. He has bestowed 
on the picture the utmost vividness and fully revealed its significance. 
In both Pirvapurana and Adipurdna, there is a blending of religious 
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purport and poetic beauty. But it is no exaggeration to say that 
their most intense union has been realised in Adipurana only. 


Thirdly, we may censider the episode of Bharata and Bahubali. 
Emperor Bharata, the eldest son of Adideva, came back to his capital 
after his world-conquering campaign. The cakra (Discus), which 
always moved ahead of him indicating his sovereignty, suddenly 
stopped before the gates, because his younger brothers were not 
prepared to admit his supremacy and bow to him. Bahubali, the 
bravest among them, challenged him to a duel. There was a fight. 
Bharata was vanquished and Bahubali became the victor. Strangely 
enough, the victor instead of gloating over his achievement, grew 
humble. He reflected upon the fall of his mighty brother, which 
his greed for power and his egotism had brought about and grew 
weary of earthly pomp, pleasure and power. Bahubali renounced 
the world and retired to the forest for penance. Bharata was visibly 
moved by his younger brother’s unusual renunciation and followed 
him after ruling over the empire for some time. Pampa has de- 
picted this episode powerfully with a true insight into the mind of both 
the characters—their humanity and their magnanimity. 

Thus in several parts of the Adipurdna, the demands of both re- 
ligion and poetry are satisfied. Very often religion ceases to be 
sectarian and becomes universal. For instance, Pampa observes 
that religion which consists of compassion, restraint, charity, penance 
and character will uplift those who gre drowned in the ocean of wordly 
life until they attain liberation. This is as true of Jainism as of any 
other religion. The close inter-relation of Dharma, Artha and Kama 
has been brought out by him through a significant imagery. Artha 
or wealth is the fruit of the tree of Dharma or righteousness and Kama 
or enjoyment is the juice of that fruit. This means that wealth 
and enjoyment should be the natural outcome of true religion just 
as the fruit and its juice are the natural products of atree. In another 
context, Pampa states categorically that people are said to belong to 
different Varnas (castes) because of their different callings; otherwise 
humanity is truly one. This proclamation of a thousand years ago 
speaks volumes for the liberal vision of Pampa since it contains an 
eternal truth, which will inspire all generations including the modern. 
In this way, his Adipurdna is singular in its outlook and tone although 
it is indebted to Parvapurana. It has its share of insipid theory and 
pompous pedantry. But on the whole, it stands out as a classic like 
the lofty, towering image of Gommatéswara, standing erect though 
surrounded by coils of creepers and ant-hills. 


Pampabharata is the second great work of Pampa in campu form. 
He has given it the title Vikramdrjunavijaya indicating clearly the 
central place, given to Arjuna in his story. And further, Arujna is no 
other than king Arikésari himself, the great patron of Pampa. All 
the epithets used in this work to glorify Arjuna are meant to apply 
equally to Arikésari. Though this identification appears laboured 
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at times, the double entendre intended in the pocm is unique in con- 
ception and execution. 

The Mahabharata of Vyasa is the main source of Pampabhdraga. 
But Pampa did not merely hold the mirror up to the original, He 
gave it a shape and polish of his own like a jeweller treating a rough 
diamond fresh from the mine. The uniqueness of Pampa's genus 
lies in producing what he calls Samastabharafa i.c., a comprehensive 
and at the same time condensed version of Bhd@rata with undertones 
suggesting the contemporary political scene. ‘Phe main episodes of 
the Mahabharata retain their importance, but minor events and epi- 
sodes are placed and presented with a rare and unerring sense of 
proportion. Sometimes a certain cpisode is condensed into one 
stanza but is nevertheless made alive and significant. ‘The human 
conflict inherent in the story is depicted powerfully so as to appeal 
to the rational mind. 

Pampa has deviated at times from the original while condensing 
and refashioning the story to suit the object of his Samasfabharata. 
One of the major changes he has made is the choice of Arjuna as the 
hero and his identification with Arikésari, his patron. Conscquently, 
his wife Subhadra stepped into the limelight but the place of Draupadi 
became dubious. In the original story, she is the only wife of all the 
five Pandava brothers. In Pampabharata, however, she is the wife 
of Arjunaalone. But Pampa’s sense of propriety faltered in the course 
of the narration. When Draupadi was dragged to the court and 
insulted by Dugéasana, it was Bhima who became all wrath and pledged 
himself to avenge the insult. However, after the war, in which the 
Pandavas were victorious, the diadem of the chief queen graced the 
forehead of Subhadra. The sufferings fell to the lot of Draupadi 
but the glory and joy were Subhadra’s. Again it was Bhima who 
tied the hair of Draupadi into a braid after he fulfilled his vow, when 
all along Arjuna seemed but little provoked. This shows that Pampa 
got entangled and could not be consistent all along with some of the 
changes he had introduced. This apart, he has on the whole 
succeeded eminently in constructing a plot which depicts the tensions 
and the tussles between the Pandavas and the Kouravas and in port- 
raying a whole gallery of varied characters and achieved what he set 
out to do in Samastabharata. In this way he has offered the price- 
less gift of a great classic to Indian literature in general and to Kannada 
literature in particular. 

Pampa’s genius has played the philosopher’s stone to the Maha- 
bharata story, turned it into gold and has developed it into an intensely 
picturesque composition. His power of compression and his sense 
of propriety are extraordinary. His compendium is nota dry summary 
of a long passage in the original. He creates live and graphic images 
even as he moves fast with succinct narration. For example, this is 
how he describes the love affair of Santanu and Satyavati. ‘While 
he was roaming about a-hunting, the fragrance of the doe-eyed damsel 
was wafted through the air, and drawn by her beauty like a bee, he 
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fell in love with her and held her hand like one grasping a red-hot 

iron barehanded to prove the sincerity of his passion and said to her: 

“Come, let us go together’. To this, the abashed girl replied, ‘Pray 

ask my father if you would’. Pampa has compressed into a single 

stanza here the intense longing of beauty-mad Santanu, the suggestive 

manner of conveying it and to crown it, the clever reply of Satyavati, 

love-laden, shy and yet restrained and tactful. When we recall all the 

events of the main story of the Mahabharata, the reply of Satyavati 

beseeching Santanu to seek her father’s consent unfolds a world of 
significance. It contains the seed of the conflict between the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas; the test of the vow of Bhigma has its origin in it, 

As is well-known, the father of Satyavati gave his assent tothe proposal 
onthe condition that thechild born of thisunion would be Santanu’s suc- 
cessor onthethrone. This led to the magnanimous promise and vow 
of Bhisma and all the chain of happenings culminating in the hatred and 
the conflicts of the brothers and the blood-bath of Kuruksétra. Thus 
Pampa’s genius makes a small, innocent-looking sentence foreshadow 
with effortless ease the tragic course of events that followed this 
episode. Another instance of such compression is the incident of 
Panduraja’s death. Once when nature put on the loveliness of spring, 
Panduraja, smitten by the curse of a sage, saw his wife Madri bedecked 
with flowers and irresistably drawn towards her, clasped her in his 
arms as if he was hugging the goddess of death. Then, ‘as the tight 
embrace loosened, the face dropped aside, the bright eyes slowly 
closed and breathing stopped, Mati saw her husband dropping down 
as if unconscious and she’ screamed in horror, ‘Has my sweet one 
fainted or grown fatigued?” M/adri was hoping against hope that her 
husband was not dead. Even here, we see before our eyes the vivid 
picture of extreme sorrow, caused by the tragedy of overpowering 
passion. 

The poetic genius of Pampa scales new heights in depicting some 
of the crucial situations in the Mahabharata story. An excellent 
example of this is the episode of the game of dice. Pampa has pre- 
sented this situation in minute detail with all the intensity of passion 
and the richness and variety ofdiction athis command. On the advice 
of Sakuni, Duryédhana invites Yudhisthira to a pleasant holiday with 
him and provides numerous means of entertainment. One day they 
watch a game of dice, played by others. Then after a while Sakuni 
says ‘What is the charm in just looking on? Why should you not play?” 
Thus is Yudhisthira drawn into the net without his realising it. This 
drama of deception proceeds according to plan until Yudhisthira 
loses his kingdom and Draupadi as stakes. At the behest of Durydd- 
hana, Dusgasana drags Draupadi to the court and not heeding the 
advice of Bhisma and other elders tells her with utter contempt: “Thou 
art a slave, go to thy drudgery as a slave’ and pulls her braid of hair 
as if he is courting his own death. From this point onwards the genius 
of Pampa soars high. He has not only described vividly the charac- 
teristic reactions of all prominent persons present in the assembly, 
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according to their nature and outlook but has also depicted powerfully 
the very acme of righteous indignation in Draupadi and Bhima. When 
Draupadi realises that her appeal is in vain and no one comes to her 
rescue, she points to her loosened braid of dishevelled hair and thunders : 
‘T shall keep my hair loose as they are now until such time as a hero 
comes forward to slay the wretched villain, who pulled my braid and 
to tie up with knot made of his entrails’. Bhima, who has so lone been 
wavering whether he should go against the truthfulness of his elder 
brother or not, cannot restrain himself when he hears dic tla 
words of Draupadi which act as a strong stimulus like incense toa 
ghost. He reacts immediately and says ‘O Draupadi, one word of 
wrath from you is enough. Take it from me that with the smiung 
sweep of my mace, like a brand of devastating fire, I shall strike down 
wicked Duggasana and tie your hair with his entrails as you desire. 
Not only this, I shall tear asunder his chest and quaff his blood. 1 shall 
break the thighs of red-cyed Duryédhana and reduce to powder his 
crown studded with sparkling gems. Believe me Draupadi, sparks 
and live coals dart forth from my eyes as I see the enemies’. “This 
terrible vow of Bhima has found a most powerful expression in the 
words and tone of Pampa and defics all attempt at translaiion. Bhima 
thunders like a storm cloud on Dooms-Day repeating his vow in the 
presence of Bhisma and other elders. The muse of Pampa matches 
it in power as if it were a hurricane propelling that cloud. Later, 
when Pandavas leave for the forest it turns into soft and sweet spcech 
like a gale suddenly quelled, expressing the deep sympathy of the 
common people for the exiled Pandavas. The city folk who lined 
the streets as the Pandava brothers were leaving the capital exclaim 
‘what a rare person is Dharmaraja. How unsurpassed are Bhima, 
Arjuna and their younger brothers, Nakula and Sahadeva. It is a 
pity that this calamity should befall them. Drunk with joy at his 
success in the game of dice, Duryddhana saw only the land but not 
his duty, fool that he is. He did not see the club hanging unseen over 
him from behind but only saw the cup of milk before him’. This 
proverbial sentence, coming at the close of their very natural and 
human reaction, hints as never before at the impending war, bringing 
total ruin and disaster to Duryddhana. The sublime genius of Pampa 
has manifested itself with as much power in the delineation of character 
as in the handling of situations. He has shown deep understanding 
of all the characters that figure on the Mahabharata stage and port- 
rayed them with true insight as appropriate to every situation. Though 
he has declared at the end of this poem that he has treated Duryédhana 
as an embodiment of obduracy, Karna of truthfulness, Bhima of 
valour etc., he suggests that they are not just cast in the mould of one 
quality or the other but they are living human beings with complex 
personalities. In the episode in which Duryddhana decides to honour 
Bhisma with the command of the Kaurava army, the difference in the 
characters of Bhighma and Karna is striking. Karna speaks very 
slightingly of Bhisma as totally unfit to be an army chief on accoun 
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of old age, when Drona chides him with the remark ‘That you speak 
with such a bad tongue about an elderly person like Bhisma shows 
your mean birth and low Kula!’ Karna at once flares up. ‘You have 
long been bragging of Kula all the while. What is this business of 
Rula? 1 have the strength to swallow up anyone who assails me. 
Kula is not kula, it is ‘cala’ (stubbornness), which is real kula. 
Merit, self-respect and valour, that is kula. In this strife your idea 
of kula will bring you to grief and ruin’. To all this, Bhigma replies 
with characteristicdignity and restraint: ‘O Karna, do I have in me the 
overflowing valour, the intoxication of youth, the confidence of the 
king and the might of arm as you have? This is the Bharata war, in 
which we have to face Arjuna in battle. Why do you talk like one 
touched to the quick? On this great battlefield, you will have your 
turn too’, In the last sentence of Bhisma, the sarcastic suggestion is 
as subtle and sharp a it is mild. The suggestion is, you will get your 
turn to be commander as I have got it now. But it is only to fight and 
be finished and not to conquer’. The poet implies that Bhigma had 
foreseen with his far-sighted wisdom that the Pandavas would ulti- 
mately win the war. In the later phases of the story, the rashness 
and the vanity of Karna make room for humility and self-sacrifice. 
The noble personality of a truthful, charitable, loyal and dutiful 
Karna comes to the fore. When he becomes the commander of the 
Kaurava army, before going to battle he goes to Bhisma who is lying 
on a bed of arrows and touching hig feet with his forehead, craves his “ 
forgiveness, oe eo 

Bhigma is deeply touched by Karna’s penitence and speaks to him | 
calmly in his own dignified way without any of the bitterness of the 





4 
past. This situation is a test of Pampa’s insight into character. Here ft 
we see that his characters grow with circumstance and stand out as , 
living human beings. It is clear from the latter part of this classic NM 
that he had great love and admiration for Karna. He gives so much ; 


prominence to Karna after he becomes the army chief till his death 
that he occupies the centre of the stage as if he is the hero of the poem. : 
He praises him to the skies particularly when he falls to the arrow of 4 
Arjuna. The last stanza in which he extols him is the highest : 
tribute that a poet can pay to a hero. Addressing the reader the poet 
says ‘Oh brother, remember not any one else in the Bharata. If you 
wish to remember any one person with one mind remember Karna. 
Who can equal Karna in greatness, truthfulness, valour and self-denial? 
The Bharata story becomes sweet as nectar to the ear (Karnarasayana) 
with the people’s talk about Karna’. Another remarkable achievement 
of Pampabharata is the character of Duryodhana. The Duryédhana 
of Vyasabhdrata was a great warrior who was greedy and wicked as well 
as self-respecting and staunch. Sanskrit poets and poets in other 
Indian languages have etched his character inspired by the original, 
each in his own way. Though Pampa has generally followed the 
outline as he found it in the epic, he has shed a new light in the latter 
part of the Bharata Story and removed some of the contradictions in 
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the original. Duryodhana is not as some people think a high-souled 
person, but an ambitious hero with strong prejudices ingrained in him, 
Tt is characteristic of Pampa that he raises the tone of his character 
by emphasising the noble aspects of his personality which conceal 
his greed and hatred. The greedy and jealous Duryédhana of the 
former phase changes into a hero of many lovable qualities, almost 
making us forget his earlier phase. After the death of Karna, Duryod- 
hana laments his death in these words. ‘Both of us were one soul, 
though two in body. I loved you for my work and it was | who killed 
you’. He does not lose heart and does not agree to make peace with 
the Pandavas though his parents beg him to do so, Te says to them: 
‘Not that I cannot live in peace with the innocent Pandavas. — But the 
enemy must be resisted. _I have no love for this earth which swallowed 
the chariot of Karna’. He faces all odds and ill-omens on the battle- 
field and braves it all like a hero. In the duel with Bhima after his rise 
from Vaigampiyana lake, he falls to the ground with his thighs broken 
and crown shattered. He dies a hero's death. Whatever he said, he 
stuck to till the end, whatever he willed to do he did not flinch from, 
whatever he swore by, he carried out till his body fell to the ground. 
What a proud hero is Duryddhana? This is the encomivm, showered 
on him by Pampa. 

Pampabhdrata is one of the great classics of Kannada poctry. 
‘We may examine it in any aspect and we shall discover new meanings 
and new sources of delight. Its richness of imagery, felicity and 
propriety of diction, sound-effects, variety of metre and mastery of 
current idiom and proverb—whatever aspect we take up for study 
asenseof marvel dawns on us which is the ultimate effect of great poetry. 
As Pampa himself has said, poetry should be always as new and as 
solemn as the sea. It should contain the very essence of life and spread 
the message of true religion and culture. Like Adipurana, Pampa- 
bhdrata has these qualities of great poetry; it is even more mature and 
greater in the quality of its art. Though it is ostensibly secular, it is 
religious or cultural in the true sense of the term, For instance, in the 
four stanzas in which Pampa describes the beauty of Banavasi, he de- 
fines an ideal man as one, who has the quality of Taga and Bhoga 
{self-denial and enjoyment), learning and culture, love of music and 
sociability. This was the synthesis, which Pampa had observed in the 
culture of Karnatak and which he had tried to assimilate in his own 
personality. 
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OLD PERIOD—2 
PONNA-RANNA 


PONNA AND RaNNA were two poets of the 10th century, who were more 
or less contemporaries of Pampa. According to Ranna, these three 
formed a trio called Ratnatraya because they illumined Jaina thought 
through their puranas. Like Pampa and Ranna, Ponna seems to have 
followed the earlier tradition of writing one secular and another 
religious work in Ramakathe or Bhuvanaikaramabhyudaya and Séanti- 
purdna respectively. His Rdmakathe is not available, though stray 
stanzas from it appear in quotation. 

Santipurana is his only work, which has come down to us. It is 
the biography of Santinathatirthankara in the Jainapurana style. Most 
of this work is preoccupied with an elaborate and intricate account of 
the eleven previous births of Santingtha. Almost everywhere the poet 
has used his source material for high-flown description and sectarian 
elucidation. There is not a single captivating situation or impressive 
character, such as we have in Adipurana. Be it, however, said to his 
credit that even through the thick cloud of convention, a bright image 
or a happy phrase shines forth here and there and reveals his real genius. 
It will not be fair to judge him until we are in possession of his other 
work, where he might have had greater opportunities of unshackled 
expression. 

Ranna has earned fame as a great poet who lighted up Kannada 
poetry by his singular lustre. Born in a Jaina family of banglemakers 
in north Karnatak, he travelled to Jaina centres of learning in the 
south and mastered grammar and the classics of the day. He came back 
to the land of his birth and became the court-poet of SatyaSraya, the 
Chalukyan emperor. In his personality, we see the self-confidence 
of a valiant poet who fought against odds and carved his destiny by 
his own effort. He is never shy in praising himself and his works. 
There is no limit to his zeal, no restraint on his inspiration. He hates 
hypocrisy and circumlocution in life and literature. There is a terrific 
power and directness in his poetic expression. He wrote Ajitapurana 
and Gadayuddha—one religious and another secular, following in the 
foot-steps of Pampa but refusing to be his mere shadow. Ajitapurdna 
is the story of Ajitanatha, the second Tirthankara, which he wrote at 
the instance of Attimabbe, who was one of the most charitable women 
of the day and won the title of Danacintamani. Ajitapurana is 
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characterised by the absence of the Bhavdvali' tangle. Only one 
previous birth of Ajitaswami has come in for treatment. Ranna 
concentrates all his attention on the life of Ajitaswimi from his 
entry into womb upto his salvation, detailing the five Kalyanas 
ie, phases in his life according to Jaina tradition, ‘Phere 
is not much of a story interest or human touch in the narration, Every- 
thing is extraordinary and marvellous. But in the story of emperor 
Sagara, we do have a graphic picture of human valour and Taman 
sorrow at separation. One can see in it the zeal and the power of 
Ranna’s genius, the height of fancy and the mastery of diction, showing 
promise of greater achievement. Gaddyuddha ov Sahasabhimavijaye 
as he calls it is Ranna’s masterpiece, his Aritiratna, ‘The concluding 
portion of the Mahabharata is the theme of this work in campu form. 
Pampabharata in general and the 13th Agwasa in particular inspired 
Ranna and influenced his work. He might have read and reread 
Pampabhdrata with a high sense of appreciation and made it his own. 
That is why he has reproduced some of its ideas and phrases ad 
verbum and on some he has shed the light of his own imagination. 
He has taken the cue from Sanskrit plays like Bhasa’s Orubhanga and 
Bhattanarayana’s Venisamhara and produced a rare work of art, which 
delights both the ear and the eye as it combines both poctic and 
dramatic elements. It is an undisputed fact that even after imbibing 
several influences, Ranna has given to Kannada poctry a work which 
in a sense is a reshaping of an old story but is yet original and brilliant. 
Just as Pampa named Arikésari as the hero of his Bharata and identi- 
fied him with Arjuna, Ranna raised his patron Satyasraya to the 
status of the hero of his poem and identified him with Bhima. Pampa’s 
work was called Vikramarjunavijaya, whercas Ranna’s work was 
called Sahasabhimavijaya. Pampa put Arjuna on the throne at the 
end, Ranna enthroned Bhima. In his excessive loyalty to his king, 
Ranna has attributed the genealogy of his patron ts Bhima as Pampa 
did to Arjuna and has thus spoiled the charm of the identification. 
On the whole, it may be said that Ranna has exhibited a greater 
sense of propriety in this kind of manipulation. For, Bhima who 
fulfilled his pledge to Draupadi, rightly deserves the honour of wearing 
the kingly crown and tying Draupadi’s hair into a braid. Gadayuddha 
is not a work of epic magnitude like Pampabhdarata but it has attained 
poetic greatness in modest length. As suggested earlier, Gada@yuddha 
has in the greater part assumed the character of a drama though it 
is a poem to be read. Therein lies its excellence. The entire poem 
can be divided into eight or ten scenes, showing in every situation 
and dialogue how Ranna was a born dramatist. For instance, in the 
first scene, there is fury of increasing tempo in the fiery words of vow 
uttered by Bhima when he is provoked by Draupadi. Besides, there 
is a dramatic directness of appeal in the dialogue of this situation.” 





1 Bhavavali means ‘a series of births’. 
*.Ranna: Gadadyuddha, 1/55-70. 
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Bhima has killed Dusgasana and quaffed his blood, But his vow 
remains unfulfilled in respect of Duryédhana. So he appears as 
fierce as the god of Death at the time of the deluge. 

Draupadi is even now apprehensive that there may be peace with 
Duryédhana. Well, ‘if there be peace, you may return to the forest. 
As for me, I shall have recourse to fire as I have come out of fire’. 
To these biting words of Draupadi, Bhima reacts strongly like Re- 
tribution incarnate, ‘if you are the daughter of fire, I am the son of 
wind. Ifwe join, can there be peace at all? Wind and fire—can these 
two together not burn up the foe? Draupadi, this your hair blackened 
by the smoke of the fire of insult is not a mere dark mass; it is the 
weird hand of death, thrust forth to suck the life of the Kuru family. 
I killed all Kaurava brothers, drank the blood of the brother of this 
wretched Kaurava. I have fulfilled two of my vows, Will I sit 
quiet without fulfilling the remaining two? I shall break the thighs of 
Duryédhana, smash his crown‘and then do your hair’. In these words 
we do not have just imaginative puissance but the evidence of a drama- 
tic vigour, capable of producing extraordinary effect when visualised 
and acted. 

Further, when Duryddhana is opening his heart to Sanjaya on 
the battle-field, his parents wend their way in search of him. Durys- 
dhana swoons, not being prepared to show his face to them. They 1 
lament that even he, the last scion of the family, has breathed his last. ‘ 
When, however, he regains consciqusness, they beg of him to make 
peace with the Pandavas. -In the simple, unassuming manner of a 
mother, Gandhiri says, ‘Give up this business of war and come home; ' 
my son. The dead sons are dead and gone, you are enough for us. 
Can we bring back those who passed away?? Duryodhana cannot 
even bear to listen to such a proposal, He emits sparks of revenge. 
‘I shall vanquish Arjuna and pull out Karna and Dusggasana from. 
Bhima’s belly. May be they are guilt-less but I can never live in peace 
with Dharmaraja’. Here we have words which acquire full signi- 
ficance only when acted on the stage. As soon as Duryddhana 
utters the name of Arjuna and mumbles the name of Bhima, he is 
suddenly reminded of his beloved friend, Karna and his fond brother, 
Dussasana, whom Arjuna and Bhima sent to untimely grave and he 
resolves to avenge their cruel death. This kind of dramatic sudden- 
ness has imparted a flavour all its own to Ranna’s poetry. 

Duryddhana lies hidden in the Vaisampayana lake on the advice 
of Bhisma. Not being able to find him anywhere after a frantic search, 
Bhima is furious. Biting his moustache, he roars:. ‘What shall I do 
to track him down? Shall I force the gods to vomit the nectar that 
they have drunk? Did he go to the nether world or to the ends of the 
earth or did he enter again the womb of his mother? I shall trace 
and hack him even if he is under the protective arms of the’ gods’. 
Bhima then proceeds to the enemies’ camp and meets Dhritarastra 
and Gandhari. He boastfully tells them, ‘I: have killed your hundred 
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sons and I have now come td swallow up Duryédhana’. —_At this, 
Gandhari makes a pathetic appeal to him: ‘Even the anguish caused 
by the death of a hundred sons has not put out our lives. Do one 
good turn to us, Bhima. Swallow us up first and then swallow our 
son’. How simple and how heart-rending is this appeal, coming from 
amother’s heart! In Gandhari, Ranna has embodied all motherhood. 
At long last, Duryddhana is traced in the lake. The words of the 
other Pandavas are of no avail in rousing him from hiding. “Chen 
Bhima sees that he will come out only after hearing his voice. He 
pours forth a lava of insulting and provocative words. It has an 
immediate effect. ‘When Duryddhana heard the voice, which surpass- 
ed the roar of the lion and the thunder of the clouds, his eyes reddened 
with anger and he perspired though he was submerged in water!’ 
The genius of Ranna has found its fulfilment by hitting upon the right 
image to express fury. Can any one perspire while under water? 
No, never, but when the fire of fury, capable of consuming that water, 
blazes forth, even the impossible happens. Duryddhana can no longer 
remain in water. He comes out like fire on Dooms-Day, rising from 
the nether world and asks ‘Where is Bhima?’. Looking a!l around, he 
brandishes his mace as his red eyes burn like the third eye of god Siva. 
In this way, the sentiment of Roudra mingles with that of Vira and 
soars to new heights in what follows. In heroic dialogue and retort 
and in the duel between the two heroes—in all this, the genius of Ranna 
has carried the music of the dreadful to the highest pitch. The charac- 
ter of Duryddhana attracts us in the greater part of Gaddyuddha as it 
does in the concluding part of Pampabharata. His unflinching fortitude, 
brotherly love, ideal friendship, singlehanded valour—these qualities 
of his command our respect. Seeing the dead body of Abhimanyu, 
the son of his enemy, he pays his sincere tribute to him. He exclaims 
‘Let me die like you after showing my prowess in battle’. He even 
bows to him though he is a young boy. When he lies on the ground 
with his thigh broken and when his death is near, Aswatthdma rashly 
kills the children of the Pandavas and placing their heads before him, 
says ‘Look, here are the heads of the Pandavas’, The ‘high-souled’ 
Duryédhana gazes over them and observes in deep sorrow ‘This is 
not the head of Bhima, Had it been his, could it have looked at me in 
so unaffected a manner? It is all in vain. You have lost all sense. 
These are not the heads of the Pandavas. You have thoughtlessly done 
to death the children of the Pandavas’. The reason given by Ranna 
for saying that it was not the head of Bhima is an excellent instance 
of his great genius. The term ‘high-souled’ (Mahanubhava) used 
by Ranna in respect of Duryddhana in this context is to a certain extent 
an exaggeration. If we do not take into account the subtle implication 
of all his words that follow, we may be confirmed in our opinion that he 
was a very noble person. In our view, Duryddhana of the Mahd- 
bharata was not just a wicked man. He was a complex character. 
He was as much a self-respecting hero as he was greedy and hateful. 
This conception of Duryddhana reached its apex in Pampabharata 
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and declined a little in Gadayuddha. “Though Ranna has generally 
stressed the lofty nature of Duryddhana, it may be seen that he has 
prevented an overdoing of that loftiness by humanising him in the 
proper context. Therein lies his singular contribution to the portrayal 
of this character. 


Other Poets 

Among the other writers of the tenth century, Cavundardya-deserves 
mention as a prose stylist. Like Pampa, he was both a poet and a 
warrior. As the commander of the army of king Racamalla, he won 
many battles and installed the colossal image of GommatéSwara in 
Sravanabelogola. The theme of his work, entitled Cdvundaraya purana 
is the life and legend of 63 Salakapurusas of Jaina tradition. It was his 
intention to epitomige in Kannada the well-known Mahapurana written 
in Sanskrit. Mostly he is interested in the salient features of Jaina 
tradition and religion. His general outlook is that of an accurate 
‘recorder of tradition and not of a creative artist. He chooses the most 
essential features of his theme and describes them with the precision of 
a scientific writer. His. work has acquired importance mainly for its 
unique prose style—a style which combines the narrative and the 
scientific manner of writing which flourished independently of each 
other for centuries. In this work, the natural flow of narrative prose 
and the flexibility of the language of everyday life have been blended. 
with the precision .and concreteness of scientific prose. Thus 
Cavundaraya has won a place in the literary world more as a prose 
stylist than as a narrative artist. ‘ ; 

Nagavarma I lived towards the close of thetenth century. His date 
and works have been the subject of controversy. Itis here assumed that 
he was the author of two works viz., Chhandombudhi and Karnataka 
Kadambari. Chhandémbudhi is the first available work on prosody. in 
Kannada, that has defined in clear terms what may be called Kannada 
Prosody and explained the metrical forms peculiar to Kannada poetry 
alongside of Sanskrit metres. His Karnataka kadambari is a rendering 
into Kannada of the well-known K@dambari of Bana in Sanskrit. 
Bana’s Kadambari, which is the very acme of lofty grandeur in Sanskrit, 
is a challenge to any translator. Nagavarma took up the challenge and 
achieved considerable success in his task by converting it into a classical 
composition in the campu form. He took care to see that on the one 
hand the adaptation did not carry his work far from the original and 
that on the other hand, it did not become artificial by being too close to 
it. He thus struck a middle path and achieved a model translation. 
He has taken particular care to retain the essence of the original story, 
the sense of character, the charm of description and the beauty of 
imagery, peculiar to Bana. By assimilating the original and making it 
his own, he produced a work which reads like an effortless original 
composition. What would have been a mere translation has thus come 
to be a ‘transcreation’—an original composition with its own form and 
flavour. Of course, in this endeavour, he has omitted some portions, 
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condensed some others and expanded a few others. Like an ideal 
translator, he has introduced poctic ideas, which are finer than in the 
original. The omission of descriptive passages found in the original is 
generally dictated by a sense of appropriat His language is simple 
and clear and sweet to the ear; it flows on hike a limpid and solemn 
stream. It is free from excessive importation of Sanskrit words from the 
original; nor has his own Sanskritism rendered the style obscure and 
clumsy. The romantic theme and plot of Bana’s Kadambari become 
dear and near to us. It may be confidently said that no translation in 
old Kannada has equalled this work. 

As we move to the eleventh century, we begin to feel that in poctry, 
the age of the Titans is over. In the tenth century, Kannada was 
fortunate in two such mighty poets as Pampa and Ranna. In life 
as well as in literature, a certain extraordinary vitality manifested itself. 
The poets, no doubt, were a few but in the campu poems, they gave 
poetry ofahigh quality. In the eleventh century, however, the number 
of poets was small and their writings were generally of poor quality 
barring, of course, a few exceptions, But a new happy tendency was 
manifest. Whatever the theme religious or secular, the poets wrote 
in high-flown campu form. In this century, however, the stories 
came close to the life of the common man. The prose story had 
already appeared in works like Vaddarddhane. But they smacked 
more of the old world and had less of narrative flavour, Durgasimha 
and Nayaséna stood out as signposts of the new trend. Durgasimha 
was an army chief in the court of the Calukyan king, called Jagadék- 
amalla in the first half of the eleventh century and belonged to the 
class of poet-warriors like Pampa. The only work, which he has 
written, is a rendering of Sanskrit Pancatantra, which is well-known as 
a collection of fables. But his version has a distinction, He has 
said in his preface that his Pancatantra in Kannada was different 
from others, based as it was on the Pancatantra of Vasubhagabhatta, 
which owed its origin to the five stories written by Gunadhya in 
Paigacaka language. He has not made any mention of the Pancatantra 
of Visnusarma, which is generally known in the world of Sanskrit. 
We owe our very knowledge of the existence of the Vasubhagabhatta 
version to the Pancatantra of Durgasimha. It has thus gained a special 
importance in the whole range of Indian literature. The researches 
of scholars brought to light the Tantrépakhydna in Sanskrit and 
Javanese versions of Vasubhagabhatta’s narrative tradition. Scholars 
are still engaged in a comparative study of all these versions. In the 
meanwhile, it may be broadly surmised that the stories which are 
not found in Visnugarma’s Pancatantra but are found in Durgasimha, 
have been culled from Vasubhaga’s version. Secondly, Durgasimha 
used Jaina doctrines and terms not found in Visnugarma, though he 
himself was a follower of Vedic religion. This shows that the original 
Pancatantra of Vasubhaga had Jaina predilections. Durgasimha 
avers that he has composed his work in a novel way. We cannot 
examine his claim until we are in possession of Vasubhaga’s authentic 
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version. For the present we may safely conclude that he has generally 
retained the story and the temper of the original and amplified it 
occasionally in his narration and description. Besides, in his use 
of campu form, prose preponderates over verse. It differs from the 
campu pattern of Pampa and others in subject-matter and style. 
Probably his innovation lies in this difference. Just as Nagavarma 
showed his originality by his adaptation of Bana’s Kaddambari, Durga- 
simha might have displayed his originality in his rendering of Pan- 
chatantra. It is noteworthy that each has bent the campu form to his 
purpose, while trying to render Sanskrit works which are entirely 
prose or predominantly prose. But in their achievement in adaptation 
they are not in the same class. Though Durgasimha did have the 
Jearning and the genius for a good adaptation, he did not have the 
poetic gift and the rhaturity of style of Nagavarma I. In his narration 
as well as his diction, he combines the traits of campu with those of the 
gadyakathd i.e., prose narration. He shows definite leanings towards 
pure Kannada idiom and has mastered it. While the attempt to combine 
the classical and the popular styles may deserve praise as a striking 
experiment, it must be admitted that he has not achieved a synthesis. 
J€ Nagavarma I, gave Kannada a free and fascinating rendering of 
Bana’s Kadambari, a well-known Sanskrit classic, Durgasimha rendered 
into Kannada a popular collection of tales in Sanskrit. Durgasimha 
mere a middle position of hogour among translators of Sanskrit 
works. ; 

Nagacandra was one of the illustrious poets, who lived towards 
the close of the 11th century a.D. We know but little about his life. 
He seems to have been honoured by the kings of Hoysala and Chalukya 
dynasties but we do not know specifically who his royal patron was. 
He has said that he built a temple for Mallijina at Vijayapura i.e., 
modern Bijapur and wrote a work on that Tirthankara. He was a 
very devout Jaina. His works reveal his religious fervour and his 
reverence for Jina and Guru. He was also one of the great exponents 
of Santarasa as a sentiment in poetry. He wrote two books viz., 
Mallinathapurana and Ramacandra Caritapurdna. In the former, 
probably his first work, he narrates the story of Mallinatha, the 19th 
“Tirthankara in the tradition of Jainapuranas, for which Pampa had 
blazed the trail in his Adipurdna. Though the story of this purana 
is thin, it has spread over 14 cantos comprising numerous stanzas. 
A king called Vaigravana, at the zenith of the pleasures of earthly life, 
-saw a big banyan tree crash, struck by lightning. Itshocked him into a 
realisation of the vanity of life and he retired to the forest for penance 
and became Ahamindra in heaven. In his next birth, he was born as 
Mallinatha, renounced the world at a very young age and attained the 
stature of Tirthankara by the power of his penance. In his Purana, 
Nagachandra covers the thin bower of story with creeper-like descrip- 
tions and with a variegated portrayal of bhdga and tyaga. There is, 
of course, architectonic skill but there is hardly any situation which 
moves us deeply. The one or two situations, to which we are drawn, 
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turn out to be just pretexts for elaborate description or philosophic 
cogitation. For instance, when Vaisravana beholds the sudden 
fall of a banyan tree, he begins to wonder whether one could depend 
on this body which may meet the fate of that tree atany time and his 
thoughts turn towards renunciation. ‘Thought follows thought, all 
centred on the futility of earthly life. With such thoughts, the king 
goes to bed in perfect peace and when he wakes up next morning and 
looks at the sky, the sky seems as pure and sacred asa hermitage. Tere 
is no mere idle fancy. It is a significant image, suggesUnK the king’s 
keenness to retire to the forest for penance with a puriited heart, When 
he announces his resolve, there is lamentation in the harem. “Che 
queens cry their heart out and roll on the ground. But this grief does 
not shake his decision. Like the sun who dries up the dew on the 
lotus with the soft morning ray, he wipes the tear from his son’s vye 
and says: ‘One should grieve over the loss of virtue; should one grieve 
on the gain of virtue?’ Lengthy poems, which have but a thin story 
element and have considerable padding of description are numerous in 
Kannada. They achieve poetic excellence occasionally, in the midst 
of the flight of mere fancy and the display of grandiose diction. Malli- 
nathapurana undoubtedly is not of this category; it is deeper in signi- 
ficance and displays better construction. All the same, it has no situa- 
tions vibrating with life and not much of character portrayal. As such, 
it cannot be rated high as a poem, though here and there it scales con- 
siderable heights of poetry. 

Ramacandracaritapurana or Pamparamdyana as it is popularly 
called is Nagacandra’s second and more mature work. It has been 
guessed that already there was a Ramayana in Kannada before Kaviraja- 
marga, since it contains a few excerpts from it. The Ramakathe of 
Ponna has not yet been traced. Pamparamayana is, therefore, the first 
extant Ramayana, which is fairly extensive. But it does not owe its 
inspiration to Valmiki’s Ramdyana. It is indebted to Pauma caria of 
Vimalasiri, which presents the Jaina version of the Ramayana. Naga- 
candra has followed this Prakrit original very closely and yet he says 
that his narration is unique (Aparva). If one were to compare it with 
Valmiki-Ramdyana, his statement can be accepted. But the word 
‘Apirva’ loses some of its force if Nagacandra’s work were to be com- 
pared with Pauma caria, Only when we study the work minutely, we 
find a few innovations in point of detail. Its total impact is different 
because of the degree of elaboration in plot and characterisation. 
Though in relation to the original, Pamparamayana is an abridgement, 
by itself it is an extensive work in campu form having 16 Asvasas. 
The poet has elaborated the theme in the manner of a classical poet with 
a view to satisfying his religious and poetic urges. 

All the characters of Pamparamayana are moulded after Vimalasiiri 
in their strength and their weakness. According to Vimalastiri, Rama 
had reached the very last birth in the cycle of spiritual evolution and 
could not, therefore, resort to violence. Lakgmana could do it. It is, 
therefore, he who kills Ravana and for this act he is condemned to hell 
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for some time and later attains salvation. Nagacandra makes no 
attempt to eliminate the inconsistencies, resulting from his faithful 
adherence to the original. His Rama acts in a’ manner, which is un- 
becoming of a Kgatriya hero. And yet he occupies the centre of the 
stage. It is Lakgmana, who displays admirable prowess in many battles 
and achieves victory and marries several lovely maidens. But he does 
not get as much importance as Rama.. The character of Sita is, how- 
ever, uniformly appealing. She is steadfast in her love and devotion to 
her husband like Valmiki’s Sita. But her chastity pales into ineffectual 
idealism when both Rama and Laksmana show no qualms about 
polygamy. In Valmiki’s Ramayara, the mutual love and single-minded 
devotion of Rama and Sita are a source of inspiration in conjugal life. 
It disappears here. It is strange that Mandédari, the wife of Ravana, 
tries to persuade Sita to accept the love of Ravana. Thus she tarnishes 
her own character. Jt is the character of Ravana in Pampardmayana, 
that lives fresh if our memory. The Ravana of Vimalasiri is different 
from the Ravana of Valmiki. Vimalasiiri’s Ravana is a high-souled 
person and a man of virtue. But in an evil hour he falls a prey to his 
passion for Sita, He carries her away to Lanka and labours hard to win 
her love. But when he realises how steadfast is her devotion to Rama, 
he repents his action and retraces his steps. Nagacandra has made 
this conception of the character his own and realises it in the poem 
magnificently. We.may cite a few examples of his art of delineation. 
Ravana approached the impregnable fort of Nalak&bara in his trium- 
phant march for world-conquest. »When he is considering how’ best 
to capture the fortress, Uparambha, wife of Nalakibara, who has long 
-been enamoured of him, sent her emissary to Ravana. Ravana sum- 
mons her and pretends to love her only with a view to mastering the 
technique of capturing the fort. Then he says to her ‘you have been 
my preceptor because you have taught me the technique. “Have no 
other thought but be happy with your husband in conjugal love’. 
Later, Ravana takes the vow of ‘parangana virati’ (desistance from 
other women) and is revered far and wide as a man of virtue and nobility. 
Tt is against this background that we must view the episode of the 
abduction of Sita. On hearing that his sister’s son was killed by Laks- 
mana, Ravana was volcanic in fury and decided to have revenge on 
him. As he sped in his Puspaka-Vimana, the flag of his ‘Vimana’ 
fluttering backward in the wind blowing from the opposite direction 
seemed to motion to him to go back; the tinkling of the bells seemed to 
proclaim the impropriety of his act, and pearl-like drops trickling from 
the clouds looked like tears of his Punyadévata (the goddess of his good 
deeds). When he saw Sita beside Rama, she appeared like a snare to 
his sight and a diamond shackle to his heart. His mind wavered. 
Cupid discharged his row of arrows on long-sought Ravana, asking 
him mockingly what had. happened to that mind, which till then the 
loveliness of several earthly and even celestial damsels could not move. 
Like sparks reduced to cinders, all his virtues faded. It was due to 
the evil moment. Even the sea transgresses its limit at some time or 
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the other. Ravana summoned his avalokini vidyd, which was his 
conscience and divine agent to ask how Sita could be separated from 
Rama. The Vidyi trembled and cautioned him against that temp- 
tation. But Ravana refused to listen. He hastened to her presence 
when she was alone and carried her away by force. Nagacandra 
makes this pathetic situation deeply moving. And further, the supreme 
efforts of Ravana to entice Sita have stirred the powerful imagination 
of the poet. In one of the most cloquent passages in the context, 
Ravana tempts Sita with the picture of his pomp thus: ‘On a couch 
made of the tusk of Indra’s elephants, which was broken in a tight 
with me, you will lie on the soft fur of the swan of Brahma, which 
was killed by the guardian angels of the quarters and used to serve 
as cover for their own backs. You will lie there until you wake up to 
hear the morning song, sung by heavenly singers’. This stanza is 
ample testimony to the great power of Nagacandra to realize in a 
vivid image an abstract idea—the idea of luxury. 

Sita did not succumb even to this most dazzling temptation. 
Ravana then assumed a weird form and tried to frighten her. But 
she remained adamant, with the hallowed name of Jina on her lips, 
like the brightness of a gem, which docs not flicker in the wind. 
Rivana was deeply impressed by her unalterable love for Rama, 
overcame his weakness for her just as turbid water loses its impurity 
and becomes perfectly pure and limpid. In this way Nagacandra, 
inspired by Vimalasiiri, has recreated the character and personality 
of Ravana. As in the works of Pampa and Ranna, Duryédhana has 
shone as a noble hero despite the complexity of his mental make-up, 
so in this work of Nagacandra, Ravana has come out as sinless though 
a sinner and manifested his penitent goodness. 

Nagacandra has called himself Abhinavapampa. His work is 
known as Pamparémdyana. If his title means that he was another 
Pampa, a poet as great as he, it may be regarded as self-praisc. But 
there are more points of dissimilarity than of similarity between them. 
Pampa wrote two different types of composition, one the religious and 
the other secular. The Bharata of Pampa is secular, whereas the 
Ramayana of Nagacandra is religious, being a Jaina version. They 
differ considerably in the treatment of the theme and style. Pampa’s 
style is characterised by compactness and a certain amount of obscurity 
while Nagacandra’s style is clear and limpid. Nagacandra did have 
the poetic genius of Pampa and he knew the art of compression. 
But both his works did not equal any work of Pampa, probably because 
of their preoccupation with sectarian religion and ethics. They 
occasionally offer passages of great poetry but the total work fails to 

afford the experience of great poetry. 

The poetess Kanti is mentioned as a contemporary of Nagacandra. 
Nagacandra himself does not refer to her. References to her are 
later than the 16th century. Some verses known as riddles of Kanti 
and Hampa are extant. Though it is not easy to dismiss all about 
her as myth, it is doubtful if the verses attributed to her are genuine. 
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One can only say that she will rank as the first poetess in Kannada 
if her identity is established by further research. 


Nayasena : 


Nayasena was an ascetic poet of the early part of the 12th century. 

He wrote Dharmdmria, a collection of 14 stories, emphasising the 
significance of the 14 vows of Jaina religion. Though thé form of 
this work is campu, the style is more popular than classical. Con- 
sidering his skili as a story teller in the popular vein, his sense of 
satire and abundant use of popular idiom and adage, his work can be 
truly described as a Jaina purana, meant for the common man. Of 
course, he shows sectarian zeal in his narration and overdoes the use 
of popular diction. He is one of the earliest story tellers and satirists, 
with a prediliction towards the popular manner of writing in a classical 
age. In fact, he was the first poet to voice his protest against the ex- 
cessive use of Sanskrit in Kannada poetry. He held aloft the banner 
of pure Kannada in his own work though he was also not altogether free 
from blame in employing Sanskrit words and phrases in his verse. 
One of the striking features of his narrative art is the exuberance in the 
use of similes mostly in his prose passages. There is a kind of pro- 
priety, a certain flavour, a sense of humour and a closeness to the life’ 
of the people in this kind of writing. But as has been pointed out, 
he does not exhibit a sense of proportion. The excessive use of 
similes impedes the narration and makes the style verbose. . Another 
writer called Brahmagiva lived in te middle of the 12th century A.D. 
and wrote a work in verse called Samayapariksa. It is avowedly a 
combative book which aims at denouncing and ridiculing other 
faiths like Saivism and establishing the supremacy of Jainism. There 
is no story or plot, no character study or description of any kind in it. 
It is rational in its approach and satirical in its tone. Its satire is 
often biting, intolerant of other faiths and beliefs. But it is a rare 
record of the manners, customs and superstitions of the day. Thus 
it is a handbook of immense value to students of social and religious 
life of mediaeval Karnataka. 

Nagavarma II, who lived in the middle of the 12th century, was a 
scholar of repute and a poet of merit. He pressed into service his 
encyclopaedic knowledge and produced scientific works on grammar, 
poetics, prosody and lexicon, all that a student of Kannada might need 
whether he is 2 poet or a critic. Nagavarma was not just a pedantic 
scholar but a man of erudition with a progressive outlook. He was 
hailed as one of the best critics of the day. 

We have in the course of this survey dealt with literature in Kannada 
from 500 to 1200 a.p. with special reference to a few significant 
writers of importance and their contribution to literature. This 
period is known as thé golden age of Kannada poetry, the age of the 
classical epic. Campu was the most favourite form of composition 
in this age. It reached its high watermark in some of the secular and 
religious works, written by eminent poets. The secular works achieved 
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a fine blending of contemporary history and epic theme. This 
manner of writing, different from the direct treatment of historical 
theme, was perhaps a novel feature in the whole range of Indian 
literature. Towards the end of this period, story literature came to be 
produced in simple campu form, overladen with prose, probably as 
a reaction against high-fown classics, whose appeal was limited to 
learned scholars. ‘These works registered a protest against the dis- 
proportionate use of Sanskrit and upheld the cause of pure Kannada 
as the language of the people. Thus we already sce here the sceds of 
the revolutionary outlook, the freedom of experiment and expression, 
which marked the coming age. There is evidence for the fact that 
Vacana literature, which flourished in the middle of the 12th century, 
had its beginnings towards the end of this age, probably even earlier. 
By and large, the ancient period was dominated by the classical trend, 
though the last years paved the way for a radical change. 
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CHAPTER V 


MEDIEVAL PERIOD—1 
EARLY VACANAKARAS 


AxourT the middle of the 12th century, a new constellation arose on the 

Kannada horizon. Every one of the stars in it had its own lustre but 

no sense of separateness. One was different from the other and yet 

one was in tune with the other. An emerging pattern-held them and 

they all moved forward to the same rhythm. Allamaprabhu, Basavéés- 

wara and other Vacanakaras formed this group. Their vehicle of 
expression came to be known as vacana i.e., a kind of poetic prose, 

because it was their spoken style, not the written style. Some of it 

might have been written by them and some by others. But mainly it 

was inspired word, that came from their deep experience spontaneously. 

Vacana literature was born in a certain political and socio-religious 
setting. Politically it was a time when the glory of the Calukyas 
of Kalyana had been on the downward trend after reaching its zenith 
in the reign of Vikramaditya VI. Bijjala, a feudatory of the Calukyas, 
set aside a weak ruler and usurped the throne. - He became a powerful, 
independent king. He came under the growing influence of traditional 
institutions. Social inequality was rampant. Violence prevailed in 
the name of sacrifice and offering to the village deity. There was a 
regular tussle between the Vedic and the Jaina faiths. Brahmanism 
had become petrified and hypocrisy reigned supreme. The common 
people went after many gods and ignored the god of life. Several 
thoughtful persons sensed that the world was out of joint but did not 
have either the knowledge or the courage to face the situation, The 
Vacanakaras appeared at such a critical juncture and scattered widely 
the seeds of a socio-religious revolution. They gave the electrifying 
message of equality, of one godhead and of strict morality. They 
told these things to themselves and then to those near to them. What- 
ever they preached, they were the first to practise. They gave to 
Karnatak a rich legacy of spiritual and ethical culture. In the middle 
of the 12th century, vacana as a form of expression attainedits maturity 
with all the variety and wealth of which it was capable. But there is 
evidence to show that it had been current for about a century before, 
although to a very limited extent. BasavéSwara refers to the vacanas of 
Adyas or earlier Vacanakaras and makes mention of Dévara Dasimayya, 
who is assigned to the early part of the 11th century. He even alludes to 
some Vacanakaras who were either his contemporaries or predecessors. 
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In Dasimayya’s pithy sayings, we get a forctaste of the spiritual feast, 
which was going to follow a hundred years later. For example, we 
have an epigram like ‘the tongue of a man in fever will never relish 
fresh milk’ or harsh satire as in ‘Don’t you believe the devotion of an 
impostor. It is like a cat ina monastery which jumps ata mouse’, At 
times, his sarcasm is too harsh and his language rather rough. “That 
subtle rhythm and softness, which is peculiar to vacana prose, is licking. 
Among the Vacanakdras, who lived at the time of Basavéswara, Sakalésa 
Ma§adarasa was an elderly contemporary, who wrote nearly a tarmdred 
vacanas. They showed an improvement on earlier vacanas and prepared 
the ground for the mysticism and the social philosophy of Basavéswara, 


Allamaprabhu 

One of the most remarkable personalities of this period was Allama- 
prabhu, who was not only senior to Basavéswara and other saints but 
also the tallest among them in respect of knowledge and wisdom. — His 
life is shrouded in mystery, but doubtless he was one of the most detach- 
ed persons and a perfect jidnt. He became the leader of those who 
stood for the Sarana way of life and presided over the institution known 
as ‘the bower of experience’ (Anubhavamantapa). 

With all this, it must be said that he was not rigidly bound to any 
creed or dogma. He appreciated what was good in all paths and in 
allseekers. He criticised their defects as well. All religions, including 
the Viragaiva faith, came in for his severe criticism, Whenever they were 
bogged in secondary notions and external forms. But the severity of 
his criticism coming as it did from a truth-loving j#a@ni was inspired 
by the desire to do good to all and to help seckers to progress in their 
chosen path. That is why it was welcomed by all. Many of his 
vacanas are not easy to understand. What he uttered from the depth 
of mystical experience and from the height of his truth-consciousness 
was not mere word, it was ahymnor mantra. The core of his vacanas 
haslentsignificance to his own saying that word is ‘Jy6tirlinga’, the light 
of God incarnate. He had realised that truth which is beyond utter- 
ance. He has said, ‘Those, who have known the unknowable vast, are 
quiet as if they don’t know. When the mind sees the Vast and speaks 
of it through a certain word, the experience transcends that word. 
Lo, has anyone fed the child called the infinite (Nirala), named and 
called it? Alas, look at the embarrassment of bashful word!’ His 
words, which explain how that experience is beyond the reach of word, 
come within our reach owing to the power of his speech and his excep- 
tional imagination. One can name and call all children born on earth. 
But who can name appropriately this child Nirala? If sabda or word is 
called on to do this task, it would feel embarrassed and bashful. Be- 
cause it is aware that this task is beyond its capacity. How vivid is 
this expression! Even then, just as the shyness of the bride slowly 
melts away, the shyness of word recedes and it tries to describe the 
Vast as best it can. We come across such descriptions in the sayings 
of Allama. Some of them are known as riddles, as they cannot be 
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generally understood without an explanation of their peculiar symbolism. 
As literature, they are bereft of clarity due to the very indefiniteness of 
their imagery. Barring these, there are vacanas which are as clear 
and charming as they are subtle in meaning. For instance, ‘Look at 
the weariness and agony of people, who would not grasp what they saw 
but sought what they could not say. With what warm clothing wilt 
they cover it, if a whole mountain shivers with cold? How will they 
clothe it, if the vast plain becomes naked? To what can you liken if 
a devotee turns into a heretic?” Generally the unique personality of 
Allama shines with soothing lustre in all his sayings and drives away all 
the dust in the farthest corners of our minds. It opens to us new 
horizons, unknown to us before and underlines the inconsistency 
between our word and deed. It is like a thunderbolt to our ignorance 
and vanity. But it is not a blow that destroys; it is a blow that makes 
for growth. For example, ‘Oh, they sip the water after washing out- 
wardly without knowing how to wash inwardly. I was astonished to 
see a god installed in a temple by mortals. I was wonderstruck to see 
people enjoying themselves by arranging for the daily worship of the 
eternal and the ineffable. They worship God in stone. It cannot be. 
This is suckling today a child, which is to be born tomorrow. Why do 
you want a temple, when there is a temple already in your body? O 
Lord, if you are turned into a stone, what shall Ibe?” It is a common 
belief that it is a religious virtue to build a temple and worship an idol, 
installed there. This leads toa delusion that the idol itself is the sup- 
reme reality. Allamaprabhu pricks fhe bubble in his own characteris- 
tic way. ‘The saints have long since expressed the importance of inner 
purity and of the omnipresence of God. This very truth in Allama- 
prabhu’s singular manner takes on a subtle imaginative form, with a 
touch of satire, which pleases though it pierces. It lifts us from con- 
ventional truth to the ultimate reality. ‘Those who worship stone 
gods only show their ignorance and make fools of themselves .. . God 
is not in stone. He is within oneself. He¢ is to be realised by constant 
effort. That is the child to be born’. In another saying of his, he 
has praised the importance of self-realisation. Self-knowledge is the 
great guru, the highest deity. In some of his other vacanas, he has 
voiced harsh and open criticism of blind adherence to tradition. ‘The 
Véda is just a text for study. Science is just bazaar gossip. Purana 
is just a conference of trouble-makers. Logic is lamb-fight. Bhakti 
is profiteering by outward show. Lord Guhéswara is supreme wealth. 
Does one became a Brahmacari by smearing ashes and becoming nude? 
Does one become a Brahmacari by eating food and indulging in bad 
habits? It is only when thought is bare and the mind is still, that 
itself is the natural state of self-realisation (Sahajanirvdna)’. ‘This is a 
good example of the radical approach of Allama, who was a jfani in 
sahajanirvana, a poet, who had seen the light divine in speech and a 
seer, who had observed life from his lofty height. That is why his 
vacanas shine with a radiance that soothes and awakens. It appears 
that he had known and experienced the secrets and siddhis of many 
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creeds and paths and stood above them. In Hathayéea Pradipika, he 
is mentioned as Allama Prabhudéva. His guru might have been Ani- 
migha of the Nathapantha. But he refused to be hide-bound. It is 
no wonder that his liberal and independent personality, which was above 
a particular religion or sect, found expression in his vacanas as thus: 
“Tf one can burn desire and delusion, how does it matter whether he is a 
yogi or bhogi, Saiva or sanyast? He is great in the eyes of God, he who 
gives up greed and spurns attachment. Are they really great, those 
who talk of their own greatness? What has happened to the greatness 
of such great people? —-He is a true Sarana, in whom all talk of great 
and small has ended’. Allama has described his ideal thus, ‘One 
should move about, not like a storm, which fells down trees, but like a 
gentle wind, which carries fragrance with it wherever it blows’. 
He does not want to be a destroyer like the storm but a comforter like 
the breeze. Not for him the brilliance that dazzles and destroys; he 
praises the gentle creative lustre, which radiates love and joy all around. 
His sayings amply show that he had won that lustre. ‘A single day 
has enveloped the infinite of the past and the infinite of the future. 
The care-free one, who has realised truth, the mighty one, who has 
conquered death, the great one who has seen the Vast, the joyous one, 
who is absorbed in the Supreme Being, . . .’ the very breath of such a 
lofty personality became great and exalted vacana. Its spontaneous 
manifestation through vacana form is not only a singular contribution 
to Kannada literature but is also a rare gift to Indian and world 
literature. 


BasavésSwara 

BasaveSwara was one of the great men of Karnataka—a revolutionary 
thinker, a radical reformer and a powerful writer. The middle ofthe 
12th century was in a turmoil and was waiting for his advent. Only 
two ways were open at that time when social life was poisoned by 
inequality and deadened by inertia. One way was to close one’s eyes 
and blindly follow the old order and the other was to adjust oneself 
somehow with eyes open. There was also a third way—the way of 
revolt against it. It was the way of heroism and suffering. Basaves- 
wara like a true hero decided to walk this way. Even as a boy in ‘his 
native place, Bagewadi, he protested against his thread ceremony 
which had lost all meaning. He mastered all the learning of the time 
under the guidance of a guru in Kidalasangama and made good progress 
on the path of devotion. He went to Kalyana and rose to the position 
of a minister under Bijjala. He declared his social philosophy, based 
on equality and love. He gave it a spiritual and devotional bias. 
Men of learning and dedicated seekers of truth from Kagmir to Kanya- 
kumiri flocked to him as they were irresistibly attracted by his teaching 
in ‘the bower of experience’, which he had built up. Kings became 
ascetics and ascetics became kings. One such king was Allamaprabhu, 
who sat on Siinya simh@sana(the throne of Sanya). Distinction of high 
and low became a thing of the past in this spiritual domain. Women 
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enjoyed the same freedom as men in seeking spiritual progress. ‘Work 
is Worship’ was the watchword of the day. No profession was con- 
sidered high, none mean. People came to believe that whatever the 
profession they chose, the joy and peace of heaven lay in devoted work. 
Viragivism as a system of thought or as a code of conduct was not by 
itself a new thing. But Basavéswara revived it in a certain social 
context. He and the other devotees of Siva put life into it and 
popularised it by their own endeavour and achievement. 
Basavéswara was a great devotee of God, well-known as Bhakti- 
bhandari. He attained this stature as he grew in mind and spirit. 
We can see it in his sayings at every step. His.growth and progress 
were, of course, in a manner peculiar to him, He laid bare his heart 
and did not conceal anything from anybody. He unburdened his 
agony time and again, disclosed his defects to the point of exaggeration 
and confessed his errors without any reservation, He had a tendency 
towards forthright and frank introspection, which was more intense 
than in any other vacanakara. In his significant aphorism ‘No one is 
smaller than myself and no one is greater than the devotees of God’, 
we find the very core of his personality and not mere humility. In the 
whole range of Kannada literature, it is difficult to find utterance that 
surpasses his vacanas in yearning devotion and intrepid introspection. 
For instance, ‘The dirt of a deluge has covered land, which ought to 
smile with a rich crop. It does not allow me to know, to be alert. 
.O Lord, pray remove all this dirt m the form of my foibles. Give 
me your succour and I shall grow freely with the utmost abandon. 
T cry out to you like a mute creature caught in the mire. Alas! there 
is none to look after me... . One can stand the strain if fire is in the 
oven, not if the whole earth is on fire ... To whom shall I complain 
if the mound of the tank were to suck its water, if the fence were to eat 
‘the fruit of the tree it is guarding, if the lady of the house were to com- 
mit theft at home and if the mother’s milk were to turn to poison and 
kill her offspring? Do not search me closely. If you do so, you will 
find me hollow. My action is different from my speech. There 
is absolutely no purity of heartinme. I am like a dog, which licks the 
-blade of a sword, relishing its sweetness’. In vacanas such as these, 
Basavéswara comes nearer to us as a human being and seems to be 
moving in our midst and taking hold of our hearts. In these vacanas, 
ordinary folk hear the throbbing of their own hearts. Atthe same time, 
they experience something very much different from themselves. 
Great men are unhappy when they see that they have not fully realised 
.in their lives the noble ideals which they cherish. Even small errors 
appear to them as grave blunders. They describe them sometimes in 
exaggerated language. That itself acts as a spur to their progress. 
It must be noted that their self-criticism ‘is different from.the self- 
blame of ordinary people. The vacanas of BasavéSwara must be 
viewed from this perspective. There is in them an extremely intense 
agony of longing, a kind of self-condemnation. In the words which 
have expressed it, we find utter sincerity, spontaneity and lyrical quality 
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of great writing—e.g., “The dirt of a deluge has covered lind’ ete., 
which is already quoted, is a remark replete with meaning. ‘That soil, 
which has the potentiality for abundant growth and where every ear 
can swell with juice, is covered with this ‘dirt of a deluge’, “The dirt 
that collects at the time of the deluge cannot be washed way except by a 


deluge. Unless it is swept away, it will not make way fora new harvest. 
The desires of previous births and egoistic feelings pursue the soul and 
thwart its progress. They often emerge from their hiding and pull down 
arising soul. When we obserye them carefully and reflect on then 
dominance, we realise the propriety of the description as ‘dirt of a de- 


luge’. This illustrates how in BasavéSwara’s vacanas, genuine experi- 
ence finds expression in apt imagery and limpid utterance. 
Basavégwara matured into a true devotee by his persistent cndeavour 
and surrendered himself completely to God. ‘Phe spirit of total surren- 
der permeated the triune of his body, mind and life. He called himself 
but a servant and instrument of the Divine. He has described the joy 
of surrender in a touching manner in vacanas such as the following: 
‘The nectar of your name has filled my speech, your image has filled 
my sight, your thoughts have filled my mind and your renown has 
filled my ears. Lord Kidalasangama, I am but a bee in the lotus of 
your feet’, This cacana is enriched by a pun on the word Tumbi, 
which as a noun means a bee and as a verbal form ‘filled’. ‘Make my 
-body, O Lord, the long part of the lute; my head, the bottlegourd; 
my nerve,.the string and my finger the tuning stick. Do sing in all 
the thirty two rdgas. Play on this lute, pressing it to your bosom, 
O Lord’, These’ two vacanas, though short, have expressed the 
perfect state of devotion like self-contained lyrics and have proclaimed 
the greatness of vacana literature. Basavanna wielded great influence 
asa minister. At the same time he sowed the seeds of a revolution, 
inspired by the vision of a new social order and spearheaded a new 
movement. He had to face much opposition from political quarters 
as well as from conservative sections of society. He must have 
found his ideal of devotion put on trial every day. He was well aware 
that ‘Bhakti was something which one could not lve up to. It cuts 
‘you like a saw as it moves forward and backward. If you grasp a 
.venomous snake, will it ever let you go?’ The similes given here 
:appeal to us for their novelty and propriety. In some of his vacanas 
‘we find expression of his fearlessness and unruffled attitude. For 
instance, ‘Whatever is going to befall us let it come today. Whatever 
is to happen today, let it happen immediately. Who is afraid of it? 
Lam not living by bread alone. I live for a mission. I will not run 
away from the scene like a timid soldier. O my Lord, death for a 
mission is as joyous as a festival’. This shows that he was-not an 
escapist, prone to run away from a critical situation. He was prepared 
to face the consequences of his bold ideas, come what may. Conserva- 
tive society must have been enraged and shocked by his revolutionary 
thought and must have threatened to ostracize him. But he did not 
‘lose heart. Some of his vacanas pin-point his unshaken self-confidence 
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and freedom from fear. ‘Who can do any harm to me by his anger? 
What will a whole town in anger do.to me? Let them not give their 
daughter in marriage to my son. Let them not feed my dog ina plate. 
Can a dog bite a person, riding an elephant, as long as he has God on 
his side? ... Why should I go after a poor cow, when a river of milk 
is flowing near my place? Why feel ashamed? Why should I long for 
the money in Bijjala’s exchequer as long as Lord Sangama is there.’ 
Here is a clear rejoinder to charges, hurled at Basavééwara that he was 
squandering public money from Bijjala’s treasury to feed devotees of 
God and carry on the work of social reform. We have allusions to 
other historical facts in some other sayings, that reveal his personality 
and describe his work for the cause, that he espoused. 

In his vacanas, Basavééwara has depicted vividly the state of affairs 
that prevailed in the society of his time just as he has mirrored clearly 
the state of his mind. He has put his finger unerringly on the short~- 
comings of society in a frank and forthright manner. He has also laid 
down the guidelines for a new social order. Our people have been 
accustomed for long to running after many deities with steadfast faith 
innone. Ifa person is sick, as many doctors as possible must examine 
and treat him. All medicines must be given. Besides, the presiding 
deity of the village must be propitiated. This is true in matters of 
religion as well. One is not satisfied with worshipping any number of 
gods to wipe out one’s sin or remove one’s misery. One is not satisfied 
with following any number of Gures of any number of sects. Basa- 
vanna says, ‘You shave your head when you see a devotee of Siva. 

‘You strip yourself when you see a Jairta monk. You utter the name 
of Hari when you. meet a Brahmin. You imitate all those whom you 
meet. What shall I say to those ignorant people, who think they are 
reputed devotees by bowing to other gods, when they are worshipping 
Kidalasangama?’ Another defect which Basavanna saw in individuals 
and groups was hypocrisy. He condemned it wherever he found it 
in devotees of Siva or in others. ‘Do not put a price on the ash in the 
oven, Besmear it as you like. What is the good of besmearing it 
outwardly when you have no sign of goodness at heart? The Lord 
will never like those hypocrites who talk of many things when they 
purpose to say but one thing. ... Worship without devotion, action 
without affection—all that is like the loveliness of a figure in a picture 
—so unreal. It is like a sugarcane drawn beautifully on a piece of 
paper. It will delight you if you embrace it but does not taste sweet 
if you want to eat it. It will only look like a sugar-cane’. This 
simile is drawn from everyday life and is fascinating. 

One of the glaring defects which Basavanna found in the society 
of his time was an inordinate desire to set right others’ foibles and ignore 
one’s own. Ina fear-ridden and pretentious society, we find this sad 
lack of self-criticism or this tendency to remove the mote in the other 
man’s eye, forgetting the beam in one’s own. The values of life turn 
topsyturvy. Basavanna has diagnosed this social malaise ably. He 
says, ‘why do you go about reforming the world? Take care of your 
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own body and mind. God does not like thuse who just weep at the 
sorrow of the neighbour.... Is the master of the house inside the 
house? With the grass grown on the threshold and with the dust 
settled in the house, is the owner in or no? No, he is not there with 
the body full of falsehood and the mind filled with desire’, The 
query and the image in the second vacana are quite significant. When 
one sees the ways of modern civilized societies, one is tempted to ask 
the same question today. Some of his vacanas like the following 
expose the superstition in matters of worship, caste ete. “They 
hasten to pour milk on astone serpent. Butwhen they sce a real snake, 
they hasten to kill it. When a devotee who can eat what is offered to 
him presents himself, unceremoniously they ask him to go, whereas they 
offer a bowl of rice to Linga, which cannot eat. He who kills is the 
real outcaste, he who eats the filthy stuff is a foul person. What is 
their caste after all? All devotees of God Siva, who desire nothing 
but the well-being of all living creatures, alone are real garanas’. Some 
of this criticism of social conditions is, of course, harsh in tone but 
it is inspired by righteous rage. It strives to expose the falsehood and 
the deceit in the followers of Vedic as well as non-vedic faiths, including 
Viragaivas. It is not prompted by hatred of any individual or group 
but it certainly exhales disgust for the social order of the day, which 
was full of injustice and inequality. It was Basavanna’s vision and 
ideal to build a new society based on compassion and equality. He, 
therefore, condemned the institution of yajiia, which preached a 
meaningless violence and animal sacrifice, offered to deities. He also 
rejected the varndsrama system, which had resulted in social disparity. 
Whatever the merits of that system when it first came into being, it had 
degenerated into a blind tradition and had become the breeding house 
of irreligion and immorality. It was a crying need of the hour to 
protest against this degeneracy. 

Many vacanas of Basavanna show that behind all his criticism, 
there was a positive view of life. He says, “This mortal world is the 
mint of the Lord. Those, who prove genuine here, will prove genuine 
there (in the next world). Those who do not do so here will be treated 
as counterfeit there also’. This world is like God’s mint. A coin 
considered genuine in the mint will continue in the same way outside; 
and so too a counterfeit coin. 

The life of man on earth must be ethical and religious; it is thus that 
it ensures the right reward and the right value in heaven as well. ‘Can 
there be 2 religion without love and compassion? One must have 
love towards all living beings. Love is the basis of all religion’. 
What is this love if it is not love for its own sake and of the purest 
kind? ‘Remember that there is no such region as heaven or earth. 
Whenever you speak truth, it is heaven, and whenever you speak un- 
truth, it is earth. Good conduct is heaven, bad conduct is hell’. 
BasavéSwara attached as much importance to soft speech as to truth- 
fulness and good conduct. ‘It is heaven itself if you say Ayya’ (Sir) 
and it is hell itself if you say ‘elavo’ (you, fellow). In this pithy remark, 
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he has put in a nut-shell the value of decency in speech, in a manner 
which will carry conviction to the man in the street. 

We have so far tried to show the high quality of these vacanas as 
literature. Even when we examine them one by one, we are wonder- 
struck by the spontaneous power of their imagination, feeling and ex- 
pression. This is illustrated by the following vacana. ‘I have been 
like the bride who has had her oil bath and who has put on the most 
splendid robes and worn the most charming jewels, but has not won 
the heart of her husband’. This imagery is significant, being suggestive 
of the state of mind of a devotee of God, who has done every possible 
sadhana but has not succeeded in realising the highest joy. Some of 
the vacanas which reveal the depth of inner consciousness and which 
flow from mystical height have the power and charm of Upanisadic 
utterance. There are in the vacanas any number of proverbs and 
idioms, taken from the popular speech of the day, as a result of which 
some of the subtle thought in.vacana literature is understood. Unlike 
some of the vacanas of Allamaprabhu, the vacanas of Basavéswara are 
crystal clear. Great thought and sincerity go hand in hand in some 
of them. 

Basavééwara was one of the great personalities of mediaeval India. 
His sayings, which reflect the best in ViraSaiva faith and universal 
religion, are a great gift of Kannada to Indian and world literature. 


Akkamahadévi and other Vacanakiras 


Akkamahadevi 1s ? 


Akkamahadévi is one of the brightest stars in the constellation of 
vacanakaras. By the uniqueness of her personality and the greatness 
of her utterance, she stands out as a great poetess. For ought we know, 
she is the first poetess in the history of Kannada literature. Even 
if Kanti, mentioned earlier, were a real figure and not a figment of 
fancy, her meagre compositions which have come down to us are but 
examples of dexterous verse and not songs of the heart, emanating 
from genuine experience. Akkamahadévi was among the pioneers 
in blending lofty spiritual experience with spontaneous expression in 
poetic prose. Thestory of her life is itself thrilling. A lovely maiden 
born in a poor family, she became the victim of the passion of king 
Kausgika, who longed to marry her. According to one version, she 
spurned his offer and went away in search of her Lord, Cennamallikir- 
juna. According to another version, nearer in time to her, she married 
Kaugika on three conditions. When she found that the king violated 
them and stood in the way of her pious life, she left the palace and 
renounced the world. Whichever version be true, it is clear that.she 
did austere sadhana with an overmastering desire to see the Lord, who 
was her true lover. Perfect in her surrender, she realised him and was 
bathed in bliss. She went to Kalyana where Allamaprabhu and Basa- 
veéwara had founded the Anubhavamantapa, shed her spiritual light 
and proceeded to Srigaila, where she attained union with her Lord. 
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Her vacanas are the outpourings of a highly sensitive and daring 
soul. They reflect the subtle stages of her sadhana, her joys and 
sorrows on the path of realisation, being couched in imagery and 
language of literary excellence. Her ecstacy and her ultimate realisa- 
tion have found adequate expression in her vachanas. In the very first 
step she took in her sddhand, we can sec her aversion to worldly life and 
her devout prayer to the Lord : ‘Like the silk-worm that dies entangled in 
the yarn of its own creation, I am burning in my own wanton longings. 
O Lord, help me to get rid of my evil desire and turn my mind to- 
wards you. Pray destroy my vanity, dispel the darkness of my body 
and take away the sloth of my soul. Liberate me from the enveloping 
mesh of this world’. From this general feeling about wordly life, she 
proceeds to the state of mind of a spiritual beloved that is characteristic 
ofher. The highest form of love, the madness, the agony of separation, 
the frantic seeking and the joy of union have found intense expression 
in her vacanas. For example, ‘My Lord, listen or turn away as you 
will but I cannot but sing about you; my Lord, respond or not as you 
will, but I cannot refrain from admiring you; my Lord, like it or not 
as you will, but I cannot remain without embracing you; look at me 
or not as you will. But I cannot help looking at you and rejoicing. 
The sorrow-striken heart has turned upside down. The cool breeze 
burns. Moonlight has turned into scorching noonlight. I am 
pining like the octroi collector of the town.... Oh bees, mango, 
tree, moonlight and cuckoo, I beg but one thing of you all. Pray 
show my Lord.... I felt happy in the company of my lover, who is 
without a body and boundless. I ask for nothing else. I felt as if 
fresh water had flooded a parched tank and as if a downpour had 
watered a famished sapling’. So she sounds the entire gamut of god- 
love; her vacanas are a few in number but are gems of great excellence. 
Later, Akkamahadévi has described her spiritual Marriage and her 
long penance to win god Siva for her husband: ‘O Lord, I did penance 
for numberless years to win you as my consort. A bower built on water 
with a roof of fire, they erected a seat of hailstone. They joined in 
wedlock the bride without legs and the bridegroom without head. 
They gave me in marriage to my husband Cennamallikarjuna for an 
inseparable union’. In vacanas such as these, the central feeling of 
what may be called Adhydtma srngara (spiritualised sentiment of love) 
has manifested itself with all its attendant variations and has brought 
‘the freshness of a new sentiment to a mind weary of the monotony of 
conventional eros. Akkamahadévi’s enlightenment and devotion had 
given her singular freedom from care and fear. They are a source 
of noble inspiration, The following vacanas illustrate what strength 
of spirit she had acquired by standing up to calumny and contempt 
in the course of her s@dhana@. ‘Why be afraid of wild beasts when 
you have made your home on the top of a mountain? Why be afraid 
of ebb and tide when you have made your home on the shore of the 
sea? Why be afraid of noise when you have made your home in the 
heart of a bazaar? Oh Lord, having been born into this world, one 
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must learn to be serene in the face of praise or blame.... When 
hungry, I can live on alms. When thirsty, I can drink the water of the 
well and the pond. When sleepy, I can rest in old temples. And 
all along, O Lord, you are the companion of my soul. O my heart, 
grieve not that you are alone with none to protect. I am not afraid 
whatever happens. I can live on withered leaf, I can lay my head ona 
dagger. If my Lord fells me prostrate, I shall offer body and life 
at his feet and emerge purified.... If sparks of fire fly about me, I 
shail say my thirst and hunger are satisfied. If the very heavens 
burst a downpour, I shall say I am being given a bath. If the rock 
falls on me, I shall say it is a flower to deck me with. O Lord, if 1 am 
beheaded, I shall say my life is laid at your feet’. These vacanas 
show the exceptional courage, with which she faced the ordeal 
of life. Her composure, fearlessness and freedom from anxiety 
steadily rise to their’ very acme in thought and expression. There 
can be no better evidence of her realisation than the simple and spon- 
taneous imagery and diction which bring out the strength of her spirit. 
In some of her sayings, she has spoken of her life-vision in succinct 
and striking images: ‘If you can remove the poisonous fang of the 
snake and play with it, it is good to be in its company. . .. Life in 
hell with the awareness of the Lord is itself salvation, life in heaven 
without that awareness is hell itself. Happiness without your love is 
misery whereas misery with your love is bliss itself... . hat is the 
good of knowing all unless one knows one’s self’. Besides, she has 
commented on the social conditidns of the time in her forthright 
‘manner now and then. Yogdngatrividhi is a small but significant 
‘bunch of verses by her in éripadi metre. It gives us an insight into 
the wealth of her mystical experience. On the whole, Akkamahadeévi 
has revealed a unique personality by combining erotic sentiment and 
spirituality and pouring it into the malleable mould of vacana prose. 
Sherichly deserves a high place among the greatest women of Karnataka 
and India. 


heights. Another well-known personality, who was both a ydgt and 
harmi was Siddharama of Sonnalige. He became a jfidnt and karma- 
yogi with the blessings of Prabhudéva and Cennabasava. We gather 
about the development of his personality from his utterances. He, 
who at one time took delight in building tanks and temples, realised 
later that God does not reside in stone. In one of his vacanas he 
says “These small men nod their heads and say God is in stone. If 
it is said God is in stone but not in clay, it is a flaw in the perfection of 
the All-pervading’. This is how he attained enlightenment. And thus 
he learnt the skill in action, the art of detachment. His vacanas 
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are bright literary pieces, testifying to the wealth of his experience 
and the growth of his personality. Several other mystics, both men 
and women, lived during this most fecund period in Kannada literature. 
Among them a small number were princes, ministers and pandits but 
a large number of them were common people plying their own humble 
profession and mostly illiterate. And yet their urge for spiritual up- 
liftment and for self-expression was something phenomenal, For- 
tunately all their vacanas have come down to us. ‘These show how 
they were seriously engaged in their calling, with the motto Adyahare 
Kaildsa (work itself is God’s abode) on their lips and with no sense 
of high or low in respect of each other’s profession, Such names 
as Ambigara Caudayya i.e., Caudayya, the ferryman or fisherman, 
Miligeya Miarayya i.c., Marayya, the wood-cutter, Nuliya Candayya 
ive., Candayya, the yarn maker and Madivala Macayya i.e., Macayya, 
the washerman indicate their special professions. All these were 
received with equal warmth in the assembly of mystics, which was 
known as Sivanubhavamantapa. Along with Akkamahadévi, other 
women mystics like Mahadévi, Bijjaladévi, Kalawwe and Nilamma were 
held in equal esteem. More than 200 names of Vacanakdras have 
come down to us. The middle of the 12th century was a period of 
unprecedented harvest in the spiritual soil of Karnataka. In this 
period, even ordinary people were elevated by their contact with tower- 
ing personalities. By their own sddhand, they also became Saranas. 
Generally speaking, the vacanas of all the Vacanakdras deal with re- 
nunciation, devotion, mystical experience, theory and practice of 
religion, criticism of hypocricy in society and praise of Saranas. In 
some of them, there may be just imitation of older writers and 
consequently literary quality may be lacking. But many of the vacanas 
have a ring of sincerity and genuine spiritual experience about them. 

Most of these wacanas are short lyrical pieces with three or four 
sentences of unified expression. Atthe end of every vacana, one finds 
the emblem of the particular deity of an individual vacanakara, clearly 
indicating its authorship. A few vacanas are long enough. The 
following vacana of Simmaligeya Cennarama in the form of an episode 
is extremely significant. ‘A man was passing through a thick forest 
when he was attacked by a tiger, wild fire, a she-demon and wild 
elephant, each of them bearing down on him from a different direction. 
He was terrified at the sight and did not know what to do; he then saw 
an old well. While trying to jump into it, he beheld a snake below and 
was taken aback. He held fast to a creeper, bitten by mice and was 
suspended in mid-air. Even when the honey-bees were stinging him, 
he sipped a drop of honey, that fell on the tip of his nose’. When we 
come to think of it, all happiness in this life, this abode of sorrow is 
like the joy of that person who is tasting honey in the midst of danger 
all round. 

It is necessary to consider the literary form or pattern of these 
vacanas as a whole and their special features. Briefly, they may be 
called spiritual lyrics written in mystical prose, which is enriched by 
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the Kannada idiom of the medieval period. It is rare to find literary 

patterns similar to them in world literature. They are, of course, 

new to Kannada. Though simple literary prose, reflective prose and 

prose, partly lyrical in quality are found in the Holy Bible, the writings 

of 4 Kempis and Marcus Aurelius respectively, we nowhere get exam~ 

ples of mystical prose, characteristic of vacana writing. We shall not 
be doing justice to it by merely labelling it as poetic prose. The vacanas 
are as spontaneous and imaginative in their expression as they are deep 
and subtle in their experience. They have expressed the higher truths 
of existence by copious and-apt use of popular illustrations, idioms and 
proverbs, If some of them reveal the emotional intensity of a devotee, 
unburdening himself before his Master with real humility, some 
others contain a frank and fearless criticism of drawbacks in social 
life. Some of the vacanakaras have explained their spiritual experience 
in terms of their own profession. 

Vacana is both literary and philosophic. It is literary because it is 
based on one’s own intimate experience and also because it shows an 
aesthetic approach. It is philosophic because it contains a definite 
view of life and code of conduct. Vacana is principally literature of 
high order, though this does not mean that all the vacanas can be classed 
as excellent. 

Vacanas are described as Upanishads in the Kannada language. 
In a sense, it is a very appropriate description. But vacana can lay 
claim to a pattern and manner, with comments on social ethics and 
religious code, which we do not find in the Upanishads. Vacana 
literature constitutes a rich gift of Kannada to Indian and world 
literature. 


Harihara 


Turning from the middle of the 12th century to the dawn of the 
13th century, we come across three poets of intense devotion to God 
viz., Harihara, Raghavanka and Padmarasa, They were equally 
inspired by the path of surrender to the Lord, shown by Basaveswara 
and other saints and by the rich legacy of vacana literature. They 
turned it to good account each in his own way. They wrote poetical 
works but did not write vacanas. They opened up new avenues of 
writing and chose new themes and metres for their works, This 
applies more precisely to Harihara and Raghavanka. Harihara was a 
great poet of devotion to God Siva. From his works, we can visualize a 
vivid personality of devotional ardour. His works are Pampasataka, 
Rakshasataka, Mudigeya Astaka, Girija-~Kalyana and Steaganada 
Ragalegaju. In the first two works, having a hundred stanzas each, 
there is an autobiographical element, indicating how Harihara released 
himself from the shackles of worldly life only to be an intense devotee 
of the Lord. More important than anything else, he declared in these 
poems unequivocally the end and aim of his poetry as follows: ‘I can 
never praise other gods like Visnu and Brahma. I have sold my tongue 
to Siva’. He appealed to his fellow poets not to degenerate by writing 
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poems in praise of mortals but to ‘praise and adore God Siva only day 
and night’. Thus Harihara set up a new tradition in Kannada poetry 
and gave it a new orientation. Several Veeragaiva poets, who followed 
him, adopted ‘Hariharamarga’ i-e., the path of Harihara. 
Girijakalydna is a campu work by Harihara, bearing the stamp of 
his individual genius. The marriage of Siva and Parvati as narrated 
in Saiva puranas and in Sanskrit poetry is its main theme. IT Larihara 
was primarily concerned with portraying as graphically as he could 
the character and personality of Parvati in the form of Girija. Since 
he focused his attention on her, he called his work Girijdkalyana. 
The work of Kalidasa, dealing with the same theme, is called Kumara- 
sambhava, The difference in the outlook of both is seen in the very 
titles of their works. The work of Harihara concludes with the marr- 
iage of Girija, whereas the work of Kalidasa ends with the death of 
demon Taraka at the hands of Kumara, born of the union of Siva 
and Parvati. The story of Girijakalydna moves rather slowly, as it 
teems with a number of descriptions. It is only in the latter half that 
the story gathers momentum and the descriptions are relevant in the 
context. This shows that Harihara was a gifted story teller, who knew 
how and when to speed up his narration. His narrative art is at its 
best when he gets occasions to depict intense feelings of joy, anger, 
devotion and bravery. All his powers then warm up and aspire to 
scale the heights of creative expression. For instance, we may allude 
to situations in which Cupid was burnt to ashes by the third eye of 
iva, causing sorrow of separation to Rati, wife of Cupid and indignation 
to Parvati, whose love was spurned by her Lord. In the course of her 
lamentation, Rati cries out saying, ‘O, Madana, you thought that 
you would conquer Siva with your flowery arrow. How am I to know 
that you would be burnt down by the fire of his eye in the forehead? 
I wonder if you chose to lie on the couch of Siva’s fiery eye, thinking 
that the bed made of fur was too hard to use’. She begs of Parvati to 
revive her husband and receives assurance of help from her. Self- 
respecting as Parvati'was, she practised austere penance and succeeded 
in attracting Siva to the place of her penance in the disguise of an 
urchin. He abused Siva in her presence and angered her. She 
struck him with ashes and made him reveal his identity. The poet 
concludes this situation with a beautiful comment to the effect, ‘Can 
Pretence stand in the presence of truth even though it is put up by 
God Siva’! In Girijakalyana we have on the whole a campu work 
of Harihara stamp which departs from the beaten track and exhibits 
its own brilliance and movement. Hiarihara tried to find a golden 
mean between the tradition of classical poetry and the spirit of change 
as evident in vacana literature but he did not quite succeed in doing so. 
He lost his sense of propriety and love of liberty as he fell a prey to the 
Poetic convention of eighteen modes of description. The character 
of Parvati oscillates between human and divine traits. With all this, 
his exceptional genius found vent in his imagery and diction and we 
have a foretaste of the sweet fare which followed in his later works. 
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Sivanganada Ragalegalu i.e., biographies of Saiva saints gave him 
vast scope for the fullest expression of his personality. They are said 
to be 120 in number and they vary in length and quality but the same 
intensity and maturity inform them. One differs from the other 
in its story pattern, based mainly on traditional sources; but we can 
see the hand of the same genius in its poetic form, description, diction 
and general tenor, so much so that we can identify the work without 
even finding the name of the author anywhere. Ragale is a kind of 
metrical composition with lilting couplets, unrestricted in their number. 
It was used by classical poets for descriptive themes intermittently in 
the course of their works. But Harihara was the first poet to make an 
extensive use of them in his poetic biographies. He evolved a new 
pattern of campu by writing alternately one canto in complete verse 
of Ragale metre and another in entire prose. Basavarajadévara ragale 
is one of the finest biographies by Harihara. As such, it occupies a 
high place in Kannada poetry. In this work, the poet has depicted 
with deep understanding the life and personality of Basavéswara, the 
great Viragaiva saint. 

He sought to derive two-fold delight in writing this work, firstly 
he could depict Basvanna’s inner life and secondly in doing so, he 
would find self-expression as an ardent devotee. An outstanding 
quality of this work is the poet’s profound regard for the hero of the 
poem and his complete identification with his personality. Where 
the reader of his poetry is likely to feel overtones of feeling and exuber- 
ance of diction, Harihara might have felt that he did less than justice to 
his theme. So intensely charged with emotion is this biography. 
An uninterrupted flow of imagery and diction characterises it from the 
very beginning. The poet knows quite well where to speed up the 
narration and take up the delineation of character. It is clear that his 
main purpose is to present a vivid portrayal of his hero. . 

When Basavanna was born with a high sense of mission, it was 
as if auspicious time had assumed a male form. He showed deep 
devotion to the Lord even as a child. His parents died when he was 
very young. He grew up under the fostering care of his grand-mother 
who was a devotee of God Siva par excellence. He was fully engrossed 
in thoughts of Siva. Afterwards, he tore away the sacred thread as it 
resembled a creeper of his ‘Karma’ or fateand proceededfrom Bagewadi, 
his birth-place to Kappadisangama, where he received his education 
and initiation to a spiritual life. There he went to a temple of Sankara. 

and suddenly felt enthused as if he remembered the long-forgotten 
past. He lay prostrate before God in the hall of worship. He got up: 
saying ‘O my Lord, protect me with all your care. You are my vision 
and you are my mainstay’. Moved deeply by devotion, he fell into a 
swoon with the name of the Lord on his lips. “God looked on him with 
great mercy, entered his mind and said, ‘Don’t you fear, Basava. I 
shall keep you away from the cycle of birth and take care of you so- 
that the whole world willadmire’. The entire passage is a good example: 
of the warmth and intensity of emotion, which characterises this work. 
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Basava is engaged day and night in the worship of god Siva. Harihara 
has described in a very touching manner how he went about plucking 
flowers for worship. He considered no detail as insignificant as it con- 
tributes to the full understanding of his hero. For instance, he says 
that even a moment of separation from the Lord while plucking the 
flowers appeared to him to be millions of ages whereas even an age 
of worship appeared to be just a moment. ‘Though exaggerated, this 
looks natural in the particular context. 

Once God met Basava in his dream and asked him to go to Mangala- 
wada, the place where king Bijjala ruled. But the very idea of being 
torn away from his Lord gave him such deep pain that he cried lus 
heart out and embracing him, said ‘Oh, my Lord, T am undone. 
Should you ask me to goand not see my agony? Having been a support 
to one descending from the sky, should you let him down? Having 
been a soothing shower to one, charred ina forest fire, should you desert 
him? Having been a raft to one, sinking in deep sea, should you give 
him the go-by?’ The passage goes on in this strain. What an carnest- 
ness and agony the words here convey! The poet has used very simple 
and short sentences with a pathetic ring about them. He has as it 
were poured forth the agony of his own soul through the pathetic 
wailings of Basavanna. 

Later in the poem, there is a tense dramatic situation. Some 
orthodox die-hards full of jealousy and spite for Basavanna tried to 
malign him. They were present in the court of Bijjala when a gardener 
presented the king with a bunch of kétaka flowers. Bijjala took out a 
petal from it and gave it to Basavanna. He offered it to the Linga in 
his jewel casket. At once one of the die-hards got up and remarked that 
according to the Saiva scripture, no one was permitted to offer kétaka 
flower to the Lord. To this Basava said that God would accept any- 
thing given by a devotee. Bijjala wanted to know the proof for it. 
Basava showed that when all the caskets of devotees present there were 

__ opened, they contained the same kétaka petal. Bijjala fell at his feet 
and made amends for his folly. On another occasion, the same die- 
hards slandered to Bijjala about the growing influence of garanas on 
Basava. They alleged that all the jewels in the royal exchequer were 
to be found on the person of those people. Bijjala believed the slanderers. 
and took Basava to task saying, ‘Should you betray me thus when I have 
put you in charge of the treasury with full trust in you? Should you 
ruin me by offering the whole kingdom to your §aranas?. No more of 
it. You must make up for the loss now and here’. Basavanna reacted 

: sharply and said with great self-confidence: ‘Oh king Bijjala, you 
| do not know the ways of good men. Does the ocean crave for the river-- 
water? Does the sun long for the light of the mirror? Do devotees 
hanker after your jewels? They took what was their due’. When 
he took all of them to the treasury, they saw that the wealth there had 
become millionfold. Then the jealous slanderers turned pale and 
king Bijjala hung his headin shame. Saranas were themselves beside 
with joy. Basavanna roared like God Rudra himself, ‘Don’t you make: 
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a fool of yourself by vaunting your pomp and your pelff Kubera 
became the lord of wealth because he gave a portion of it to the servants 
of the great Almighty. The sun became the repository of lustre because 
he gave a portion of his light to them. Where are you then, a tiny 
atom, a little creature, a ball of clay and a doll of cloth, wire-pulled by 
maya, a serf of the serf in the house of the Lord’. 

Situations such as these, which might have been treated as miracles 
by ordinary poets, have become intensely dramatic by the magic touch 
of Harihara’s genius. He has succeeded in depicting the conflicts and 
the tensions that prevailed in that revolutionary period. More than 
anything else, he has brought out in full form the personality of Basa- 
vanna as a great devotee and reformer. Among other ragales, Nambi- 
yannana ragale is as impressive as Basavarajadévara ragale in richness 
of fancy and power of diction. But it is of a different type and order. 
The portrayal of Nambiyanna which had to be faithful to the original in 
Saiva tradition is not as edifying or as complete as the life story of 
Basavéswara. Even then it reveals great artistry in elaborating erotic 
and humorous situations. The prose in this work is more powerful 
than the verse. In the remaining ragales, Tirunilakantha ragale and 
Mahddéviyakkana ragale hold our attention for their narrative interest. 
Prabhudévara ragale and Révanasiddhéswara ragale appeal to us for the 
greatness of personality, which they depict. Though a small one in 
length Gundayyana ragale charms us by the rhythm and tempo of 
the cosmic dance (Rudrandtya). ee is undoubtedly one of the 
great poets in the realm of Kannada letters. He is easily the tallest 
among those who are both scholars and devotees of God Siva. He 
‘was a unique poet, who dedicated his life to Bhakti and poured forth 
the best in him in his works, reflecting the intensity of his emotion 
and the maturity of his genius. 


Raghavinka 


Raghavanka was a nephew of Harihara and his beloved disciple 
also, He learned at his feet and became a scholar as well as a devotee. 
Like a good disciple, he walked with his own gait on the path, shown 
by his Guru, The influence of Harihara is clear from his affirmation 
that he would not call himself a votary of god Siva if he praised other 
gods and mortals with the same tongue with which he praised Siva, 
the Lord of Hampi. Though he derived inspiration from Harihara 
in respect of the goal, the nature of the theme and the language of 
poetry, he showed originality in the matter of form, plot and mode of 
treatment. Harihara wrote at least one campu work; Raghavanka did 
not write even one. Harihara wrote almost all his works in the ragale 
form; Raghavanka wrote all his works in the satpadi form. If we find 
increasing exuberance in Harihara’s writing, we notice a growing res- 
traint in Raghavanka. In the best of Harihara’s writing, there is all 
the swiftness and grandeur of a rapid downstream, whereas in the best 
of Raghavanka’s creation, there is the steady flow of a river in the plains, 
full to the brim. Four of his works viz., Sémanathacarite, Virésacarite, 
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Sidghardmacaritra and Hariscandrakdvya are extant. They were pro- 
bably composed in this very order. Somandthacarite contains the story 
of Adayya of Sourastra, who came to Puligere, modern Laksmeswara 
in north Karnataka, installed the image of Somanitha there, performed 
miracles and converted Jains to Saivism. ‘his work owes its origin 
to Adayyana ragale of Harihara but contains some original situations 
-which brighten the story. That part of the story, which depicts the 
.character and personality of Adayya, is powerful indeed. However, 
there is lack of coherence in the story structure, defect in charactersas 
tion, conventionality in description and unevenness in style. The 
dialogue between Adayya and the recluse in a crucial moment is a good 
example of the dramatic art of Raghavanka which was to blossom forth 
Jatter. On the whole, Sdmandthacarite is an imperfect work although 
it does have flashes of the poet’s genius. His Virésacarite is a short 
poem, dealing with the well-known theme, pertaining to the destruction 
of the sacrifice of Daksa by Virabhadra, who was born of God Siva’s 
wrath. This also is influenced by a similar work by Harihara but it is 
not just a replica. The significant change, which the poet has made 
in the story content by attributing the extreme fury of Daksa to deli- 
berate insult and not to inadvertence on the part of Siva, is quite 
appropriate. There is a rising tempo in the depiction of the sentiment 
of the terrible (Roudra) and an agility of movement. The choice of 
uddanda satpadi for the theme is apt and the style is brisk. The 
image of Virésa or Virabhadra is grand indeed. The poem is strewn 
‘over with ideas and phrases, shooting forth like sparks with the speed 
‘ofstorm. But the grandeur of the poem is not matched by detachment 
and discrimination. His third work Siddhardmacaritra is a longer 
work of 9 cantos, It deals with the life-story of Siddharama of Sonna- 
lige, a well-known yogi and vacanakara of the 12th century. He has 
been extolled as a karana-rudra and a jadni and not just a human being. 
His birth and boyhood, his power and his work have been described as 
extraordinary. This biography declares that he was a man of miracles, 
who went about building tanks and parks and lifting sinners from the 
morass of vice. There is no scope for character development as Sid- 
dharama was born a siddha and not one, aspiring to became a siddha. 
In the first few sandhis and a few other portions later, we have moving 
situations. For instance, the poet has juxtaposed two pathetic situa- 
tions to great effect, the sorrow of separation of the mother of Siddha- 
ma when he was found suddenly missing and the piteous cry of Siddha- 
rama, who had met and missed God Mallinatha, whom he looked upon 
as his mother. Among other characters in this poem, Billésa Bommayya 
enlists our sympathy as a sinful person, who repented and was rescued 
from hell by Siddharama. He had come to Sonnalige and lived as a 
faked pupil of Siddharama, after committing theft, driven to it by 
poverty and indebtedness. Polished in his speech and neat in his dress, 
he walked about, hiding hundred sins within himself like the lid of an 
earthen pot covered with soft grass. Those, who had lost their jewels, 
<letected and caught hold of him in the centre of the town. He did 
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not yield to any pressures for the stolen property and killed himself: 
with a sword. He went to hell but muttered the name of Siddharama, 
who rescued him from there and restored him to good life. This poem 
testifies to the increasing grip of Raghavanka over his narrative art. 

The greatest achievement of Raghavanka is his poem, entitled 
Hartscandra Kavya, There is evidence in it to show that his genius 
flowered forth and shed the sectarian bias in keeping with the creed of a 
genuine poet. His confident statement to the effect that no other 
work equals his work appears to be mostly true. The story of Hari- 
Scandra is as old as the hills, found in different forms in Véda, Purana 
and classical poetry. Raghavanka has admitted that he took the seed 
of the story from the past and made it grow into a big ‘poetic tree” 
by his nurture. The novelty of this poem lies in the original presenta- 
tion of anage-old theme. It is a matter of pride that when we compare 
it to the old sources known to us, we observe that it is not only new to 
Kannada but it also has a story structure which is strikingly new to 
literature in any other Indian language. However much one might say 
that for the sake of truth Harigcandra underwent all that suffering 
following his abdication, he would not have commanded our respect 
if the story of his travail for truth had not been told with convincing 
art. 

A poet with an original approach was needed to narrate the story 
of Harigchandra convincingly without adhering to any particular source. 
Raghavanka was one such poet, whom Kannada language was fortunate 
in having. Why did Vigwamitra Fhink of persecuting Hariscandra 
persistently? Why was Harigcandra driven to offer his all and sell 
himself, his wife and son? One must get a cogent reply to these and. 
other questions. Raghavanka has tried to answer them either by a 
novel presentation of old situations or by a creation of new situations. 
He has thus exhibited the greatness of his narrative art. The episode 
of Vasistha and Viswamitra is an excellent example for the former 
and that of Harigcandra and the three damsels for the latter. In the 
former episode, Indra once asked sage Vagistha in his court whether 
there was a king on earth, who did not deviate from truth even once. 
Vasistha replied yes and suggested the name of Harigcandra.' This 
enraged Viswamitra, because Indra did not put the question to him 
(maybe he would have mentioned the name of Harigcandra himself if 
he had been asked) also because he had vowed to counter anything that 
Vasistha said and by nature also he was pre-disposed to see evil and’ 
not good in life. So Viswamitra stood up with extreme anger and 
shouted at the top of his voice: ‘Stop this nonsensel’ Here we have 
the germ of the story properly laid. There could not be a more 
natural justification for the wrath of Vigwamitra. Once we concede 
the cause of the conflict between the two sages, the dispute and the 
oath become inevitable. Viswamitra took the oath that he would expose 
Harigcandra as untruthful and falsify his opponent’s claim. He darted. 
out from Indra’s court, yelling like a thunderbolt. How powerful 
is the close of this episode! As Raghavanka has said, Hariécandra 
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became a victim to the conflict of Vasistha and Viswamitra just as a 
tree is razed to the ground in the duel between two buttaloes. 


Viswimitra employed one device after another to test the truthful- 
ness of Harigcandra. One of them was the creation of wild birds and 
beasts, which destroyed the standing crops of his subjects. Laris- 
candra went a-hunting when he heard the woeful account of his people's 
suffering. He slipped into the hermitage of Viswamitra unknowingly 
while in hot pursuit of an illusory boar, created by the sage and lay 
down for rest. Vigwamitra was all glee, saying to himself that the hing 
was well caught in his snare and that he would undo him, He gave 
a yell and produced two damsels from out of nothing. In a sense 
they were not born of nothing. Because they were born out of the wrath, 
hatred and unprovoked hostility, which are the real enemies of a sage. 
Low-born and dark in colour, they stood as emblems of the low men- 
tality of their creator and asked him ‘What is your command to us?’ 
Visgwamitra said, ‘you use all your lures and entice the king’. he 
innovation of this poem consists in the creation of these damsels with 
their tempting tactics. We cansee from the situations and the dialogues 
that follow that it has contributed immensely to the heauty of this 
poem. These low-born damsels, who are the products of Raghavanka’s 
original genius will remain for all time to come as temptresses par 
excellence in the realm of Kannada poetry. They sang a charming 
song in order to remove the king’s fatigue. The king was so pleased 
with their music that he gave away all his jewéls to them. They 
did not want all that. They asked for his pearl-studded umbrella. 
The king declined to do so as it was an emblem of his kingship, ‘Well 
then’ said they, ‘take us as your wives’. How can a king marry low- 
born maids? Thekingsaidno. The dialogue that takes place between 
the king and the damsels in this context brings out both the sides of the 
eternal question of caste with very apt analogy. It would be interesting 
to reproduce some of it in translation. 


Harigcandra: We have not come across kings, equal in every respect 
to the scions of the sun-family (Sirya Kula) and ready to offer their 
daughters in marriage to'us. Oh, How strange! Is it the time-spirit 
or the nature of the land on which we are resting that low-born girls 
should want to marry me? 


Girls: How good is the flesh of the udder that yields pure milk? 
How good is the bee that gives sweet honey? How good is the navel 
of the wild animal, that holds the fragrant kasturi? Are they not 
offered to the Lord? — If one has excellent qualities, what defects will 
they not nullify? Why do you talk of our low birth when we have 
beauty of form and grace of youth? Harifcandra: yes, yes. Who 
will ever bathe in bathroom water because it is not turbid? Who will 
use for his meal the milk, that a dog gives? “Who will wear the flower, 
that grows in a burial place? Very queer girls you are! Of what use 
are your pride of youth, beauty of form and smartness of intellect? 
Oh God! can any one seek your company? The very idea is shocking! 
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The girls did not own defeat. They continued their argument. 
Girls: Oh! you do not see any thing foul in the ear that listens to our 
song and in the tongue that converses with us. You do not see any 
thing foul in the eye, that beholds our fair form and in the nose, that 
smells our sweet odour. Can there be foulness in touch alone? Can 
it ever happen that among the five senses, four are superior and one: 
inferior? : 

Harigcandra had his answer ready to his clever argument. 
Hariscandra: ‘The eye perceives by seeing. The nose perceives by 
smelling. ‘The ear perceives by listening. All this they do from a 
distance; they do not touch the person. What a vile talk! What a 
bad analogy! A live coal will burn when you touch it. Will it do so 
when you see, hear and smell it? Get away. Enough of your foul 
words!’ 

The girls did not yield even to this argument. 

Girls: We came to you in the hope that we of low caste due to 
curse will be purified in your company, high-born as you are. 

Harigcandra: What? shall I spoil my caste for your sake? 

Girls: Ohking, can the water of Ganga be ever polluted because it 
washes away the sins of sinners? 

Hariscandra: This is not so in the case of caste. How much of 
acid is needed to spoil a jar of milk? 

With this final argument, the king drove them away with a good 
beating. ‘This reached the ears of Viswamitra.. Red in rage he ran 
to the place, hurled all‘abuse at Harfcandra and repeated the marriage 
offer. In the course of the conversation, Harigcandra was irritated 
by his pressure tactics and made a counter offer “I may offer you my 
entire kingdom but never shall I marry these girls’ Viswamitra was 
just waiting for this word. He at once said, “All right, either you marry 
or you abdicate’. Hariécandra ultimately decided to declare that he 
would abdicate his kingdom but never would he part with his integrity. 
Immediately Viswamitra took the promise from him and praised him 
for his generous gift. When we examine this episode as it develops, 
we appreciate how the gift of the kingdom became inevitable on the 
part of the king. In the story that follows, Raghavanka has depicted 
with dignity and restraint the touching scene of abdication, the sorrow 
and the suffering consequent on it and the courage with which Haris- 
candra and his wife Chandramati went through the ordeal. 

In this poem, Raghavanka has mainfested wonderfully his dramatic 
genius. It is essentially a very powerful drama. Raghavanka is only 
next to Ranna in giving to the Kannada world a poem, possessing great 
sense of drama. We may view it from the point of view of plot- 
construction, characterisation, sentiment or dialogue and we shall 
find it a work of high quality in every respect. Of course, it is not 
free from blemishes. For instance, the change of heart that we notice 
in Vigwamitra at the end of the story appears rather sudden, considering 
how cruel and persistent was his persecution of the king. If his 

wrath was just a mask as has been suggested, all his poses from the 
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beginning lose their force and become showy. In the character of 
Harigcandra also, there are odd trends which do not go well with his 
unflinching devotion to truth. On the whole, however, Harifcandra 
kavya is great as a secular work. In it, the poct has outlived his religious 
zeal and delivered the message of Indian culture that ‘God is truth 
‘and-truth is God’ through symbolic narration. ‘The message, which 
the Mahatma of this century gave to India and the world, Righavanka 
gave about seven hundred years ago as a poet. ‘ruth is not mere 
truth of speech. It is the divine Law, the very principle of life. He 
who follows it will have to go through fire and then God is sure tu bless 
him. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Raghavanka has given full vent 
to his rich power of dramatic narration in Hariscandra kavya—power 
which had grown with him and found partial expression in his other 
works, 


Némi, Janna and Rudra 


Némicandra 


Classical poetry was in vogue till about the middle of the 12th 
century and most.of the writers were Jaina by persuasion. After 
that a socio-religious revolution took place, bringing in its trail a 
literary revolution as well. Vacana literature came to the fore in full 
swing. Works were written in indigenous metres like Ragale, Satpadt 
and Tripagi. ‘The influence of Viragaiva thought went on increasing 
during the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries. And yet it did not stem 
the tide of classical writing. Both the classical and the revolutionary 
currents flowed together during this period. For instance, it is note- 
worthy that Némicandra and Rudrabhatta of the old tradition are 
contemporaries of Harihara and Raghavanka of the new school. 
Both the former were scholar poets, who wrote under the patronage 
of two great ministers of king Viraballala of Hoysala dynasty. Némi- 
candra composed two works in campu form viz., Lilavati and Némina- 
thapurana. Lilavati is a love poem, inspired in its theme by the Sans- 
krit work, Vdsavadatta of Subandhu. ‘The story is a very small peg, 
on which the poet hangs all manner of description known to conventional 
poetry. Sringara according to Némicandra is the only sentiment 
which deserves prominence and that is what characterises Lildvati. 
But the beauty of the work is marred by the length and the excess of 
the descriptions, however one might appreciate the power of Némicandra 
as a poet. His other work Némindthapurana is hagiography in Jaina 
tradition. It is striking in its treatment of the Krishna story as part 
of the purana on account of the subtle character sense and the rich 
poeticfancy. Ifthe characters in Leelavati are just lifeless dolls, some 
of the characters in this purana are live and human. Némindtha- 
purana is called ardhanémi as it is found incomplete but even so it is 
a powerful creation though it cannot be called a great work of art. 
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Rudrabhatta 


Rudrabhatta was a Brahmin poet, brought up in the Vedic tradition. 
He chose Visnupurdna as the source for his Jagannathavijaya, which 
is a work of the classical stamp in campu form. Earlier, Brahmin 
poets had written secular and scientific works in Kannada. It was 
given to Rudra to produce a religious and devotional work in the campu 
style, based on the Krsna story as narrated in Visnupurdna. It was not 
his intention merely to recount the life of Krishna as a story teller. 
As he has said, he intended to write in such a manner that knowledge 
of the highest truth would dawn on him when he visualised Lord 
Krsna in his poetic concentration (Kavyasamathi). Here we notice 
his keen desire of secking knowledge through devotion and meditation. 
He appears to have realised his high ideal in depicting some of the 
situations like Rasalila but his eoncentration is not uniformly successful 
as it is sometimes distracted by stereotyped description and a kind of 
ingenious display. That is why Jagannathavijaya did not turn out 
to be as superb a work as it promised to be. One of its commendable 
features is its liberal outlook. The poet has shown his leanings towards 
Upanishadic thought and belief in the oneness of God regardless of 
the name, given to him. ‘ Like a true Bhagavata, he made no distinc- 
tion between Hari and Hara. From the 12th to the 15th century, 
mediocre poets continued the tradition in a lower key, barring, of 
course, a few exceptions. The tradition was diversified by Jaina 
Puranas in campu form on the one hand and biographies of Virasiva 
saints in Satpadi form on the other. Among the Brahmin poets, 
Choundarasa rendered Dasakumdracarita (the story of the ten princes) 
of Dandi into Kannada and strangely enough made use of this secular 
work as an outlet for his devotional feelings. This is clear from his 
own device to send one of the princes to visit Pandharapura and pay 
obeisance to God Vitthala. 


Janna 


Janna was an outstanding poet of the 13th century. Like Pampa 
he had a versatile personality, being a warrior, minister and poet of 
distinction. He was honoured by his patron-king with the title of 
Kavicakravarti (emperor among poets). His works are mainly two: 
Yasédharacarite and Anantanatha Purana. The former is a work 
small in size but great in quality. The story of Yagodhara is well- 
known in the Jaina tradition as preaching non-violence and compassion. 
Janna has handled it with profound insight and subtle imagination. 
The story in brief is thus: Amritamati, the wife of king Yagodhara, was 
charmed by the music of an elephant tamer at dead of night when she 
was with her husband. She went mad after him even after knowing 
that he was one of the ugliest persons going. Janna has narrated this 
story with an unerring sense of depraved human passion and of the 
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strange ways of fate. Had it not been for his high aesthetic sensibility 
and subtle sense of propriety, the poem would have been ordinary pro- 
pagandist stuff. One or two examples may be given from this work, 
that go to show its excellence. ‘Phe royal couple, Yasddhara and 
Amritamati were perfect in beauty and intense in love. One night, 
when they were asleep, the elephant tamer of the royal household 
started singing with a very sweet voice for his own recreation. His 
voice awakened Amritamati and roused her passion, As soon as she 
heard the song, she offered her all to the singer without caring to find 
out who it was. Next morning she sent her lady companion tu identify 
the person. The companion came to know who it was and coming 
back, spoke to Amritamati in an ironical vein, ‘Oh tender one, I 
wonder how you chose to lavish your love on such a creature who 
resembles Cupid. There is none on earth, who can be likened to him!’ 
Not seeing through the irony in her speech, Amritamati jumped with 
joy, saying ‘Tell me further. Is my lover so beautiful? You are 
killing me by your delay’. Then the companion had to describe how 
utterly ugly he was in every respect. Instead of being repelled by all 
that, Amritamati said with visible emotion, ‘You silly one, does anyone 
reject Kasttiri (musk) because it is black, candana (sandal-wood) 
because it is twisted and the rainbow because it is bent? Ugliness is 
best in those, whom we love. When we love, do we worry about 
outward form? He is my Cupid, Indra, Candra, all-in-all!’ Janna 
has here shown the intensity and the depth of her depraved love. 
Apart from being unmindful about the lover's form which may be 
explained in blind attraction, she has suddenly come to conclude that 
it is best for a lover to be ugly. 

As days rolled on, the queen became so fond of that ugly creature 
that she came to dislike her husband just as a crow might feel a distaste 
for the mango fruit after tasting the neem fruit. The king was puzzled 
by the mysterious change in her attitude. One night, he feigned 
sleep in order to find out the real cause. Amritamati slipped away 
from his arms and ran to her paramour. The king followed her 
quietly with a sword in hand. The tamer, enraged by her delay, 
kicked off all the articles of worship she had brought with her and 
catching her by the hair, beat her mercilessly. She rolled at his 
feet and said, ‘Pray, don’t be angry. That wretched king detained 
me too long. All about you is so sweet to me—your voice and your 
form. I am sure to die if you desert me. All other men are like 
brothers to me’. As king Yag6dhara, standing incognito listened to 
her words, his sword leapt up, his arm stretched out and his mind 
was upset with fury. He darted forth to make short work of both of 
them. But patience held him back. He said to himself, ‘My sword is 
meant to kill hostile kings and not such worms. A lion kills an elephant 
and not a jackal. Besides, can we root out evil desire by smiting a 
person? If woman goes astray, real triumph lies in ignoring it with 
sheer contempt’. With these words, the king restrained himself 
and returned to his chamber. 
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Janna has exhibited the very essence of his art within the small 
compass of these two situations. He has not only depicted the tragedy 
of illicit love with the sure touch of a great artist but has also declared 
the triumph of non-violence and restraint. Following in the footsteps 
of Pampa, he has tried to hold the balance even between ethical and 
aesthetic values. The basis of this tragic tale is the blind love of 
Amritamati for an ugly person. It is possible to ask whether her love 
and devotion towards her husband was so weak as to tempt her to fall 
a prey to immoral attraction. We can, however, find an answer to 
this question if we understand the psychological approach of the poet. 
Love or sex craving is an irresistible force, which invades the heart 
with marvellous speed. When it is assisted by misfortune, it can 
work havoc, Amritamati became as helpless as a dry leaf caught in 
the whirlwind of the twin forces of illicit love and bad luck, After 
this, her illicit desite itself turned out to be her supporting logic. 
We get a clue to this interpretation in the meaningful observation 
of Janna to the effect that the mayd of Cupid, aided by irony of fate 
will undo human life. Though a small work, Yasodharacarita is 
great writing in its crucial portions on account of the subtle delineation 
of character and rich power of fancy and diction. 

The other work of Janna is Anantanathapurana, a work in campy 
on the 14th Tirthankara in Jaina legend. This poem has grown in 
bulk as a result of lengthy description and elaboration of Jaina doctrine. 
The episode of candasasana, whiep forms part of this work, is some- 
thing like a counterpart of the Amritamati episode in Yasogharacarita, 
Jt may be compared to a beautiful valley in a vast forest. The gist 
of the story is that Chandagasana visited his friend Vasugéna as a 
guest, got enamoured of his bewitching wife and snatched her away 
through deception. He employed several devices to entice her but 
failed to win her love. At last, with the help of a magician he showed 
her husband’s head, cut off from the body. This ghastly sight killed 
her. He died embracing her dead body. This episode deals with 
the tragedy of illicit love on the part of man whereas that of Amri- 
tamati deals with the same kind of love on the part of woman, Janna 
has made some of his original contribution to Kannada poetry by his 
subtle handling of an aspect of unconventional love. 


Andayya 


Andayya is the only poet of this period who showed his individ- 
uality in respect of theme, story structure and style. His single work 
called Kabbigara Kava is neither entirely. religious nor secular in 
content. It isakind of extravaganza with Kama or Cupid as the hero, 
accompanied by his typical retinue and army. The theme is novel 
and striking. Kama went to war against god Siva because Siva did 
not return the moon whom he had stolen. Kama defeats him in 
battle and converts him into half-woman. Asa result of the counter- 
curse by Siva, he remains incognito for some time to come. There 
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is no single source for this theme. It is a product of the poct’s creative 
fancy inspired by fragments of myth in the Jaina and Vedic traditions. 
It seems that the kidnapping of the moon as the cause of conflict 
between Kama and Siva is an original idea, new perhaps in the whole 
range of Indian literature. The uniqueness of the work lies in its style, 
which is pure Kannada without any admixture of Sanskrit words, 
Though, of course, Sanskrit words have crept into the work in the form 
of tagbhavas, their percentage is comparatively much less. One must 
admire the poet for the courage and competence with which he has 
built up the story in his own inimitable style. What is more admira- 
ble is the fact that the work runs smooth as a good composition and 
does not sound like a tour de force. 
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CuapTer VI 
THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD—2 


KANNADA literature became more popular, rich and varied during 
the medieval period ranging from the 15th to the 17th century. 
Classical poetry, which had dominated the scene from early times up 
to the middle of the 12th century, co-existed until the 15th century 
with vacana and other forms of literature; but its influence was 
on the decrease. It receded completely into the background for 
more than 200 years from 15th century onwards. Popular literature 
which was easier to understand and which could be sung or recited, 
ruled the roost. There was plenty of writing in metres like satpadt 
and sangatya in addition to a host of devotional songs. The campu 
form fell into disuse. Poetry became more and more wide in its appeal. 
During this time, Karnataka was integrated politically and culturally 
with the rest of South India and had reached the zenith of glory. 
The Vijayanagar Empire, which was founded in the 14th century, had 
grown into an impregnable fortress of power though it had been slightly 
weakened by hostile forces outside and inside during the 15th and 16th 
centuries. Bukkardya, Praudhadévaraya, Krsnadévaraya and Ramaraya, 
who were as good statesmen as warriors, strove to raise the prestige of 
the Empire. In particular, Krsnadévaraya, who ruled in the first 
fifties of the 16th century, is acclaimed as one of the best monarchs 
of India. The Empire seemed like a thrilling dream come to reality 
with a capital, wealth, army and means of enjoyment. It dazzled the 
eyes of foreign merchants and travellers, who have waxed eloquent on 
its glory. Unfortunately, this dream burst like a bubble in the battle 
of Rakkasatangadagi by a slight prick as it were. 

From the 15th century onwards, life in Karnataka manifested both 
the extremes, supreme strength as well as extreme weakness. If we 
bear this in mind, we shall understand the proper background of the 
literary activity and discover how far it is reflected in the works of this 
period. From the vast material which we have at our disposal, we 
learn about the valour, the religious catholicity and the taste for art of 
the kings and the people in the Vijayanagar Empire. We also notice 
some of their defects like conservatism, blind hero-worship, disunity 
and sensuality. Life in Vijayanagar thus showed up a curious mixture 
of good and bad traits. When the good qualities were uppermost, the 
Empire and Kannada culture which it represented reached their high 
watermark. When the bad trends got the upper hand, both these 
went down to the lowest depth. In its best manifestation, Vijayanagara 
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proved to be a great unifying force for all the languages, religions and 
sects of the South. It supported Vedic religion and helped the pro- 
pagation of Vedic literature, which was an event of all-India importance. 
Vidydranya, the great sage, was the guiding spirit behind this huge 
effort. Later on, several other religious leaders gave it the necessary 
stimulus from time to time. ‘The broad, synthetic outlook of the Kan- 
nadigas was very much in evidence. An example of historical veracity 
is well worth mention here. In 1388 a.p. conflict arose between two 
religious groups viz., Jaina and Srivaisna King Buk a took the 
right step in calling to a conference leaders of both the groups; and 
joining their hands, brought about an understanding with the words: 
“There is no difference between the two faiths. Both are the same 
(in essence). Whatever is loss or gain to one community will be loss 
or gain to another’. The inscription, which has recorded this under- 
standing, is a memorable document of lasting value. It does not simply 
enunciate the policy of the king. It is a declaration of a way of life, 
characteristic of Kannada culture at its best. The aphorism of 
Basavanna to the effect ‘God is one. His names are many’ appears 
to have acquired significance in the life and thought of the people, as 
is evident from the well-known inscriptional stanza in Sanskrit 
meaning, ‘May god Késava whom Saivas worship as Siva, Vedantins as 
Brahma, Jainas as Arhat, the Bauddhas as Buddha, Naiyayikas as 
Karta, protect us’. 












A peculiar feature of this age is that diverse literature with a 
popular appeal, pertaining to all the faiths current then, was produced 
numerously. Viragaiva literature was waiting for a revival long after the 
revolution initiated by Basavegwara. Under the patronage of Vijaya- 
nagar rulers and with the active interest and cooperation of Viragaiva 
scholars and mystics, it expanded in several directions and justified the 
revival. Jaina literature shed its old trappings and went ahead with 
compositions in simple metrical forms. Brahmin literature especially 
that of devotion came out profusely. Brahmin writers gave up their 
hesitant attitude, strengthened their faith in Kannada and started writ- 
ing in popular strains. Kumaravyasa as the pioneer and spear-head of 
the new consciousness showed his marvellous grip over popular idiom in 
his rendering of the Mahabharata story. Many poets of the devotional 
school of thought came forward to render into Kannada the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, the Bhagavata and such other works under the 
direct or indirect influence of Kumaravyasa. They used popular 
metrical forms like satpadi and sangatya freely; they sang songs known 
as kirtanas. Though it is obvious that religion or sect exercised its 
influence on the writers of this age in respect of choice of subject and 
manner of presentation, it must be remembered that we have also 
evidence of a broad outlook that transcended religious bias 
or tried to reconcile different view-points. It is necessary to be 
constantly aware of this fact when we assess a poet’s work under a 
religious label, 
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Kumiravyisa 
Kumiravyasa is one of the top-ranking poets of this age. In fact, 


he is one of the few poets, who stand in the forefront of Kannada 
poetry. His real name was Naranappa, belonging to Kéliwada, a 


village in Dharwar district. He was a great devotee of God Vira . 


Narayana of Gadag. He calls himself a ‘yogindra’, an eminent ydgi. 
From what we know about him, he was a gifted poet with a facile pen. 
He was one of the most liberal-minded poets of the age, being Bhagavata 
by temperament and conviction. He has brought out the sentiments 
of the heroic and the devotional with equal ease. 


Kannada Bharata is his Magnum Opus with 150 sandhis and nearly 
8,500 verses in bhamini Satpadi metre. It contains the Mahabharata 
story from the very beginning upto the end of ten parvas. Though 
it deals mainly with the internecine conflict between Pandavas and 
Kauravas, it focuses attention on Krsna as he symbolises the Supreme 
Lord, who is the unseen wirepuller in the puppet show of human life. 
That is why the poet has called it Krsna Katha, the story of Krsna. 
It may seem strange but it is true that Krsna occupies the centre of the 
stage in this poem. In other words, God is the hero, playing a vital 
role in this cosmic drama, This work is an outcome of the fusion of two 
visions-one of structural beauty and the other of God-centred life. Its 
singular charm lies in high-lighting, the play of the Divine in human 
affairs even while depicting the complex nature of human passion. 
It is clear that Kumdravyasa was fully.conversant with the story and 
one with the spirit of the Mahabharata, in which he was steeped by 
constant reading and cogitation. He might have, as well, reached the 
higher levels of consciousness and invoked the grace of the Almighty 
by his yogic power. He might have also mastered the necessary 
tools of expression by vast learning and practice. This masterpiece 
is thus a culmination of all his powers. That it is a masterpiece is the 
uniform view of all discerning students of Kannada poetry. When 
we analyse this view, we observe that due credit is given to Kumara- 
vyasa for producing a certain version of the well-known story, that was 
permeated by his life-vision and enlivened by his rich imagination. 
The broad outline of the Mahabharata story as told by Vyasa remained 
the same though a few alterations and omissions were there. Even so, 
the Bharata of Kumaravyisa is on the whole a re-creation of the original, 
not just a replica. Its originality does not consist so much in its 
departure from the original in story content or character conception. 
It consists mainly in a highly imaginative rendering of the story and its 
interpretation through a clear life-vision as also in the masterly use’ of 
living Kannada idiom. : 


One or two examples may be cited from the work. The last scene 
in the life of king Pandu is a touching portion of Adiparea. In depict- 
ing this scene, Kumiravyasa has taken the original as it is but has 
rendered it effectively so as to bring out its poignance. The spring 
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season has set in, appearing like an uplifted sword to the yogi and a 
sharp spear to the wfydgi (One who is away from his beloved), ‘This 
description acquires special meaning when we remember that king 
Pandu was forced to remain away from his wife as a result of the curse 
of a sage. We are further told that this spring, the king of seasons, 
launched his attack on Pandu. Paindu’s wile, Madri, was moving about 


in the forest fully bedecked with flowers. Pandu saw her and was 
ravished by her beauty. The shaft of Cupid got stuck mm his heart. 
Cupid deprived him of his discretion as if every hair in his bedy was 
pierced with his myraid arrows, not only by five. Paindu Tost all lus 


sense of restraint. The ocean of his wisdom suddenly came upto the 
knee. He ran to his wife and pulled the fringe of her garment. She 
fell at his feet with cries of ‘Nay, Nay’. He did not listen to her in the 
madness of his passion and embraced her to death. Kumiravyasa has 
narrated the tragic story of king Pandu with skill and understanding. 
It has a universal significance as it suggests the helplessness of even 
wise men before the onslaughts of passion. It also foreshadows what 
a raw deal Pandavas, the children of Pandu, will get at the hands of 
destiny in future. 


The Dyataparva as a part of Sabhaparva, especially the situation in 
which Draupadi is insulted, is one of the most powerful portions in 
Kumaravyisa’s Bharata. When Draupadi is lost to the Pandavas in 
the deceptive game of dice, Dusyasana drags her to the court, abusing 
her in unseemly and brusque language to the great consternation of the 
assembly. Bhima and Arjuna are so terribly put out that ‘they boiled 
in their mind the entrails of that wretched Kaurava in gushing blood’. 
How tellingly does this bring out the highest degree of their suppressed 
wrath! Yudhishthira tries to curb the rising tempo of their indignation 
by a sign of the brow. But he can not resist Bhima’s fury, 
which ignited with great force, the moment Draupadi is insulted 
further by Duryédhana. His violent outbrusts make every one present 
shudder with fear and alarm. Draupadi, however, laughs heartily, 
tossing about her loosened braids of hair, because she has heard the 
manly voice of indignation and retaliation. Bhima girds up his loins 
to finish his foes at one stroke and takes the oath that he would drench 
her hair in the blood of Dugyasana znd comb it with the comb of his 
teeth. Terrible oath indeed! Thus one can see how the poet has 
excelled in depicting the tense scene. ‘The real power behind such 
creative utterance is the heroic personality of Kumaravyasa, who would 
protest and rise up against untruth and injustice. 


Virdtaparva has afforded another excellent opportunity to Kumara- 
vy’sa to show his unerring sense of character. In this parva, Bhima 
rescues Draupadi from the amorous clutches of Kicaka while she is 
disguised as Sairandhri in the incognito stay of the Pandavas in the 
court of king Virata. In this parva again, Uttarakumara, the Virata 
prince, brags of his bravery in the presence of the ladies of his harem but 
guns away from the battlefield like a coward, givirig rise to a good deal 
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of sarcastic humour. Uttarakumfra is one of the immortal creations 
of Kumaravy4sa as a pseudo-heroic prince. 


To sum up, the greatness of Kumaravyasa lies in his individual 
vision and in his mode of presenting the Mahabhdrata story in racy 
Kannada idiom. If we analyse the source of his power and the nature 
of his creation, we perceive that he held as it were the mirror of his 
mature mind to the Mahabharata panorama—the mirror, which he 
had rendered transparent and shining by austere penance. 


Thus he had absorbed the very essence of the vast and varied story 
and recreated it in his typical manner. His work is in every sense @ 
genuinely Kannada version of the Mahabharata. It is original because 
of its own manner of rendering the theme and not original because it 
has not generally departed from the well-known epic story. Its 
excellence and its charm consist in the creative act of the poet in 
bringing to light the epic story from the cavern of the past and en- 
livening it with the highest tools of poetic expression. The narration 
is at times loose and ordinary; moralising is lengthy and diffuse. All 
the same, it is one of greatest creations in the Kannada language on 
account of its intensity of vision, richness of imagery and raciness of 
idiom—above all, its marvellous identification with the original theme. 


Camarasa 


Harihara was the first poet in Kannada, who wrote poetic bio- 
graphies of devotees of Siva. As we have already shown, he struck a 
new path in respect of theme, metre and style by writing in ragale form 
the biographies of Basavéswara and others, who led the Veeragaiva 
revolt. He scaled new heights in the realms of poetry. His disciple, 
Raghavanka wrote one or two works of a similar nature. We come 
across several such biographies in this period. Among them, Prabhu- 
lingalile of Camarasa, which is a biography of Allamaprabhu, is easily 
the most outstanding work. We know very little about the life of 
Camarasa. It is difficult to believe the stories in vogue, indicating 
family relationship between him and Kumaravyasa. He was included 
in the hundred and one wirakatas or recluses, who lived at the time of 
king Praudhadévaraya of Vijayanagara. Judging from his work, 
we are led to believe that he must have cultivated a sense of detachment 
and an independent outlook necessary for a perceptive depiction of the 
very core of Allamaprabhu’s. personality. It was Harihara, who 
produced a biography of Allamaprabhu for the first time. His version 
of the biography differs from that of Camarasa both in respect of 
story content and sequence of events. For instance, the Allama of 
Haribara falls into the meshes of Kamalata, suffers in separation and 
repents in renunciation whereas the Allama of Camarasa allures Maya 
but cludes her grasp as a perfect recluse. The ragale form of Harihara 
moves with the high speed of a torrent whereas the ‘Leele’ of Camarasa 
flows evenly like a full river. On his own admission, Camarasa 


appears to have followed a certain extant tradition concerning Allama’s . 
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biography. Whatever that may be, it is patent that he intended to 
portray Allama as a perfect soul and not as developing character. 
As the title of the work suggests, he wanted to describe the lecld or 
sport of the Lord in the form of Allama. | He was aware of the sublime 
nature of his theme and was full of genuine humility, considering 
himself just an instrument of the Divine. Ile compared his voice to 
an echo within a temple, produced by an original sound but creating 
an illusion that the temple itself was vocal. 

Camarasa concentrates his powers on the depiction of \lLimiua’s 
personality. Therein lies his greatness. He has used all the episodes 
about him towards the fulfilment of his principal aim and has not fallen 
a prey to any other temptation. His creative act has thus been natural 
and satisfying. While introducing this hero to us at the outset, he says, 
‘Allama is never lured by mere words; he presents himself to persons 
in the forms they like and at the level they understand. In fact he is 
God incarnate’. If Camarasa had taken a fancy just to describe a 
host of miracles for popular consumption, his work would have suffered 
in quality. 

Let us now see how the extraordinary character of Allama is depicted 
through certain episodes and utterances. As the story goes, Maya 
was born as the daughter of Mamakdra, the king of Banavase and 
Mohini the queen. A paragon of beauty as she was, she grew up into 
a bewiching damsel. Once she saw handsome Allama in the guise of a 
drummer at the entrance of a temple and fell in love withhim. = When 
her mates conveyed her desire to him, he seemed to agree after a good 
deal of persuasion. He was taken to a decorated chamber. But 
disillusionment was in store for Maya at the happiest moment of her 
life. How can day and night live together? Will the sky be drenched 
by rain? Will it bend by wind or burn by fire? Allama was that kind 
of ‘skyey’ man (‘Bayaluga’ as the poet puts it). Details of this episode 
apart, Camarasa has depicted with consummate art the seeming involve- 
ment and the inner detachment of Allama. In another episode, Maya 
was dancing and Allama was drumming. There could be no happier 
combination. Allama was playing on the drum to the rhythm of the 
dance as if he was demonstrating how he was swaying Dame Maya, 
who swayed the universe of her creation. It seemed to all appearances 
that he was enamoured of her. But it only seemed so. Camarasa has 
given a wonderful simile to describe this situation. When a creeper 
by the side of a marble stone catches fire (wild fire at that), the flames 
of that fire reflect in that stone and create the delusion that the stone is 
on fire. In the same way, the fire of passion which engulfed Maya 
reflected in Allama, making it appear that he was stung by passion 
himself. This image, throwing a sudden flood of light on the very 
core of Allama, who lived in the world of Maya but was never of it, 
isa marvellous stroke of poetic genius. This is an outstanding testimony 
among others to the greatness of Camarasa’s work. 

_ Inthe portions that follow, we are told how other great personalities 
like Basavegwara and Akkamahadevi came in contact with Allama and 
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received inspiration and guidance from him. There is an interesting 
episode, which shows the radical approach of Allama in matters of 
religion. During his travels in the Kannada country, he came to 
Sonnalapura (the present Sholapur) and saw a number of people, 
engaged in building a temple. He learnt that yogi Siddharima had 
asked his disciples to build it. He said with surprise, ‘Did Siddharama, 
who gave up the lure of the mundane world, get entangled in fondness 
for fame as a recluse, as one might cut asunder shackles of yarn only 
to put on shackles of gold’. This taunt, which was derogatory to their 
Master, enraged the disciples and provoked a scuffle. They tried to 
tie Allama hand and foot but could not succeed. They pelted stones 
at him but Allama stood unhurt on the heap of stones. They 
complained to their Master. He came, spitting fire. On seeing him, 
Allama said, ‘Siddharama has become more famous than a man of the 
world. Oh! what a strange thing for a yogi to be so furious!’ Then 
ensued a warfare of words. Siddhardma tried to burn the whole world 
with his eye in the forehead. Allama put out that fire in a moment. 
At last Siddharama repented, realised his folly and fell at the feet of 
Allama, Allama advised him to keep away from the petty desires of the 
‘outer mind, having realised the glory of the inner spirit. 

Camarasa has thus brought out the salient traits of Allama in a 
brilliant and spontaneous manner. Of course, there is a little more of 
idealisation and some sectarian obsession in the work. But he has not 
overstepped the limit to the extent of doing harm to the core of the 
character. One is struck by the poet’s rich imagination and apt ex- 
pression. His identification with Allama and the consequent grasp 
of that personality must have spurred his imagination to soar high and 
helped him to express with effortless ease. His style is simple and racy, 
though the theme is profound. It appears as though neat, little words 
in pure Kannada flaunt as young horse for his fancy to have a joy ride 
on. 

Camarasa is a poet of original genius like Harihara and Kumira- 
vyisa. His Prabhulingalile is only next to Basavarajadévara ragale of 
Harihara as a poetic biography of high quality. In Harihara, there is a 
torrent of emotion whereas in Camarasa, there is an ocean of wisdom. 
Other Viragaiva poets of this period carried forward the tradition of 
writing poetic biographies of great saints of the past and the present. 
Poets of other faiths wrote about legendary heroes under the guise of 
biography. It is true that the Virasaiva biographies also are often 
encrusted with myth and miracle but there is no reason to doubt the 
historical veracity of the central character and the main facts of his life. 
In the long list of such works, special mention must be made of 
Basavapurdna of Bhima and Cannabasavapurana of Viriipaksapandita. 
The latter is a voluminous work, which does not confine itself to bio- 
graphy but has spread its net wide, dealing with varied topics such as 
the ‘lila’s of God giva, Viragaiva doctrine and code of conduct. A 

biography thus developed into an encyclopaedia for followers of the 
Viragaiva faith. It also found scope for all the conventions, peculiar 
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to classical poetry. It is a characteristic achievement inasmuch as it 
succeeded in weaving a varied and vast fabric round about a biography 
but on the creative plane it is different from the concentrated effort 
of Harihara and Camarasa. 


Nijaguni and Sarvajia 

During this period, Viragaiva literature saw resurgence on a large 
scale. Consequently it took many forms such as edited collection of 
early vacanas, commentaries on the same, new vacanas, biographies 
and philosophical works. Satpadi, the six-lined popular metre, 
established itself as the main prosodic vehicle of writing in this period, 
though other indigenous metres like tripadi and sangatya were occasion- 
ally used. Campu form was very rarely used. 


The vacana literature of the 12th century, about which we have 
spoken earlier, was arranged and compiled according to a certain pattern 
in keeping with the Viragaiva doctrine. As mentioned earlier, there were 
a hundred and one viraktas or hermits, who lived at the time of Praud- 
hadévaraya. They are mainly credited with this literary work. One 
of the significant features in the ViraSaiva revival was the, collation 
and dramatic presentation of select vacanas in works like Siinyasam- 
padane, The central character in each episode of this work is Allama- 
prabhu, under whose spiritual guidance discussions used to take place 
inthepastin the assembly hall called Anubhavamantapa. The Stinyasam- 
padane of Giiliiru Siddhaviranacarya is considered one of the best in 
the line. It has served more than one purpose. It has revived the 
past with a sense of drama. It has brought out the salient traits of the 
great saints of the time. It has focused attention on Allama as the 
greatest personality of thatage. It has above all imbibed the essence of 
spiritual democracy, in which every man and woman has the right to 
participation with freedom to doubt and challenge even the highest 
seeker ofknowledge. This work has been compared to Plato’s dialogues 
though of course it has a stamp of its own. 


The vacana form of writing, with which Kannada literature was 
flooded in the middle of the 12th century, did not revive with that kind 
of upsurge at any time later. However, afew vacanakaras experimented 
with the form in this period. They naturally reveal the influence 
of earlier saints like Basavéswara. In some of them, the glow of per- 
sonality is evident but the poetic rendering of spiritual experience is not 
of a high order. ‘Tontada Siddhesgwara of Edeyur was a great saint 
who built up a new centre of Veeragaiva thought and blazed the trail 
for his disciples to follow. His work called Satsthalagndna saradmrita 
contains nearly 700 vachanas of mystical and philosophic content. 
Among his disciples, Swatantra Siddhalingéswara and Ghanalinga 
continued the tradition of the master creditably. Ghanalinga, in 
particular, displays great emotive and imaginative power, though the 
lyrical content of his writing is often diluted by what may be called 
learned obscurity. His vacanas tend to be lengthy and lose the beauty 
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of greatness in succintness, which characterised the vacanas of the 12th 
century. 


Nijaguna Sivayogi 


During this period, Kannada literature became more and more 
people-oriented so that even the highest philosophy was communicated 
in the simplest possible language through prose, poetry and song. 
One of the remarkable persons, who contributed richly to this kind 
of writing, was Nijagunasivaydgi or Nijaguni. It is said that he was 
a ruler, who renounced power, practised penance on the hill called 
Sambhulinga and became a ‘jfiani’. In five of his works, which have 
come down to us, he has described his experiences and thoughts 
through popular metrical forms like tripadi, séngatya and song. He 
has preached a broad-based philosophy and tried to bring about a 
synthesis between Viragaiva doctrine on the one hand and the philo~ 
sophy of the Atman, as contained in the Vedas and Upanishads on 
the other. His utterances are simple, direct and telling. In the re- 
maining two works of his, Vivékachintamani is a comprehensive 
encyclopaedia of knowledge in prose. In the ten chapters of this tome, 
containing 765 topics, extant information on philosophic, geographical 
and literary subjects has been furnished in precise detail. It may be 
hailed as a precursor to what we in modern times call a book of general 
knowledge, a real encyclopaedia. _ Qn the whole, Nijaguni was one of 
the wisest men that medieval Karnatak produced. His influence 
has been deep and abiding in the religious life of Karnataka, Even 
today there are some institutions and persons, devoted to his school of 
thought. Song as a form which was used at the time of Basavégwara, 
was revived by Nijaguni and kept up by other Viragaiva mystics, Pro- 
minent among them was Muppina Shadakshari, a contemporary of 
Nijaguni. His songs ring with intense devotion and voice forth the 
cry of an aspiring soul. The catholicity of his outlook is noteworthy. 
In a prayer song to the Lord, he affirms that there is only one god, 
according to all scriptures and that He appears to all according to 
their vision. In another song, he compares himself to a maiden, 
longing to go back to her parents’ home. He works out this imagery 
to great effect. Sarpabhiisana Sivaydgi was another mystic of a later 
period, known for the same breadth of outlook and maturity of inner 
experience. In his invocatory song to the Lord, he describes him as 
one who is beyond name and form of the three gods (the trinity of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva). The other gods like Indra are but his 
portions, the sun and the moon and other luminous bodies are but 
particles of his lustre. A number of saints have shown this essential 
understanding of godhead in the last century or so. Special mention 
may be made of Sherif Saheb of Sisuvinal, who was Muslim by birth, 
whose guru was a Brahmin and whose associates were Veerasaivas. 

He has written symbolic, mystical songs in the spoken Kannada of 
North Karnataka. 
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Sarvajfia 


Sarvajfia is a name to conjure with in the history of Kannada 
literature. The broad outlook, which permeated the philosophy of 
Nijaguni, widened further in Sarvajia, His life and his utterances are 
part of the imperishable treasure in the cultural history of Karnataka, 
of which a Kannadiga can be justly proud. He held the mirror to the 
life of the people and represented their hopes and aspirations. His 
sayings, replete with common sense and wisdom, danced on the lips 
of the common people and served as their beacon light. In fact, many 
of them have enriched the Kannada language as proverbs and epigrams. 
Not much is known about his life. One can only guess from such inter- 
nal evidence as we have that his early life was not happy as he probably 
fell out with his parents and left home to wander from place to place 
in search of truth. Luckily for him, he must have met a guru, who 
fostered him like a mother and set him on the right path. He became 
a citizen of the world as he says ‘with all people as his kinsmen and 
relations in every street and the entire earth his family deity’. All 
the bitterness of early life fled from him. No trace of self-interest 
remained with him. He could grasp truth and speak it without fear 
or favour. He became a fearless and unbiassed champion of truth. 
He adhered to no particular sect or religion. He tells us that experience 
was his Véda and life was his school. Sarvajiia, which means the ‘all- 
knowing’, might have been the pet name, with which people called him. 
He himself says, ‘Did Sarvajfia become so out of ego? No, he learnt 
words of wisdom from everybody and thus became a mountain of 
wisdom’, Varied experience of the world, garnered from all possible 
sources, mature understanding and judgement, breadth of vision-it 
is these things which made Sarvajfia what he was. He was not a 
great scholar nor a philosopher as such. But the wisdom of the 
ages as reflected in Indian culture and the culture of Karnataka had 
permeated his being and found spontaneous expression in the form of 
pithy sayings. 

Whatever the theme on whichhe dwells, hespeaks the very essence 
of truth. About God he says, ‘Can there be two gods for this world? 
‘There is only one God, who is the maker and the divine source of all’. 
About guru, he declares “What matters who shows the way to the town 
that we want to go to? What matters whoever is the person, who 
reveals the very essence of truth?” The conventional ideas about devo- 
tion and worship of God are well-known. People stick to external 
forms without trying to know their inner meaning. Sarvajiia has always 
struck the right note and taught the true way in all such matters. ‘If 
you meditate in your mind, it is of no moment whether you do it in 
your house or in the temple. What is the use of a person who does not 
meditate in his mind and is found in the very heart of the temple? 
‘The body is the temple and the soul is the divine idol. He, who 
worships him within himself, is sure to be liberated’. He repeats off 
and on the tenets of universal religion and ethics. He values charity 
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as much as truth. No one has said as beautifully as Sarvajiia about 
the supreme importance of giving. ‘What is the difference between 
him that gives and him that creates? He who gives with his own 
hand is God himself. One ought to offer food to the needy, speak 
the truth and look upon others as himself. That paves the way for 
heaven. Whatever we give comes back to us, while whatever we 
hide goes to others. Don’t say that what you give is wasted. In fact 
it is food in store for your future’. 


Sarvajfia did not lose interest in worldly life because he was a 
recluse. He loved life all the more because he was disinterested. 
To a householder, he has given a sound piece of advice in many of 
his sayings such as ‘If you have a warm house and money to spend 
and above all a wife who knows your mind, you can set fire to heaven 
and refuse to long for it’. He has described the different kinds of food, 
used in different parts of Karnataka and relished their flavour. He 
likes a lover of beauty and art. He says, “The words of an aesthete 
(Rasika) are as delightful as moon-rise whereas the words of one, who 
is not an aesthete are as painful as the thrust of a sharp sword’. It is 
very well-known that Sarvajfia was a severe critic of social defects and a 
terrible satirist at that. But his criticism was free from the poison 
of hatred or prejudice. It was prompted by real love and keen desire 
to make life better. He says, ‘What is the good of going round and 
round a temple without a sincere mind? It will be like a bullock 
turning round and round in oil crushing. Al! those who pile stone 
on stone to erect a temple and put a stone image upon another stone, 
they themselves are like stone! The fingers are counting the beads 
and the tongue is humming the name while the mind is away, thinking 
of other things. This is as futile as the barking of a dog in a deserted 
town. When a liar, facing a temple, raises his hands to his forehead 
and bows to the deity, you may take it that his lies will be as “‘long” 
as his raised hands’. Several examples can be given to show Sarvajfia’s 
penetrating analysis of social evils, satirical power and outspoken 
nature. His sayings are called vacanas written in three-lined tripadi, 
which is the most ancient and indigenous metrical form in Kannada 
poetry. He has proved to be a master in the use of this form as no 
one else has been. In short, he is to Kannada what Tiruvalluvar of 
Kural is to Tamil and Vémana is to Telugu. : 


Purandaradisa and Kanakadisa 


Devotional literature of Haridasas, i.e, servants of God was 
pioneered by Naraharitirtha towards the close of the 13th century 
and developed further by Sripadaraya of the 15th century. Both of 
them were great scholars and devotees in the pontifical order of 
Madhvacharya. It reached its high watermark in the 16th century 
during the reign of Krsnadévaraya of Vijayanagara when Purandaradasa 
and Kanakadasa, led by their Guru Vyasaraya, composed a large 
number of devotional songs and popularised them by going from house 
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to house with the haunting tunes on their lips. In the later period, the 
Haridasa tradition known as Dasakita was carried forward by great 
saints like Vijayadasa and Jagannathadasa. ‘Though it cannot be said 
that the poetic quality of these songs is uniformly high, one cannot 
gainsay their earnestness and their spontancity. As in the racana 
literature of Veerasaiva saints, so also in the Afrtana literature of the 
Vaignava saints, the raison d’etre is a flowering of personality as a devotee 
of God. Such literature can never be produced by mere crudition or 
by sheer imagination. 

Vyasaraya, who led this movement, was known as a very learned 
scholar and a disciple of Sripadaraya. He became the head of Vyasa a- 
yamatha. What is most striking is that he was respected by the king 
and the people alike in the heyday of Vijayanagar Empire. “Though 
he was a Sanskritist, he composed devotional songs in Kannada and 
encouraged his disciples to follow suit. These songs were sung in the 
holy presence of the Lord, thus giving rise to the institution of Dasakita. 
This was a revolutionary step indeed, considering the orthodoxy that 
reigned supreme in Vedic circles at that time. Vyasaraya must be 
remembered with gratitude for his unique contribution to Kannada 
literature in this field. 





Purandaradisa 


Purandaradasa is acclaimed as one of the greatest among Haridasas 
both as a great devotee and a musical composer. His life is shrouded 
in mystery but it has been shown from available sources that he was a 
greedy and miserly millionaire and that he renounced his wealth when 
he felt repentance in some trying situation. He then went over to 
Vijayanagar with his family and became a disciple of Vyasaraya. 
From his songs, we can infer that he was a widely travelled person, 
he mixed with all sections of society and spread the message of Bhakti- 
marga. About a thousand of his songs, which have come down to us, 
deal with such topics as the significance of God’s name, the value of 
inner experience and the /ilds of god Krsna. There is in them criticism 
of contemporary society, admonition and advice. The one unifying 
factor in the varied topics is the sincere response of a surrendered 
soul to outer and inner life-experience. Sometimes in this kind of 
response, what is said becomes more important than how it is said. 
This mainly applies to songs in praise of God, which often contain a 
string of names or a list of deeds, rendered musically. At times, 
the song starts off with a beautiful refrain but does not sustain it in 

" the stanzas, that follow. The soul of Purandaradasa’s poetry is in the 
poetry of the soul, the outpouring of the heart. The longings and the 
appeals, the failings and the foibles, the joy and the elation of a true 
devotee have found adequate expression in it. Some of them rise to 
great height. They reflect the aspiration and the agony of a striving 
and suffering soul as much as the joy of surrender, the courage of con- 
viction and the rapture of self-realisation. They appear like solitary 
stars when taken separately but viewed as a whole, they assume the 
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magnitude and the magnificence of sublime self-expression like a sky, 

studded with countless stars. We may illustrate the strength of spirit 

which they breathe forth from one of the songs of Purandaradasa which 

runs as follows: ‘When I meditate on you, O Lord, what harm can 

others do to me? What can they achieve by their jealousy when I am 

surrounded by your boundless mercy and when I repeat your name 

constantly? Do ants lay seige upon fire? Will the dust, that a scamper- 

ing horse throws up, envelop the sun? Is there anything that can go 

against one who has patience? Will the mountain tremble when the 

wind blows? Ifa thief tries to break open and seize-the money which 
he sees in a mirror, can he get hold of it?? There are a number of such 
songs, which reflect his strength like a limpid stream and manifest the 
greatness of his personality and the power of his writing. Quite a 
number of his songs testify to his social awareness. He has given a 
picture of society as he saw, its pseudo-religious form and its hypocrisy. 
‘Though he has described the ephemeral nature of life on earth and 
preached detachment, he has asked people to take deep interest in it 
and live a good life. It is the spirit of renunciation and sense of detach- 
ment which will help one to reject the superficial values and adhere to 
the eternal verities. His song on Udaravairagya meaning renunciation 
which is shown off for the sake of livelihood contains one of his tren- 
-chant attacks on religious hypocrisy. He says, ‘This is nothing but 
showy renunciation. These people have not a jot of devotion to- 
wards our Lord. They get up at dawn and tremble terribly to show to 
others that they have ‘had their bath and make them wonder-struck, 
with all the ego, jealousy, and anger full to the brim within. They 
gather all the vessels of shining brass and copper as if it is a brassware 
shop and light many lamps before them so that they glitter. This 
is the kind of deceitful worship that they offer. With the rosary 
beads in their hand and mantra in their mouth, they put on a veil of 
cloth and contemplate not God but woman’. This is the strain in 
which this song has mounted its most effective attack. By the aptness 
of its imagery and happiness of its diction, it stands out as a perfect 
poem of social satire. 

Perhaps a larger number of songs are directed to admonition and 
advice, to the rousing of religious and social consciousness. Purandara- 
dasa gave the message of karmaydga and inspired people to love life and 
live on a high plane in songs enjoining ‘We must swim across’ and 
‘Human life is a great thing, don’t lay it waste’, He stressed. the sig- 
nificance of dharma as the conquering force in the song meaning “That 
dharma is victory is the real mantra. Know its secret and act up to it. 
Feed with sumptuous food the person, who gives you poison. Nourish 
the man who is jealous of you. Praise him who invades your house. 
Name your son after the man who strikes you with the sword’. Many 
of his sayings, like ‘Be as firm as a rock in the raging river of life but 
be as bent as a bow in the presence of the wise’ have become proverbial 
in the Kannadiga’s stock of speech and have put him on the throne of 

‘his heart for all time to come. 
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It is well-known that Purandaradasa was a follower of Madhwa and 
a close disciple of Vyasaraya. It cannot be denied that he had full 
and firm faith in the tenets of Madhwa. But his was a living faith, 
combined as it was with a zeal to put those tenets into practice. It was, 
therefore, having a flexibility and breadth of outlook which is evident 
in some of his songs. He illuminated the literature of devotion under 
the able leadership of Vyasaraya and became the first illustrious member 
of the Ddsakiuta. He laid the foundation of the Karnataka school of 
music and gave inspiration to Tyagaraja, a great devotee and musical 
composer. Purandaradasa was one of towering personalities of Karna- 
taka who carried the message of Karnataka culture to every home and 
made Kannada literature a living force in the life of the common man. 


Kanakadisa 


Kanakadasa, a contemporary of Purandaradasa, was an equally 
great devotee with an individuality of his own. When we look at the 
sources internal and external, we are able to gather that he was born in a 
shepherd family and rose to the position of an army chief by sheer merit. 
It seems that he renounced wordly life in response to a higher call, 
which he received during a battle. Like Purandaradasa he went to 
Vijayanagara and became a beloved disciple of Vyasaraya. There is an 
essential difference in his approach and that of Purandaradasa in respect 
of religion. Purandaradasa accepted the Madhwa doctrine in toto 
and cultivated such liberalism and courage as he could muster within 
its framework. Kanakadisa was brought up in the Ramanuja tradition 
in his early days but he kept himself open to all benign influences of 
religion and culture. The most potent influence was that of Madhwa 
faith, which he followed under the guidance of his Guru. He was, 
however, less committed and more catholic than Purandaradasa. 

Kanakadasa wrote some long poems in popular metres besides 
devotional songs. Among them, Ramadhdnya Caritre is one of the 
few poems in Kannada with an original theme, relating to a debate 
between rice and ragi, each trying to establish its supremacy. Ulti- 
mately ragi, which is the staple food of the poor, is adjudged as superior 
by Rama, who was asked to arbitrate. The poem is not just fanciful, 
it is symbolic as well. It wants to suggest that God is a champion 
of the poor, a votary of the common man. Another poem of his is a 
narrative, dealing with the well-known story of Nala and Damayanti 
in simple and flowing Kannada. The narration is gripping, not 
vague or halting. The noble character of the hero and the heroine 
stand out against the background of their trials and tribulations. The 
third work viz., Mohanatarangini is longer than others. The subject 
of this work is the love between Usa and Aniruddha as recounted in 
the Bhdgavata. The work teems with descriptions, some of which 
seem to portray the contemporary life and the glory of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. The poem ends with an emphasis on the non-difference 
between the two gods Hari and Hara, thus revealing the Bhdgavata 
or catholic attitude of Kanakadasa in matters of religion. 
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It is in his songs that Kanakadasa has given us the outpouring 
of his heart. The stream of his devotion to God has flowed full to the 
brim in these spiritual lyrics. He does not show much of a keenness 
to spread the tenets of any particular doctrine as Purandaradasa does. 
He is mainly interested in single-minded devotion and is concerned 
with human values. His songs are not as numerous as those of Puran- 
daradasa but, like him, he has some evocatory songs to his credit and 
some others which may be called exhortatory. But by and large he 
is a great Bhakta, who sings of his surrender to the Divine and of the 
joy which he has derived thereby. For example, he says in one of . 
his songs, ‘This body is thine and this life is also thine. All the joy 
and sorrow that I experience day after day is thine. The ear that 
listens to sweet words and vedic lore is thine, the eye that looks at the 
beauty of bewitching women is thine. The five senses that get 
enmeshed in the web of mayd are thine. O Lord, how are men free 
as you are?’ In another song, he asks people to rest assured that 
God is looking after all of us and that there is no cause for any anxiety. 
Kanakadasa has at times played the role of a preacher like Puran- 
paradasa but he shows greater freedom of thought and universality 
of outlook. His understanding of the life of the people and of their 
idiom is deep. He has exposed social evils in a frank and forthright 
manner. He goes to the root of the matter in his analysis of society. 
For instance, his song on the question of kula, i.e., caste is in the form 
of a powerful argument. He says, “They talk of kula times without 
number. Pray tell me what is the kula of men who have felt real 
bliss? When a lotus is born in mire, do they not bring it and offer 
to the Almighty?” Do not the gods of the earth drink the milk, which 
comes from the flesh of the cow? Do they not besmear their bodies 
with deer musk? What is the caste of god Narayana and of Siva? 
What is the caste of Atman and of Jiva? Why talk of kula when God 

-has blessed you?’ We appreciate the boldness of thought and express- 
ion and the aptness of imagery in this typical song of Kanakadasa. 


Jaganniathadisa 


Among the dasas of Dasakiita, who came in the wake of Puranda- 
radisa and Kanakadasa, Jagannathadasa was a great personality, who 
broadened the devotional tradition, Combined in him were love of 
Sanskrit and faith in Kannada, a broad outlook coupled with adher- 
ence to the best in tradition, knowledge and devotion. He wrote a 
work called Harikathdmytasara, expounding the Madhwa doctrine in 
shatpadi metre in a delectable manner. Though it is a philosophic 
work, heavy in thought in its major portion, the mode of expression 
is poetic and the language popular to the point of being ungrammatical. 
Apt similes, simple words and smooth rhythm, all these have made the 
works attractive for the layman, who is interested in knowing Madhwa 
philosophy. In some of the sanghis, the intensity of his devotion 
and the liberality of his attitude exalt his sterling qualities as a saint 
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and a poet. The following lines bespeak the catholicity of outlook, 
which is characteristic of him and is not found elsewhere in this kind 
of writing. ‘All souls in all the worlds are deserving of charity, all 
speeches are mantra and all work is worship, for one who is medi- 
tating on the Lord’. In his Airtanas, which are not numerous, Jaganna- 
thadasa has harped on this theme, which appears to be an essential 
aspect of his realisation of God as omnipresent. One of his great 
songs is a magnificent integrated image, expressive of his god-reali- 
sation and suggestive of his towering personality. The song begins 
with the refrain thus: ‘The worship of the Lord is so easy for those 
who understand. Unfortunate is he, who docs not understand’. 
Some of the stanzas in this song convey the following purport: ‘The 
universe is the mantapa, the earth is the pedestal, the rain is his ablution 
(abhiséka), the quarters his clothing, the malaya breeze is fragrant 
incense, all the grain grown on earth is the offering (Naivédya), the 
lightning that shines is the Aragi of camphor’. Jagannithadisa is one 
of the great minds of Karnataka, representing the broad-based culture 
of the land. 
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THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD—2 
OTHER BHAGAVATA POETS 


Kumiravalmiki 


We have said earlier that quite a number of poets of the Bhdgacata 


outlook were inspired by Kumaravy4sa and wrote in Kannada. They 
brought in most of the precious literature in the Védic tradition. The 
first to appear on the scene was Kumaravalmiki, who followed in the 
footsteps of Kumaravyasa and rendered the Ramayana into Kannada 
in over 5000 stanzas of Bhadmini satpadi metre. This is the first known 
work, embodying a complete Kannada version of Valmiki’s Ramayana. 
Much earlier, Nagacandra had written his Ramayana, based on the 
Jaina version of Vimalasuri. By and large, Kiimaravalmiki has closely 
followed Valmiki and made but a few alterations in the structure of 
thestory. He has throughout d@picted Rama as an avatara of Vignu 
and upheld the Bhdgavata or devotional approach in his exposition. 
He has tried to bring out some of the good qualities of Ravana, probably 
under the influence of the Jaina version. He is a good artist, endowed 
with a capacity to narrate effectively with a sense of varied character. 


His numbers flow smooth and neat. On the whole, however, Kumara- - 


valmiki generally moves on an even keel and hardly rises to great poetic 


heights. Another poet, Timmanna by name, who was a protege of | 


Krsnadévaraya, continued the Mahabharata story where Kumaravyasa 
had left and completed it. But as he himself has said, the river Yamuna 
of his poetry flowed side by side with the heavenly Ganga of Kumara- 
vyasa, thus indicating the difference in their quality. 


About this time, the Bhagavata, which may be called the Bible of the 
Bhakti school, was rendered into Kannada for the first time. Its 
authorship is ascribed to Catuvithalanatha. However, there is a view 
that more than one author has contributed to its workmanship. It is 
divided into as many as 280 sandhis, running to over 12,000 stanzas. 
It closely follows the original work in Sanskrit. 


Lakgmiga : 


Kumaravya3a Kannada put into the first ten parvas of the 
Mahabharata while Timmanna did the rest. Laksmiga undertook to 


give to.the Kannada world Jaimini Bharata containing the story of the .. 


Horse-sacrifice, which Pandavas performed after their victory in the 
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great war. Lakgmiéa has generally followed the story in the original 
Sanskrit work by Jaimini. But he used his discrimination in omitting 
some portions and expanding some others with the result that his version 
is more than an adaptation, a product of his re-creative imagination. 
The original work is mostly of the nature of a purana. The art of 
Lakgmiéa lay in transforming it into a poem of a high order. He is one 
of the great story-tellers in the realm of Kannada poctry. Whatever 
the story or the episode, he makes it his own and turns it te an x- 
quisite piece of art. He draws nice pictures, weaves a wreath of images 
and produces a symphony of sounds, which jingle with varied rhythin 
like the little bells in an anklet. The artistry of his composition some 
times borders on the artificial. But in the best portions of the work it 
spurts like a many-coloured fountain and evokes wonder coupled with 
genuine delight. His story has strayed into many by-paths like the 
sacrificial horse whose movements are free and unbridled. It would 
be mcre proper to call Jaimini Bharata a bunch of stories than a single 
story. It is the unity of the devotional sentiment (Bhakfirasa) and not 
unity of narrative theme that characterises this work. In the different 
stories, narrated by him, his art matures as we proceed from his earlier 
to later stories, beginning with Sudhanwa and concluding with 
Candrahasa. Candrahasa is about the best story narrated by him. 
The story of Sitd-parityaga i.e., the abandonment of Sita by Rama 
may be cited as an illustration, though it is loosely tagged on to the 
narrative complex of Jaimini Bharata. Laksmiga has depicted the 
pathetic episode in minute detail. In particular, he has described 
exquisitely the effect on the mind of Sita when Laksmana reluctantly 
breaks the news to her that Rama has abandoned her because of a scan- 
dal, spread by a washerman. Her immediate reaction was one of shock 
and sorrow, which was followed by courage and determination to face 
facts. She told Laksmana, ‘You can leave me here in the forest and 
go back. I cannot kill myself as I am carrying. I shall face whatever 
comes my way. But tell Kausalya, my mother-in-law that her son 
Rama deserted me for no fault of mine’. Laksmana could not move 
away. She said further, ‘Why are you stopping here? Will not Rama 
get angry if you are late in returning? I can seek the help of wild 
beasts. But Rama is alone. Is there none to tell a king when he 
goes wrong?’ We observe here how her mind is oscillating between 
ove and concern for Rama and protest against his ill-advised step. 
Next moment, she became pessimistic about the ability of others to 
intervene in the matter and resigned herself to her fate saying “The 
fault does not lie with merciful Rama’ in a semi-sacrastic tone. This 
is how the poet has described the complex reactions of Sita with a 
mastery understanding of the swift movements of her unsettled mind. 
Coming to the Candrah4sa story, we admire how it has been worked out 
as a perfect piece of narrative art. Nowhere else isthe interest of the 
reader roused and maintained from first to last. The pathetic life 
of Candrahasa as an orphan boy with no limit to suffering is set off 
by the saving grace of God, in whom he has full faith. The character 
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of the nurse, who brought him up after his parents’ death is ennobling 
as a symbol of self-less service. The dark side of human nature is 
presented in the selfish and wicked character of minister Dustabuddhi, 
who is only outwitted by the good fortune of Candrahasa. As in 
Sitaparityaga, the natural sympathy of birds and beasts in the forest 
for the suffering has been described here most poetically, ending with 
a significant remark: ‘When we see the love and sympathy of the fauna 
here, we feel like saying that a wild forest is much better than a town, 
which is peopled by jealous men and women!’ Laksmiéa has delineated 
several characters like warriors who are devotees of God and women 
of different type. In his use of metre and language, he has combined 
the popular and the classical trends with a happy blend of erudition 
and ease. He is one of the gifted and great story-tellers in the vast 


range of Kannada literature. Though his work cannot be called a . 


great work in its tatal effect, it certainly possesses elements of great 
art. : - 
Gopakavi is one of the poets who grew under the influence of 
Kumaravyasa and Lakgmiga and wrote two works, viz., Citrabharata 
and Nandimahdtmya. Citrabharata deals mainly with the story of 
Vatsalaharana as in the Mahabharata and is called so because it contains 
citrakavita, i.e., poetry of skilful composition. Nandimahatmya is a 
more mature work in poetic quality rather than in narrative content. 
Another poet in the Bhagavata tradition is Nagarasa, who has for the 
first time rendered the Bhagavadgita into Kannada, stanza by stanza 
with his interpretation, based on Sankara’s adwaita philosophy. He 
has named his work as Vasudévakathamrta, the nectar of the story about 
Krsna, the Lord. From Kumaravyasa down to Nagarasa, we notice 
this common trait of naming their works as the story about Krsna, 
although Krsna is not the principal character in some of them. It only 
shows their devotion to god Krsna as part of the Bhagavata tradition. 
In Nagarasa’s work, there is no story as such, nor is it a story about 
Krsna. It is the philosophy of life preached by Krsna and yet it is 
called Vasudévakathamrita, His rendering is precise, simple and clear. 


Ratnakaravarni 


Jaina poets of this period have chosen themes other than hagiography 
and developed them in indigenous metres in fairly simple language. 
Even when they have opted for old themes, they have adopted the new 
Metre and the new style. One of the earliest among them, who came 
under the influence of Kumaravyasa both in respect of the Bhagavata 
approach and poetic expression was Bhaskara, the author of Jivandhara- 
carite. He has followed the original story in Jaina tradition but has 
borrowed ideas and images peculiar to the Upanigads and the devotional 
lore, represented by the Bhagavata, There is no trace of it in the origi- 
nal works and it cannot be explained by reference to the Jaina doctrine 


except by overstretching the meaning. A clear example is the sentence - 


meaning ‘Will the ocean of worldly existence dry up without the re- 
membrance of the name of the omniscient?? This sentence occurs 
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in the poet's praise of Jina, The idea of remembrance (NAmasmarane) 
and of complete surrender to god for the sake of emancipation does not 
fit in with Jaina idealogy. There is nothing striking in the narrative. 
But it is fairly good writing from the standpoint of poetic imagination 
and expression. Among the other Jaina writers who took the popular 
line, Sisumayana deserves mentionas he wrote both his works in the well- 
known sangatya metre. Later, it was Mangarasa IIT who wrote his 
Nemijingsasangati in the same metre along with his other works in 
satpadi. tis noteworthy that the theme of Némijina which was treated 
in the campu form by more than one poet in the carly period has been 
dealt with by Mangarasa in the sangatya metre, showing the wind of 


“change that had swayed Jaina writers of this time. Salva is another 


poet who wrote in Kannada for the first time the Jaina version of the 
Bharata in the satpadi metre. 

Ratnakaravarni is by far the most outstanding poet among the Jaina 
poets of this age. He is in fact one of the great masters of the muse 
in the vast range of Kannada poetry as he enriched it by presenting 
an integral life-vision in an indigenous medium of expression, viz., 
sangatya, He was born in a ksatriya family in Midabidare situated 
on the western coast of Karnataka in the middle of the /6th century, 
at a time when the decline of Vijayanagar empire was imminent. The 
region, in which he was born and brought up, was a living centre of 
Jainism. He received the best education in poetry and philosophy 
with particular stress on Jainalogy. He appears to have studied and 
practised yoga as well under the able direction of a guru. Stories 
have come down to us about his love adventures and his change of 
religion, Whatever may be the element of truth in them, it appears 
certain from internal testimony that he was a full-blooded romantic but 
nota Bohemian. He was a person of independent mind, striving for an 
integral outlook in life. He has written satakas (hundred-stanza poems) 
and songs in which he has dealt with Jaina philosophy and ethics. 

Bharatésavaibhava is his masterpiece, his Magnus Opus. The life 
and character of Bharatéfa and Bahubali formed part of the life of 
Purudéva, the first Tirthankara, whose illustrious sons they were. 
But there was no work, which had dealt with Bharatééa as the hero of 
a poem and delineated his character in depth and in great detail. It is 
a unique feature of this work that in the conception of the character of 
Bharatééa, the poet hasattempted on a grand scale a creative embodiment 
of his vision of perfect life as a synthesis of seeming opposites. He 
is indebted to the well-known Jaina sources for the story in broad 
outline; but in utilising the source material he poured into it so much of 
his thought and experience that his work turned out to be an un- 
paralleled creation because of its amazing life-vision and wealth of 
imagery, which went far beyond the original. It is nothing short of a 
airacle thathe finished this poem of 80 sandhis and nearly 10,000 stanzas 
within nine months and carved in words a colossus of sublime character. 

The story of this poem is very much less a story. It is built 
sound a personality or rather the vision of an ideal person. As the 
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poet says, it describes the glory of a king of kings, who enjoyed endless: 

regal power but became emancipated by burning down his karma in.a 

moment as a Finaydgi. It is not worldly glory, it is the glory of the 

spirit. It is the glory of synthesis of renunciation and enjoyment 

(Tydga and Bhéga), which is the natural culmination of a perfect life. 

In a sense, the poem does not have the amplitude or the structure of a 
vast epic. More or less it elucidates the daily chores of the hero in 

all possible situations. But his integral vision has pervaded the poem 
and lent meaning to every detail. Being the oldest son of the first 
Tirthankara, he was enjoying life on a high level in the company of 
96,000 wives, when a call came to him that he might go out for world 
conquest. He started on his campaign and victory went before him. 
When he was returning to his capital along with the gifts that he has 
received from vanquished kings of all countries, his discus (Cakra) 
stopped suddenly in.front of the city gate, hinting that his brother was 
not prepared to accept his supremacy as a warrior. Unlike the story 
in other works, Bharatéga summoned his brother and persuaded him 
with soft and winning speech to desist from battle. It was a triumph 
of non-violence. Asaresult, Bahubali became a recluse and went to the 
forest for penance. Bharata called on his father to seek his blessing 
and returned to his kingdom. After some years, he also renounced. 
worldly life, practised penance and attained liberation. 

This story is for the most part borrowed from the original sources. 
But no source has given any idea of the distinctive personality of 
Bharatega. It is to the great creditBf Ratnakaravarni that he conceived 
that personality in the mould of his dream and delineated it in as 
minute a detail as possible, chiefly in the first part of his work of which 
he called Bhogavijaya. This is a unique creation of his genius, for 
which he deserves our applause. The poem opens with the descrip- 
tion of Bharatéga as an ideal monarch sitting in his court and attending 
to his duties. One important deviation from the original is found in 
the confrontation between Bharata and Bahubali. According to the 
original, a regular battle took place between the two brothers, in which 
Bahubali defeated Bharata but retired to the forest himself as a contrary 
reaction to the craving and the egoism of his brother. In this poem, 
however, Bharata did not engage himself in a battle. He pursuaded 
Bahubali by sweet argument to desist from combat. It is clear from 
this that Ratnakara exercised his discrimination in borrowing from the 
original and in departing from it, if it detracted from his conception 
of that character. 

From the very outset, the poet has told us that Bharata was not an 
ordinary person but a symbol of a perfect man. His superhuman 
traits and the unbelievable number of his wives can only be justified 
by their symbolic character. The distinctive character of his persona- 


lity has been described in minute detail. Ratnakaravarni was.a great . 


lover of details, a painter in words. Not only in his own words, but: 
also through the words of the poets, musicians, wives and even the 


royal parrot, he has described the great qualities of his hero and has | 
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set forth his life-vision in rich imagery. For instance, he says of 
Bharata thus: 

‘He seemed to have been caught in the web of sensuous pleasure 
but he never got entangled in it. He appeared to be arrogant but was 
never really so. It was all the /i/d (Sport) of one, who had seen the 
whole truth with a close look. He was like a fortress at one time and 
like an open countryside at another time. ‘To his consorts he was like 
a sharp flowery shaft and like heaven itself personified’, “The poct has 
described his life-vision thus ‘A king should think of cnjoyinent as 
well as of his identity with the Atman. He should enjoy life but never 
to the detriment of his concern for dharma or virtue. He should 
cherish many desires but should be disinterested at heart. He should 
give only to the deserving. He should be vocal but know the value 
of silence. He should be like a poor man and like a king as well. 
Just as a maiden, dancing to the rhythm of music and drum, fixes her 
mind on the jar placed on her head lest it fall and at the same time takes 
care of her steps on the ground, so also, he should constantly care for 
higher values of life even when he cares for mundane matters.’ 

Bharata lived on a high plane in every detail of his daily routine 
both in speech and action. He discharged his several duties as king, 
disciple, husband, son and brother with a spontaneous sense of duty 
and propriety. In this portrayal of the perfect man according to his 
conception, Ratnakara has projected his image of the best in Kannada 
character as a typical expression of the best in Indian culture. For 
example, after his duty as a king was over, Bharata put aside all the 
insignia of royal splendour and stood waiting in simple dress at the 
palace gate for the ascetic guests, who were expected to receive his 
humble hospitality. No servant was to attend on him when he alone 
was to serve the honoured guests. No member of the retinue was to 
hover about or bow to him at that time. When he was standing alone, 
leaning against a pillar and scanning all the directions for the expected 
guests with his finger on the tip of his nose, it seemed as if he was 
thinking as to when he would swim across the river of wordly existencé 
and attain salvation. In this way, the poet has taken care to see that 
every detail has contributed to the building up of a significant image of 
that exalted personality. One of the strange things in the extraordinary 
life of Bharata was the inordinate number of his wives. If an ideal 
man were to have so many wives, one might ask, what sort of an ideal 
does it place before us? It is no solace to say that the poet had to adhere 
to the original because Ratnakara was not a blind imitator. It has 
meaning only as a symbolic art-device meant to uphold the infinite 
power of Bharata’s conjugal love. It seems to suggest that for a person 
with spiritual and synthetic outlook it is easy to get on well with as 
many wives whereas it is difficult for a person, who does not possess 
that outlook and know the secret of success, to live in accord even with 
one wife. On more than one occasion the wives of Bharata have 
praised his excellent qualities as a husband. ‘Like the one sun in 
the sky, whose image is found in all the jars, filled with water, he has 
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made an abode in the hearts of all his women. Just as the deer and the 
tiger live in peace in forest, in which a hermit dwells, so also all the 
wives live and love him without any feeling of jealousy. He has 
made us forget our parent home, driven away our sleep and submerged 
us in bliss all the time.’ The poet has seized every opportunity 
to show how happy they were, how they ate together after serving 
him a meal and how they were rollicking in fun even when they 
were going upstairs to meet him in his chamber and offer their 
presents to him, There are glowing descriptions of the amorous 
dalliance of these damsels in the company of the king. But 
the whole thing is set on a higher key. What may be called bizarre 
and obscene has been raised to a dignified level, implying that the 
pleasures of the body are worth having, if they are properly understood. 
‘Music, dance and drama are described more than once in the course 
of the poem with matchless zeal, insight and abandon. The joy of 
music is described thus: “The. lady musicians sang in such a sweet and 
full-throated manner that they were as if spitting out the pearls that they 
had gathered from the bottom of the ocean of music. They demons- 
trated neat ¢anas in the development of Ragas as if they were spraying 
in every direction the sweet nectar of music, with which they were full 
to the brim. When one of them started playing on the Vina, it looked 
as if she was waking up Goddness Saraswati with her graceful finger 
and beseeching her to help her in her music’. : 

After all the revelry is over, the ladies retire and the servants dis- 
appear. Immediately Bharata witRdraws into himself and is in deep 
meditation. At that moment, he looks like one who has been in 
penance for thousands of years. His senses are his real servants 
because they come and goas he orders them. He is like one who fasts 
though eating his meal,a celibate though he enjoys life, a detached 
person though lord of the world, a hermit whose head has grown 
hair but whose mind is empty of all evil desire. ; 

Though he was an emperor, Bharatéga showed veneration for 
his mother. Once after a day of fasting, he went to his mother’s 
residence after sending his wives in advance to look after her. When 
the mother came to know that he and his wives were also fasting, she 
chid them and set out for his palace lest he might feel exhausted in 
coming to her. Both of them met on the way. He bowed to the 
mother with deep respect and they together went to the palace. He 
served her at the end of the fast. He put her on a swinging couch 
and moved it to and fro as though he was trying to repay the debt he 
owed her when she put him in a cradle and brought him up. Thus 
a very simple situation has been made so thrilling and meaningful in 
every detail. : 

We have already referred to the episode between Bharata and Bahu- 
bali. The sweet persuasiveness of Bharata therein is in keeping with 
his dignified stature. He told Bahubali ‘What is the great cause for 
which we need to fall out with each other? I have not taken any of your 
belongings nor have you taken mine. I am in the position of a king 
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and you in that of a prince because our revered father desired so. Are 
we foes of each other? If we, sons of Jina, quarrel with each 
other, we shall be writing an indelible edict of treachery for all to copy. 
Will you get fame by conquering me? Do I become famous by van- 
quishing you? Well, you have come to fight with me and your object 
is victory at the end. Is it not? Why fight like low people? I 
concede that victory is yours and defeat is mine!’ At this, the kings 
and ministers on the side of Bharata cried, ‘Can there ever be defeat 
to our lord?? Bharata said smilingly ‘Why not? who is not defeated by 
Cupid?’ Bahubali is god Cupid according to Jaina tradition. Alter 
listening to Bharata’s sweet and soft speech, the anger of Bihubali 
vanished like the poison of a snake that disappears by the ‘Garuda- 
mantra’ and his heart cooled down. 

There is description galore in this poem, but it is not of the con- 
ventional type. His main artistic purpose is to find symbols and images 
to describe his life-vision as typified by a great character. All his 
descriptions are aimed at the fulfilment of this purpose. He is parti- 
cular about even minor details but he is the least worried about any 
poetic convention of the past. The synthesis in his vision has brought 
about similar spontaneous blending in his use of language and metre, 
over which his mastery is astounding. Sangatya, which is a metre 
arising out of folk tune and capable of being sung, has reached its 
zenith in his writing. His style has got the richness and the naturalness 
of popularidiom. His Bharatésavaibhava not only reflects the grandeur 
of Bharatéa, it is also his own grand lyric, a symbolic song of his life- 
vision. He is one of the towering poets in the Kannada language, 
worthy of standing shoulder to shoulder with the great masters like 
Pampa, Harihara and Kumiravyasa. 
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SADAKSARADEVA AND THE REST 





Darxnzss fell on the political and cultural life of Karnataka after the 
fall of the Vijayanagar Empire in the middle of the 16th century. 
Just as thieves combine to work in darkness, several forces from outside 
conspired to seize the Kannada country and rob it of its wealth and 
pride. They achieved great success in demoralizing North Karnataka. 
But most of South Karnataka fortunately remained intact. It too was 
in imminent danger from time to time. But the jewel throne of Karna- 
taka shone with undiminished glory, thanks to the valour and the good. 
fortune of the Mysore kings. Kannada language, literature and cul- 
ture flourished under their liberal patronage. 


Sadaksari 


: ? 

Kannada literature came up with renewed vigour in the beginning 
of the 18th century during the reign of the Mysore ruler, Cikadévaraja, 
who was a great patron of learning and letters. Classical poetry, 
which was out of vogue for a long period, came into its own again. 
Like the cuckoo, which is the first to announce the advent of the 
spring, Sadaksari, a Viragaiva ascetic-poet, heralded the revival of the 
campu form through his works. A born poet and an erudite scholar 
that he was, he wrote three works of a classical stamp. Of them, his 
Rajasekharavilasa, easily the best, contains the story of a devotee who 
brought out the significance of the name of God Siva. The theme 
was tackled earlier but it had not gained classical importance, which it 
did in this work. The poet has avowedly followed Harihara in his 
choice of devotional theme but he has followed earlier campu writers 
in all other respects. 


The story content of this work is inconsiderable and it is overlaid 
with lengthy descriptions resembling a thin bower bent down by the 
overgrowth of foliage. ‘The movement of the story is rather slow and 
does not rouse our keen interest until we come to the concluding 
portion, in which the Tirukolavinaci episode occurs. Prince Rajagé- 
khara was once riding a horse on the royal road along with his friend. 
The five-year old son of Tirukolavinachi rushed out of the house for 
play and was trampled to death by the horse of the minister accom- 
panying the prince. When the mother came back to the house and 
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saw the tragedy, she was stunned with grief. Her lamentation on the 
death of her son is expressed in a very pathetic and moving passage. 
The work as a whole exhibits wit and skill of composition coupled 
with high poetic ability. ‘Though it is the very first work of the poct, 
it shows astonishing merit as a poetic creation, His second work, , 
‘Sabarasankaravilasa’ deals with the famous story of God Siva’s 
appearance as a hunter to test Arjuna’s valour and power of penance 
before he blessed him with the Pasupata weapon. Here also the story 
js thin and there are descriptions galore. ‘There is in it more of Sanskrit 
ridden diction and double entendre than in the first work, ‘Uhe 
story moves fast towards the close when the hunter pursues the quick- 
footed boar. The dialogue between God Siva disguised as hunter and 
Arjuna as an ascetic, the ensuing duel and the final revelation are among 
the most interesting portions of this work. It is on the whole a com- 
position of medium size and quality. The third work of this poet is a 
poetic biography in campu form of the saint Basavésgwara. One of 


. the striking features of Kannada literature during the reign of the 


Odeyars of Mysore is the increasing number of poems which deal 
with historical themes direct. In the secular works of Pampa and 
others of the classical age, there was covert history, indeed, but their 
main purpose was not the writing of history in poetic form. We come 
across such works in this period. For instance, Kanthirava Narasimha- 
rajavijaya of Govindavaidya, written in sdngatya metre is mainly a 
historical work, dealing with the life and the exploits of Kanthirava 
Narasaraja, a ruler of the Mysore dynasty. A salient feature of this 
work is a realistic and graphic description of the political conditions 
and of the life of the people during that troubled time. Even as a 
poem, it is a work of considerable merit though it does not contain 
any narrative matter or character-study as such. 

Another interesting feature of this period is the spurt of devotional 
literature inspired by the Srivaisnava faith. Though this faith,found- 
ed by Ramanuja, one of the three great Acaryas in the Vedic tradition, 
had spread in Karnataka since the 12th century, there was no writing 
of any sort pertaining to it in Kannada. Under the patronage of the 
Mysore zulers, especially Cikadévaraja, there was a classical revival, 
to which this faith supplied most of the themes and the philosophy 
underlying them. It is said that Cikadévaraja himself wrote works like 
‘Cikadévaraja binnapa and Gitagdpala—the former in rhythmic prose 
and the latter in song-form. However, it seems likely that these two 
were actually the compositions of Tirumalarya, a renowned scholar 
and poet, who was his minister and that they were fathered on Cikadé- 
varaja, Whether the king himself was an author or no, it is beyond 
doubt that he created a band of authors like Tirumalarya, Singararya, 
Cikupadhyaya and Honnamma. 

Tirumalirya deserves special mention as a gifted poet and stylist. 
Being a profound scholar in Sanskrit and Kannada, he wrote in both 
the languages. All his works deal with Cikadévaraja, his brillant politi- 
cal career and his magnetic personality. A very large number of 
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persons and events in contemporary history find a prominent place in 
these works, which is a very rare thing in Kannada literature. Thus 
the works of Tirumalfrya are a veritable source-book of Karnataka 
history of those times. Even his work on poetics is called Apratimavira 
carite because the definitions given therein have been illustrated by 
reference to the heroic deeds of Apratimavira a title of Cikadévaraja, 
Meaning an unequalled hero. Cikadévardya Vamsavali is his mature 
work in prose, which brought out the best in him. It is a peculiar 
blend of history, myth and faith. As a minister in the confidence of 
his patron, he was closely acquainted with contemporary politics, 
which he has described in minute detail. His descriptions very often 
are disproportionate and exaggerated. The most outstanding merit 
of the work is its rhythmic and rich prose style. Another minister 
of the same king, Cikupadhyaya by name, wrote more than 30 works 
in Kannada. All these works deal either with Srivaignava philosophy, 
tradition or biography and serve as an encyclopaedia for followers of 
that faith. Singararya, the brother of Tirumalarya, wrote the first 
ever drama in Kannada, entitled Mitravinda Govinda. Even this is an 
adaptation of the Sanskrit play Ratndvali. From all available evidence, 
it is clear that Karnataka has had a continuous dramatic tradition in 
the past. But the first play which has come down to us is the one by 
Singararya and that too is neither original nor remarkable as a 
rendering. 

From early times we have works in Kannada which expounded 
one philosophy or the other. But if%was during the Vijayanagar period 
and later that successful attempts were made to explain philosophic 
principles in simple and popular Kannada. Two works of this category 
are worthy of mention. One is Anubhavamrta by Mahalingaranga. 
It explains the Advaita philosophy of Sankara in the simplest possible 
style in bhamini metre. It seems with striking similes which have a 
popular appeal. The other work Harikathamrtasdra by Jagannatha- 
dasa contains an exposition of Madhva philosophy in the same metre. 
This is also rich in analogy and simple in diction. However, there is 
more of devotional ardour in Jagannathadasa, whereas there is more 
of logical reasoning in Mahalingaranga. 

Honnamma occupies a distinct place among the poets, who basked 
in the sunshine of Cikadévaraja’s patronage. She is said to have been 


- just an ordinary woman in the retinue of the King’s servants. Singa- 


rarya discovered her poetic gift and imparted her the necessary educa- 
tion and training. The king was pleased to know about her and got 
the queen to persuade her to express herself in verse. Asa result, Hon- 
namma wrote her work known as Hadibadeya Dharma (meaning ‘duties 
of a devoted wife’) in the popular Sangatya metre. This is a good poem 
mainly exhortative in content. It has little narrative interest though 
now and then short stories drawn from our ancient literature are 
told by way of illustration. It is of the nature of advice to married 
women, based on age-long Indian tradition. But it is most pleasing 
to note that the advice has shaped itself into a literary piece of rare 
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beauty and also that it has been addressed to men as well as women. 
The poetess has condemned the attitude of some people who look down 
upon women and forestalled what may be called a modern approach 
to the question of women’s status in society. The style of the poem 
is a model of pure and chaste Kannada. It is not clumsy though it 
has got the rigour of classical poetry. ‘Ihe composition in the sdugatya 
metre flows easy and makes delightful reading. Another poctess, 
Helavanakatte Giriyamma by name, lived in the later period. She was 
God-mad and wrote some songs and stories under divine inspiration. 
She may be compared to Mirabai for her intense devotion to Lord 
Kpsna. She was a woman mystic of astounding power, following in 
the trail of Akkamahadévi of the twelfth century. 


During the 18th and 19th century, we come across a large number 
of works in Kannada. Some of them were produced under the patro- 
nage of Mysore rulers. By and large, their quality was poor, A 
special mention must be made of the rich contribution of Mummadi 
Krsnaraja Wodeyar of Mysore dynasty. He wrote fifty works in 
Kannada and encouraged literary talent in the authors of his time. 
Aliya Lingaraja and Kempunarayana stand out prominently in the 
literary group, which was patronised by him. Kempunarayana, in 
particular, wrote the story of Mudraraksasa under the title ‘Mudra- 
manjusa’ in a peculiarly mixed prose style, which has no parallel in 
the history of Kannada writing. He can be called a harbinger of modern 
Kannada in spite of the fact that he intermixed the old and the new 
styles in an arbitrary manner. Among the poets, who lived towards 
the close of the 19th century, Basavappa Sastri deserves a special niche 
in the literary gallery for his exceptional poetic gift and his talent for 
translation. “ His rendering of Kalidasa’s ‘Sakuntala’ earned him the 
title of Abhinava Kalidasa. He rendered not only Sanskrit plays but 
translated Shakesphere’s Othello also under the title ‘Sizraséna Caritre’, 
thus pioneering the work of translating foreign classics into Kannada. 


Lakgminarayana Nandalike alias Muddana, who was born at the 
end of the 19th century and who ended his brief life at the dawn of the 
20th century, became a real symbol of the transition from old to 
modern Kannada literature. During his short span of 31 years, he 
suffered the onslaughts of poverty and disease as a poor drill teacher but 
enriched Kannada with his folk plays (Yaksagana), prose and poetical 
works. He was among the first to receive the impact of the west 
through English literature. He wrote a few chapters of a novel 
called Godavari but could not complete it. Though he was yearning 
to write in the new vein, he actually wrote all his three works in old 
Kannada for fear that they might not be recognised and published 
if he wrote in modern Kannada. He went further and fabricated a 
lie that those works were written by a poet, called Muddana, belonging 
to an earlier period. For some time a controversy was raging as to 
whether Muddana was the same person as Laksminarayana. Later, 
it was proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that they were identical. 
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Ramaswamédha is easily the best among his three works, which 
deal with one aspect or the other of the Ramd@yana. The main theme 
of this prose work is the story complex, based on Padmapurana and 
woven round the horse-sacrifice performed by Rama after his exile, 
return home and coronation. The greatest attraction of this work 
is the creation of the two characters of Muddana and ManGrami, the 
poet and his wife. Through their lively and lovely dialogue, they have 
provided a framework for the main theme and out-shone it. They 
start the story, intervene now and then and conclude it, representing 
the attitudes of the poet and the critic. The work begins with a 
glorious description of the rainy season, adorned with new imagery 
and shorn of old convention, The prose style of Muddana has a 
charm and rhythm, which is unique in the entire realm of Kannada 
literature. 
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Cuapter IX 
THE BEGINNING OF MODERN LITERATURE 


‘We HAVE so far given a bird’s-cye-view of Kannada literature 
produced in the ancient and medieval periods. In the chapters that 
follow, it will be our endeavour to trace as to when modern Kannada 
literature came into being and to describe how it developed in the 
present century. As in the two earlier periods, it is difficult to put 
our finger on the exact date of the beginning of this period as well. 
As is well-known, day breaks at the end of night under the veil of 
darkness. It is not easy to detect the point of time when it dawns. 
Likewise, modern literature makes its first appearance with the marks 
"of old literature on it. We cannot therefore say when precisely it 
came into its own. Broadly speaking, it will not be far from truth to 
state that modern Kannada literature had its dawn in the third decade 
of the 19th century, saw the light of day in the middle of the century, 
It was in the 20th century only that it saw the full flood of light. Even 
then, the sun of genuine creative writing rose on the horizon of Kannada 
in the third decade of this century. It appears that the period of 
transition was a fairly long one like the lingering dawn seen in some 
parts of the earth. The creative genius did not blossom forth in 
varied hue until after 1920. 


As in other Indian languages, modern literature in Kannada arose 
as a result of the powerful impact of English education and the new 
mode of thinking. This impact is clearly visible in the theme, content, 
form and style of the literature which has come up during the last 
40-50 years. Of course, the inner urge secking new trends of express- 
ion was there. There was also a synthetic outlook, secking to bring 
together che old and the new in a happy fusion. This kind of out. 
look was in the best traditions of Kannada culture as it shaped over 
more than a thousand years. Thus modern literature in Kannada 
took birth when the inner urge and the synthetic outlook of Kannada 
writers came under the influence of the west through English language 
_and literature. It is not a complete truth that writing in modern 
Kannada is just a product of external influences. 


People of the west were coming to India as traders and adventurers 
from very ancient times. They had set foot on the soil of Karnataka, 
travelling through the western sea-route and had roamed about this 
part of the country. It was only during the British period that the 
impact of their life and literature was strongly felt. The British 
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came to India originally for purposes of trade. They gradually under- 
stood the weaknesses of the Indian people, took advantage of the 
developing situation in the country and became masters of the entire 
land by their policy of divide and rule as well as by their might of 
superior arms. They taught English to the people in order to 
forge a link between the rulers and the ruled. This recoiled on them. 
One can see the strange hand of destiny in this process. That system 
of education, on the strength of which the rulers had thought of making 
Indians blind admirers of the British Empire and of keeping them in 
permanent bondage, that very system caused the upsurge of patriotic 
emotion and released the forces of liberation. 

Free India, which at one time appeared to be a vain dream, became 
a reality in course of time as a result of the suffering and sacrifice of the 
people under able leadership. But the British had dismembered. 
Karnataka into several odd parts and thrown it into the hands of those 
who stood by their side in the struggle for power, thus wiping out the 
very identity of the land and its people. Quite apart from literature 
and culture, the survival of Kannada as a language was itself in jeopardy. 
It became distorted in different ways, subject to the onslaughts of 
different languages, particularly in the border areas. Kannadigas’ 
forgot their identity and looked upon distortion as a natural condition. 
A sort of double slavery had enthralled these people as a result of 
English education. 

Fortunately, however, educated Kannadigas awakened to a new 
national consciousness, which c@mbined love of India with love of the 
Kannada land and found no contradiction in it. They placed before 
themselves the ideal of reviving Kannada language, literature and 
culture. Their passionate love of Kannada spread through every nook 
and corner, though in the initial stage some of them were dubbed as 
fanatics and fire-eaters. ‘Free India and united Karnataka’, became 
the mantra of the awakened people of the land. What could be more 
strange irony than this, which resulted from the very education, 
which tried to thwart it? 

The Karnataka of those days which was split up into several ad- 
ministrative units, came under western influence in varied ways and at 
different times. South Kanara or Coastline Karnataka which was 
included in Madras province then, received the benefit of English 
education and imbibed new ideas earlier than other parts. The educat- 
ed people of this part developed a new outlook on life and literature. 
Especially the Christian missionaries rendered signal service to Kannada 
though their main purpose was to spread their religion. It is they 
who gave modern Kannada its script which is now in vogue. It was 
formed on the basis of the past. It was they who started the first printing 
press in Kannada. Not only this, they wrote and published works 
on grammar, prosody and lexicon with the help of Indian scholars in 
the field, These served as aids to the study of Kannada language and 
literature. ‘The names of scholars such as Kerry, Maccerrel, Rieve,  ; 
Kittel, Rice and Caldwell deserve to be remembered with gratitude and 
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veneration, for their contribution to Kannada scholarship in the for- 
mativestage. Inthe old Mysore state, literary research and publication 
of old works got under way under royal patronage. The collation and 
editing of inscriptions was undertaken on a large scale. Lewis Rice 
brought out several volumes of Epigraphia Carnatica and earned the 
gratitude of the erudite public. ‘Ihe epigraphs, which these volumes 
contained, gave to Kannadigas an insight into the history and culture 
of their land. 

In addition to inscriptions, old works both poctical and scientific 
were published for the first time. It was as if a grand old temple 
buried underground for centuries together had suddenly come to the 
surface with all its pristine glory. For the people of the Kannada land, 
it was a discovery of their rich heritage, evoking feelings of elation 
and pride. 

In north Karnataka, it took long for the darkness of the night to 
disperse. English education was slow to spread and the stranglehold 
of other dominating languages on the minds of the educated did not 
loosen soon. Even today it has not completely disappeared. In 
the primary schools of this area in the latter half of the 19th century, 
Marathi was taught to the Kannada people as their first language. 
The Education Department took years to realise that the language of 
the region was Kannada and that too at the instance of an Englishman, 
who toured this part as an education Officer. It was then decided 
to switch over from Marathi to Kannada in the primary stage. But 
there was hardly any textbook, worth the name. The writing of 
textbooks in Kannada was started in right earnest. Among the educa- 
tionists and authors, who played a big role in this task, grateful mention 
must be made of deputy Cennabasappa and Ventaka Rango Katti. In 
course of time, the right sort of education in Kannada and English 
produced a new educated class of people who felt proud of their heritage 
and dreamt dreams of enriching it with their creative output in modern 
literary forms like the lyric, the short story and the novel, with which 
they had become familiar in their study of English literature. 


The first stage of Modern Writing (1820-1920 A.D.) 


We have said before that modern literature had its dawn in the 
third decade of the 19th century. The main reason for this statement 
is that the style of Mudramanjisa by Kempunarayana of 1823 is a 
curious blend of the old and the new. Earlier, of course, the ground 
for modern writing was being prepared by the progressive outlook and 
the encouragement of the Mysore ruler, Krsnaraya III (1798-1868). 
He was himself an author of nearly fifty works, though it is likely that 
some of them might have been fathered on him. Except two or three, 
these works are in prose. This indicated that prose would dominate 
the literary scene in years to come. Another royal author of this 
period Aliya Lingaraja by name, wrote as many as 47 works in campu, 
sangatya and other forms. Though it is a matter of pride that members 
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of the royal family wrote more copiously than any author in the past, 
most ‘of it was mere composition with less of the creative element. 
Neither security of royal patronage nor insecurity due to lack of royal 
encouragement paved the way for quality writing, though it made for 
quantity. During this period most of what may be called new in 
approach and style was of the nature of translation or adaptation. As 
already suggested, a bold attempt was made in Mudramanjisa to 
mix modern Kannada with old and thus herald in a small measure the 
advent of modern prose. A translation of the Holy Bible by William 
Kerry was finished in 1809, though it was published in 1823. It 
turned out to be the first prose work in modern Kannada. 

One notable feature of this period is the rise of Kannada drama. 
In the history of Karnataka spread over more than a thousand years, 
there is ample eyidence to show that a kind of dance-drama was 
prevalent since early times. But the first extant drama was Mitravinda 
govinda by Singararya of ‘the 17th century. We come across some 
plays at the beginning of the 19th century, most of them being of the 
Yaksagana type. It is a folk drama with music and dance as its salient 
features. Songs were composed and set to music but the dialogues 
in this drama were meant to be extempore. ‘They were not reduced to 
writing. In this century, however, the song part was written out 
lest it might get lost. Among composers of Yaksagdna, Subba and 
Santayya deserve special mention. This type is peculiar to coast-line 
. Karnataka, especially to South Kgnara. In north Karnataka, it assumed 
different forms, one of them being known as Kysna-Parijata by Aparila 
Timmanna, which became extremely popular. The rofessional theatre 
came into being under the influence of similar activity in other parts of 
India. Under the benevolent patronage of Mysore rulers, drama- 
writing for the new stage got into stride. Basavappa astri known as 
Abhinava Kalidasa, produced fine renderings of Abhijnana Sakuntala, 
Uttararamacharita and Chandakausika. His translation of Shakes- 
peare’s Othello under the title Stra Séna Carita was the first example of 
foreign influence in creative writing, known to us. It was published 
in 1895. Another translation of Othello entitled Raghavéndrarao was 
written by one Curamuri and published in 1885. Another set of trans- 
lations from Sanskrit drama came forth from the pen of D.N. Mula- 
bagilu. If the prose of Kempunarayana was in mixed style, the verse 
of Mulabagilu was also equally mixed and made strange reading. In 
this period, dominated by translation, a certain amount of original writ- 
ing came to the fore. In the field of drama, it is remarkable that one 
Venkataramana Sastri wrote ashort social play called Iggappa Heggadeya 
Vivahaprahasana and published it from Bombay in 1887. The play is 
a farcical comment on the social evil of sale of girls in the matriage 
market. It is written in the spoken language of Havyaka, which is a 
dialect of Kannada. It made history because it turned out to be the 
first social play in modern Karnataka with a keen sense of realism. Later 
in 1919-20, Huilgol Narayanarao produced a number of effective 





social plays in north Karnataka dialect. Amateurs put them on the .* 
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boards and held the stage for some time. Kerir Vasudéviacirya, a 
versatile journalist and writer, adapted English drama, mainly some of 
Shakespeare’s plays to local setting and idiom to great effect. His 
Pativasikarana as a successful adaptation of ‘She stoops to conquer’ 
proved a rage on the Kannada stage. After 1920, ‘I’. P. Kailasam and 
Sriranga brought about a revolution in social drama by their varied 
technique, deep character-study and profuse use of colloquial dialect. 
They were followed by a number of playwrights, who entertained the 
audience by skilful treatment of social themes. 

In the sphere of short story and fiction, a new atmosphere for 
original writing was being created by the process of translation, which 
placed models to emulate before the budding authors, The first novel 
viz., Yatrikana Sancara, a translation of Bunyan’ sPilgrim’s Progress 
by R. Viegal was published in 1847. Afterwards, S. G. Narasimha- 
car brought out translations of Allauddin’s magic lamp, Aesop's 
fables and Gulliver’s travels. B. Venkatacar translated into Kannada 
Bankimcandra’s short storics and novels in Bengali. Je translated 
stories from Arabian nights as well. Galaganatha adapted Marathi 
fiction to Kannada setting and wrote original fiction also and created 
a genuine taste for reading by his numerous writings. Panjc, Kerur 
and M. N. Kamat started writing original short stories in the first 
decade of the 20th century. There was a touch of creativeness in the 
short collection entitled Nada nelegara by Sivarudrappa Kulkarni 
and similar collections by other writers. The creative urge gradually 
spread to fiction. The credit for being the first social novel goes to 
Indira Bai by Gulwadi Venkatarao, which was published in 1899. 
Then followed Vagdevi by Bolar Baburao in 1905, Rohini by Gulwadi 
Annajirao in 1907, Indira by Kerur in 1908. Kerur’s Yadumahardja 
published in 1916 was the first historical novel, written on one’s own, 
Later, M. S. Puttanna wrote his novels which revealed a penetrating 
insight into the social milieu of his time. In Kerur’s social novel, 
Indira, the story and plot are both original but some of the characters 
are influenced by the progressive ideas current in the Maharastra of 
those days. In the novels of M.S. Puttanna, however, there is an 
astonishing sense of realism and an indigenous quality in their social 
setting, character-study and dialogue. 

The poetry of this period has variety in outward form, but by 
and large it is hackneyed and insipid in its essence. Its language is 
slowly turning to new forms and phrases along with old ones. As in 
drama and fiction, new poetry came out in translation. The very first 
example is to be found in the translated verses of Yatrikana sancara 
of 1857, which has already been mentioned as a rendering of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The English verses of the original are rendered into simple 
Kannada. Some of them are in old bhdmini metre, whereas others are 
four-lined verses, patterned after English verse of that category. 
They assume a special importance as they are the very first instances 
of the new metre, fashioned on the old basis. In a missionary book 
of songs of about the same time, we come across Kannada rendering of 
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English and German songs, which were set to western music. In 
some of them, rhyme has figured both at the beginning and at the end, 
in others, it is end-rhyme only. A new kind of four-lined stanzas 
with feet of 3 matras each has been experimented upon. New poetry 
mostly took the form of translation at the close of the 19th century 
and the first two decades of the 20th century. Among the persons, 
who rendered English poetry into Kannada, prominent mention must 
be made of H. Narayanarao, Panje Mangééarao, S. G. Narasimhacar, 
Govinda Pai and last but not the least, B. M. Srikanthayya (Sri)-all 
these were pioneers in the literary field. Their writings served as an 
incentive for original lyrical poetry in modern Kannada. All except 
Sri mostly employed old metres and old rules of composition. It 
was Sri who became a champion of the new metre and the new style, 
The tendency to break new ground had been manifest in missionary 
poems and songs. But their appeal was limited. Sri, however, 
proved to be a great translator and a poet of original genius in his own 
right. As such, he made a name for himself as a pathfinder and a pioneer 
of outstanding merit. His work English gitagalu which contains render- 
ings into Kannada of some well-known English lyrics has been rightly 
regarded as a milestone in the history of modern poetry. All the 
translators from English including Sri testify to the fact that generally 
a good translator is an original poet. H. Narayanarao, of course, is 
not known to have written any poems of his own. But S. G, Nara- 
simhacar wrote some. Panje Mangééarao and Sri gave to Kannada 
remarkable lyrics though in asmafl number. Govinda Pai is acclaimed 
as one of the eminent poets of the modern period. Panje appears to 
be among the first, who wrote original poetry in modern Kannada, 
Along with him, Govind Pai, Sri, Santakavi and Béndre laid the 
foundation of modern lyrical poetry. 


The second stage of Modern Writing (1921-1958) 


We took a rapid survey of modern Kannada literature during the 
last hundred years since its inception. Like the Sun, who brightens 
the eastern horizon with myriad rays, writing in modern Kannada 
shone with singular lustre in varied forms of expression. 1921 was 
a significant year in the history of India and Karnataka. It was in this 
year that Mahatma Gandhi launched the non-co-operation movement 
against British regime and gave a call for supreme self-sacrifice at the 
altar of freedom. The country was rocked by unprecedented awakening. 
Young people were inspired by high ideals of patriotism, self-sacrifice, 
love of Swadeshi and Jove of one’s language. Songs of freedom rent 
the air. New urges, new themes, new styles and new metres bécame 
the order of the day in the realm of literature. Just as patriots non- 
cooperated with the foreign government in the cause of: freedom, 
writers broke off with old conventions in order to assert their right of 
self-expression in their mother-tongue. As suggested before, the 
principles of liberty which the British taught us served as motive force. 
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for liberating the country from British rule itself. The deep impact 
of English literature on the educated Indian brought about a profound 
change in the form and spirit of Indian literature. The educated 
section of the community felt overjoyed on reading Shakespeare and 
Milton, became one with the lyrics of Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats, 
drew substance from the thoughts of Mill and Morley and received 
inspiration from the novels of Scott and Dickens. 

Their minds were packed with situations and characters from English 
literature. Later, there was a reaction to over-enthusiasm for every 
thing English. Some of them showed eagerness to get themselves 
acquainted with Indian culture. Another vista was opened up to them 
on a study of the Vedic lore, including Védanta. A few of them set 
their heart on effecting a synthesis between the culturcs of the East and 
the West. The new spirit, which animated the whole country, animat- 
ed Karnataka also though a little later than elsewhere. It was from 
1920 onwards that it became widespread in the political and cultural 
life of the region with an increasing love of one’s country going hand 
in hand with love of one’s language. Organised efforts to unify the 
land and the language were set afoot by bodies like Vidyavardhaka 
Sangha and Kannada Sahitya Parisat. A new prose was taking shape 
in newspapers, journals and books. The time was ripe for original 
creative writing from 1921 to 1947. The country went through ordeal 
after ordeal in the struggle for freedom and attained freedom from 
foreign rule on the 15th of August 1947. During this period, the 
struggle for existence was equally keen. Literature also had its tug of 
war. In more senses than one this may be called a period of struggle 
for freedom. The period after 1947 may be called the period of post- 
freedom activity. Some hold the view that the years from 1939 on- 
wards during the struggle for freedom were marked by the Progressive 
Literature movement. During the last 30-40 years of this century, 
mainly after the attainment of freedom, several events and forces 
have had varied impact on the life and literature of the Kannada people, 
resulting in diversity of content and variety of form. This is more 
intensified now than before. Literature today is as complex as life. 
It is, therefore, not fair to brand a particular period as possessing 
certain marked characteristics and conclude that the later period 
established itself by driving away all the trends of the earlier period. 

The first outburst of new poetry was mostly in the form of 
translation or adaptation. It cannot be denied that a good rendering 
of a poem in another language can have creative quality. In the next 
stage, original creation, emanating from one’s own personal response 
to life around came out in abundance. The pioneers of the new poetry 
movement were Sri D. V. G. and Masti on Mysore side, Panje, Govinda 
Pai and Muliya Timmappayya on Mangalore side, Béndre, Sali and 
Anandakanda on Dharwar side. Young and budding poets rallied 
round them. Particularly, the Taliru group under the guidance of Sri, 
the Mitramandali under the guidance of Panje and the Geleyara Gumpu 
under the guidance of Béndre formed the procession of modern poetry 
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in the early period. It is true that English-educated people were by” 
and large in the forefront of this literary movement. And yet it 
cannot be overlooked that poets who knew a little English or no English 
at all attained eminence by their creations in the new vein. 


Kuvempu, Putina, Sankarabhatta, Vinayaka and others, who came 
under the influence of the elders with whom they came in close contact, 
offered a new wealth of lyrics to the Kannada world, being inspired by 
English poetry each in his own way. Some of them sang with rapture 
about the past glory of the Kannada land—the best in its culture and 
literature. Madhuracenna and Simpi Linganna, who were poets of 
note, coming from the countryside, were among the first to collect 
folksongs from the lips of illiterate people and publish them in book-form. 
This work was later continued in other parts of Karnataka. Bendre, 
one of the most eminent poets of this age, wrote some of his deeply 
meaningful poems in the folk manner. It is noteworthy that the same 
trends which manifested in England at the time of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge showed up in Karnataka also, particularly in respect of the 
revival of interest in old ballads and their impact on contemporary 
writing. ‘This may be called as the age of lyrical or romantic poetry 
in Modern Kannada. Freedom, novelty and diversity were some of. 
the salient features of this poetry. In old literature, there was a lyrical 
element, mostly committed to a mystical or religious school of thought. 
Modern lyric, however, declared its freedom from all dogma. The 
poet found his freedom for self-expression. This did not mean that 


he entirely broke away from the past. It only meant that he was 


free to do so, if he so chose and also free to make it his own by using 
such of it as suited his temperament and experience. Under the 
western influence, the modern poet adopted new literary forms like 
the blank verse, the free verse, the sonnet and the opera. Though 
the new poetry was socially conscious, it was largely inward and sub- 
jective. Reacting to this trend, the progressive writers formed a vocal 
group in Karnataka as a branch of the All-India body. During the 


second world war, which started in 1939, it took the form of an agitation, . 


urging writers to be proletarian in outlook and write about the worker 
in the field and factory. But its impact was short-lived. India became 
free in 1947, 'The problems of free India did not find an early solution. 
As years went by, they became more complicated in the context of an 
immature democracy. Some of the poets felt strongly that the new 


situation called for a presentation in new imagery and new technique. 


Modernist poetry was thus born. Vinayaka was the earliest to write 
modernist poems and to spell out its idealogy. Adiga and others 
followed with their own concept of modernism and asserted that. the 
days of romantic poetry were numbered. A battle of wits ensued as 
to the nature and function of modernist poetry. It now seems that 
there are different schools even among modernist writers. 

$ 


Short story had its rise in the writings of Panje, Kamat and Kerir-- 
It grew into a wider stream in the stories of Masti. It has flowed on: 
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with an expanse and force of its own since 1920. Misti is the first 
short story writer in the modern sense of the term. His short stories 
reveal an art of effortless ease more than any conscious technique. 
The main source of this inspiration is his deep understanding and appre- 
ciation of the life of the people around him and their culture which they 
reflect in their words and deeds. We observe a similar approach in the 








stories of Anandakanda, C. K. Venkataramayya, Gordr Ramaswaimi ly- 
engar and Krsnakumar though varying in content and manner according 
to their temperament. All these stories hold the mirror up to the ditt 


erent facets of the life of the people, particularly in the rural aeas. 
Karant, A. N. Kr, Tarasu and others have spotlighted the follies and 
foibles, the sorrows and the sufferings of the people. Story writers 
like Mirji Annarao and Basavaraj Kattimani have drawn lurid pictures 
of the poverty and the famine that stalk the land. Anand and Gopala- 
krsna Rao have depicted the beauty and the joy of life though they are 
alive to the misery that surrounds them. Both of them have handled 
the short story with an eye on its technique. The modernists have 
made significant contribution to the short story in their analysis 
of the modern mind and in the symbolic presentation of their theme. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the short story in Kannada is diverse 
in theme, comprehensive in its range and varied in technique. At the 
same time one must admit that some of the stuff is weak and immature, 
is imitative without recognising the source and leans more towards 
quantity than quality. On the whole, the Kannada short story has 
reached a standard of performance which is only next to modern 
Kannada poetry. 

We have said earlier that original fiction in Kannada began with 
pioneers like Gulavadi, Bolar, Kerir and Puttanna. Social novel, 
inspired by a new humanism, became more prevalent in course of time. 
At the beginning, idealistic realism influenced its approach and the 
life of the middle class dominated its theme. Gradually it widened its 
: scope and depicted the life of the poor and down-trodden. Ananda- 
kanda, Karant, A. N. Kr, Kuvempu, Gokak, Kattimani, Tarasu, 
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2 Niranjan, Mirji, Inamdar, Puranik, Trivéni, M. K. Indira and several 
q others have enriched this field and reaped a good harvest. There is 
‘ refreshing novelty in the choice of theme but we cannot yet vouch for 
variety, life being vast and problems many. Ka@niru Subbamma 
Heggaditi and Malegalalli Madumagalu—these are the two big novels 
of Kuvempu, which reflect on a vast scale the life of the people in 


Malenad. Marali Mannige by Karant is a novel of three generations, 
equally vast in its scope and meaning. Samarasave Jivana by Gokak 
is a novel of epic dimension, being an intensive character-study on an 
extensive canvass. As usual, cheap novels have multiplied and become 
more popular than quality fiction. Historical novel has its successful 
exponents in Anandakanda, Dévudu, Tarasu, and Puttasvamayya. 
K. V. Iyer has joined the band with his marvellous handling of the 

a@ntala story. Younger writers have shown good promise in this 
field. As in the west, regional, problematic and psychological, 
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especially stream of consciousness type and the modernist novels have 
adorned Kannada fiction. 


In the sphere of drama, Kannada can boast of a few dramatists of 
exceptional genius who have given some of their best to this composite 
art. But it cannot be said that the Kannada theatre has come of age, 
though it is picking up. There is a wide gap between the professional 
and the amateur stage. There are not many plays which are genuinely 
popular by virtue of a combination of artistic quality and stage-craft. 
Kaildsam, Samsa, Sriranga and Karant are some of the eminent names 
in Kannada drama. They have given ample evidence of dramatic 
insight, keenness for experimentation in theme and treatment and an 
understanding of stage needs. Their plays, of course, have their 
merits as well as their limitations. Kailésam stands high above others 
in the sparkle of his dialogue. Samsa has excelled in the handling of 
historical situations’ Sriranga has exhibited his mastery in scathing 
social satire, phantasy and ready wit. Karant has succeeded in his 
experiments with the verse-play and the opera. The one-act play has 
come into its own in the hands of these dramatists along with Béndre, 
Kuvempu, Parvatavani and Enke. In recent years, Girig Karnad, 
Lankés and others are making headway with a refreshing variety of 
theme and technique. Impromptu play and radio play have come up 
as new forms of dramatic art. 


Essay both personal and reflective is absolutely new to Kannada ma 
and yet this art has been mastere@by essayists like A. N. Mirtirao, 
N. Kastiri, P. T. Narasimhacar, Bici and Raku. Some of them M 
have excelled in the serious and reflective type; others in the humorous 
and satirical type. New writers are experimenting with this form. 
Scientific literature was scanty in the beginning but has been making 
tremendous advance, thanks to the sustained efforts of the publication 
wings of universities in the state and other enterprising publishers. 
Biographies and travelogues have increased in number along with phi- 
losophical and cultural books and works of research value in all depart- 
ments of knowledge. 
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CuHaPTER X 
MODERN POETRY 


In THE last chapter, we made a brief survey of the progress of modern 
Kannada literature in some of the well-known forms. From this 
chapter onwards, we propose to deal with every important form at 
some length and to assess the contribution of the authors concerned 
to the growth of Kannada literature. 

Among the very first throbbings of modern poetry, the poems of 
Panje (1874-1932) though small in number are remarkable in lyrical 
intensity and expressive vigour. Most of them were written for 
children and printed in school books. And yet their quality does not 
suffer in the least. Udayardga is one of such, describing the colourful 
scene at sunrise and conveying a moral and a message in a skilful way. 
His best poem is Tenkana galtyata in which he describes powerfully 
how the southern wind gathers momentum and works havoc wherever 
it blows, We find to our great astonishment how the poet has brought 
out the increasing tempo of the wind from slow to fast, with apt imagery 
and diction. The poem is a perfect piece of art with rhythm, word, 
a ae rhyme and sound all uniting in harmony to produce the desired 
effect, 


B. M. Srikanthayya (Sri) (1884-1946) 


Sri has been introduced already as a path-finder and a leader of the 
modern Kannada movement. His epoch-making little book entitled 
English gitagalu contains 3 original poems of his own along with sixty 
poems of translation from English poetry. He selected some of the 
well-known poems of English poets like Wordsworth, Shelley, Burns 
and Browning of the Romantic school and put them into Kannada 
verse. Though they are translations to all intents and purposes, they 
bear a stamp of originality in the very process of translation. In most 
of them, the poet has tried to grasp the essence of the original poem 
and transmitted it in fitting moulds of metre and diction. Some 
of them can be cited as good examples of successful translation. Among 
them, the rendering of ‘the Bridge of Sighs’ by Thomas Hood ranks 
the best. Through his work, Sri gave a correct lead to the poets 
of the younger generation and laid the foundation of lyrical poetry 
on a secure basis, The themes of English poets like nature, love and 
patriotism took on the Kannada garb and inspired the younger poets 
of the day to dream of similar writing in Kannada. Sri experimented 
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with new rhythms and patterns and evolved a genuine Kannada. 
style based on pure Kannada words, garnered from the literary heritage. 
In this way, he blazed the trail and stood out as one of the masters, 
who inspired modern poetry and set it on the right course, 

His own poems collected under the title Honganasugalu meaning 
‘golden dreams’ have been rightly so called as they embody his broad- 
based life-vision, ardent love of India and Mysore and his perceptive 
understanding of the Kannada land, its past and promising future. 
One of his best poems is Kannada tdya néta which materialises in a 
continuous flow the tense vision of the Kannada mother as seen by him. 
Some of the poignant words that the mother uttered are as below: ; 

‘Listen, my brother. I am an old matron, who lived in a big } 
way. And now am I poor and emaciate, seeing my children gone 





down, in ‘utter languish. I have been leaner still. No death for mel 
No death and yet I am dying. Fresh rain falls and new streams flow, 
when all my sisters rejuvenate with a new sense of pride. They are 
all beautiful, worth their weight in gold. Look, look! Swinging to- 
and fro they are all rejoicing—what a sight!’ When at the end of this 
sad story, she says repeatedly ‘my children do not have a single day of 
joy and festivity’, we are touched to the quick. Written in the manner 
of an ode in six parts running to more than a hundred lines, this 
poem is an abiding source of inspiration. Among his other poems, 4 
Sukragite sums up his broad life-vision. ‘Truth alone will triumph 
and not untruth. Knowledge is nectar and not ignorance. Bow to 
Visvabharati, Mother India of uffiversal vision and not to anything 
less’, 


Govinda Pai a" 


Givinda Pai is one of the foremost poets of the first generation. 
His original poems have been collected in Gilivindu, whereas his trans- 
lations of Omar Khayyam and other stray poems form a distinct group. 
His poetic genius has found fulfilment in rich imagery, that is steeped 
in history and loaded with learning. Sometimes, he appears pedantic 
as he uses his own learned diction .and appends explanatory foot-notes. 
There is no denying the fact that there is genuine poetry in some of the 
best that he has written. We can see his vigorous and dedicated 
view of life in his rendering of a German poem entitled ‘Call to Battle’. 
His singular contribution lies in his profound understanding of some 
of the great men of the past as is evident in his larger poems in which 
he has described the last day in their life. His greatest achievement 
in this line is Golgothd, which gives a very vivid picture of the events 
of the day on which Christ was crucified. This poem of 400 lines 
is an eloquent testimony to the sensibility and the imaginative power 
of an Indian poet, who chose a theme far away from his own setting 
in time and place, made a profound and detailed study of the history 
and the location of the sad event, assimilated all the matérial in the 
crucible of his mind and produced a great poem. The poem is an, 
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‘intense creative act from the beginning to the end, adorned with apt 
imagery, significant detail and spontancous diction. It abounds in 
metaphors and similes. They do not, however, outstep the bounds of 
propriety nor do they become pompous. ‘The very first lines of the 
poem set its tone, ‘The cock crew for the third time and became 
silent like the conscience of the Jews, who longed to kill Jesus and the 
moon went down, disgusted with the harsh manner of the hearing 
which the judge conducted’. When Jesus was taken to mount Golgotha 
and put on the cross, he looked like a bird, clasped by a vulture, like 
the white crescent moon as he appears in the western sky, like an 
arrow fixed to the bow and like the fruit of immortality swinging on 
the tree of death. The similes here are so appropriate and significant. 
Govind Pai wrote his Varsakhi, another longer poem on the last day 
of Buddha written in the same strain. It is also a long poem of 600 
lines, displaying the same intellectual effort and the same imaginative 
insight. But it has not attained the sustained height of ‘Golgothi’. 


D. V. Gundappa 

D. V. Gundappa is another eminent poet of the first generation, 
His stray poems appear in collections like Vasantakusumdanjalt and 
Nivédana. In Antahpuragité he has collected his songs, describing 
the beauty of the bracket figures in the famous Cennakésava temple 
of Bélir. He has also rendered Omar Khayyam into Kannada under 
the heading Umarana Osage. His greatest work is Manku Timmana 
Kagga, a poem of nearly one thousand stanzas of four lines each. 
It has no story interest nor has it any character-study. It is a profound 
commentary on life by a poet of mature judgement. It also embodies 
the poet’s philosophy of life based on his vast experience and deep 
understanding of the thought of the east and the west. All this 
wisdom has been generally transformed into good poetry and not merely 
versified as may be seen from the following illustrations. “The 


knowledge that we get from books is like a jewel placed on the head’, 


whereas the understanding that grows in the mind is like a flower that 
the tree bears’. ‘Life is a Jatka vehicle, fate is its sdheb (driver), 
you are the horse, passengers according to his bidding, you have to 
run towards a marriage or a cemetery as directed. If you falter and 
fall, earth will greet you’. Besides making satirical comments on life, 
the poet radiates courage and confidence in words of wisdom such as 
these: ‘Fight for justice like a client, remain aloof like a witness when 
the judgement is given, go through life like a hermit and be like a bird 
within’, ‘He who runs away from life for fear that it is a struggle, will 
he cease to be a victim of fate? Steel your heart, “mace” your mind, 
face your fate and you will surely win’. 


Masti Venkates Iyengar (Srinivasa) 


Masti is one of the great writers in modern Kannada. He has 
written a large number of lyrics and narrative poems under the penname 
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‘Srinivasa’ and made a substantial and unique contribution to Kannada 
poetry. He has a distinct personality, which signifies how he has 
inbibed the best in the culture of the land without ceasing to be modern. 
Devotion and surrender to God, faith in goodness, love of country 

and respect for women-these and other qualities have taken deep roots 

in his being and found adequate expression in his works. He is 2 

master in the art of story-telling both in prose and verse. His style 

is simple and direct, revealing an art that conceals art. Binnaha, 

Aruna, Tavare, Celuvu, Malara, Sunita, Manavi are some of his collec- 

tions of poetry. Binnaha and Manavi contain his devotional lyrics. 

Though they fall in line with traditional patterns of devotion, they 
are not merely imitative, pulsating as they do with feelings and ideas, 
that well up from the poets’ genuine experience. More than having 
lofty imagery or intense passion, these poems and songs are sincere to 
the core and therefore natural and limpid in their manner. ‘Two 
poems viz., Tavare and Celuvadevi illustrate the typical response of the 
poet to life and nature. In the latter poem, a gorgeous sunset in the 
Vindhya ranges and a woman gone to a river to fetch water have given 
the poet a vision of beauty and taught him that the principle of beauty 
which wins our hearts is the human aspect of this world, a hidden 
conspiracy of the sport of the unseen godhead. Malara is a bunch 
of more than eighty sonnets on events and persons, Gowdar Malli, 
Ramanavami, Mikana makkalu, Navaratri are some of his narrative 
poems in verse. In Raémanavami, the story is told of a village chief 
who believed that on Ramanavamiday, Rama stood under the shade of a 
tree nearby along with Sita and Laksmana during his journey in exile 
and was seen on that day every year. This has led the poet to meditate 
on truth, He says, “Truth is that which illumines our life. That 
which does not do so is only a dead doll of truth’. It means that that 
faith which sets you on the right track is truth, though it may be an 
illusion. In Navardtri, about 20 narrative poems on varied themes 
have been written in blank verse. Though it appears from the simple 
narrative flow that the verse here is very much like prose, a subtle 
poetic consciousness has by and large lent special charm to the stories. 


Divakar 


Ranganath Divakar, a well-known nationalist and writer, has 
written a number of valuable books in Kannada, interpreting Indian 
philosophy and devotional literature. His small book called Antarat- 
manige is unique in its literary form, which resembles the vacana 
type of the 12th century. In 57 lyrical outbursts, addressed to the 
Antaratma or the inner self, we havethe author’s moods of introspection, 
devotion and ecstasy. In some of them, there are echoes of the past 
and the present. Nevertheless, the book is significant as a record 
of sincere self-expression on the part of a modern bhakta, who is not 


wedded to any particular creed and is eager to progress on the spiritual 
path. 
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Sali 


Sali Ramacandrarao is one of the senior poets with an emotional 
frame of mind, which thrills to natural beauty and high ideals, He 
has generally followed the old tradition in his style and rhythms. 
We admire his ardent patriotism, passionate love of Kannada, intense 
love of nature and high sense of idealism, as reflected in his poems 
collected in his book, called citrasrsti. His style, which is generally 
soft and eloquent, rises to the occasion in describing the terrible aspects 
of life and nature. His fancy has at times risen to dizzy heichts, 
His Abhisdra is a fine narrative poem, inspired by Tagore’s poem on 
the same theme. Tilanjali is a moving elegy, born out of a personal 
bereavement. 


D. R. Bendre (Ambikatanayadatta) 


Bendre is well-known as one of the eminent pioneers of modern 

Kannada poetry and one of the greatest that modern Kannada has 

produced. Under his penname Ambikatanayadatta, he has written 

a very large number of lyrics and narrative poems, beginning with 

Krsnakumari. From Gari to Bahattara there are about 20 of his 

poetry collections published so far. Some of the collections have 

been put together and named Aralumaralu. He has taken themes 

from the whole gamut of life; physical, vital, mental and supramental. 

Most of his expression is lyrical but there is a narrative continuity 

in some of his poems. For instance, Sakhigita is a longer poem, 

Ry built round the story of his married life. Murti contains a series of 

1 poems with symbolic significance. Hadu-Padu is an elegy woven 

: round a personal bereavement. For some of his lyrics, there is the 

background of some imagined story or drama, They pop up their 

head like islands suddenly emerging to view from the sea-bed, It is 

difficult to say how far his poems reflect his personal experience as 
the texture of his composition is often intricate and elusive. 














Ina sense, the poems of Bendre are not mere emotional outbursts 
but intellectual exercises on the aesthetic level. They are loaded with 
significance pertaining to layers of experience and thought. In their 
best form, they are prismatic in character. They possess a mysterious 
charm, replete with suggestion, intellectual and mystical, without 
losing their lyrical quality. One of such great poems is his poem called 
Bhavagite i.e., a lyric on the nature of the lyric. Hakki Harutide 
Nodidird is another poem with cosmic imagery, depicting the flight 
of the time bird. Kuniyénu Bara symbolises the poet’s vision of 
perfect joy as the all-pervading principle of life. Tuttina cila, Kuruda 
Kancéna and a few others throw lurid light on the dire poverty and the 
glaring disparities in the life of our country. 


_ In Tuttina cila, the despair of the hungry people has reached its 
limit and has found powerful expression in terrific words such as these: 
‘Building 2 tomb on the dead god, burning the incense of religion, 
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tolling the bell of breath and feeling the torment of death and pain, 
the inner, inner voice of the morsel-bag (i.e., the belly) of the poor is 
yelling, wanting to devour at one gulp the entire earth. In Kuruda 
Kancana the arrogance of wealthis pictured in creativeimagery of the 
most heart-rending type. This poem is an example of how great 
poetry is born even in small-sized lyrics. 


Bendre is unsurpassed in using colloquialism and loading it with 
significance. He has employed the varied pattern of folk poetry 
to great effect. He has experimented with all sorts of metre and rhythm 
including the vedic. There is a greater element of the abstract and 
the metaphysical in his poetry, thus making its diction often clumsy 
and involved. His intellectual theories and mystical experiences have 
entered into the very fibre of his being and writing, making it difficult 
even for a discerning reader to grasp his intent in its entirety. One 
observes an exubefance of words and rhymes in some of his poetry, 
which conceals the original-essence. Notwithstanding these defects, 
a cosmic awareness, which is radical in nature and a thought-content, 
which is profound in meaning have informed his best poems. Kannada 
poetry has become the richer and has acquired a new dimension and 
an extraordinary lustre, with his poetic creations adorning its treasure- 
house. 


Krsnasarma Betgeri (Anandakanda) 


Anandakanda, an important poet of the first band, derived inspira- 
tion from old Kannada classics and from folk literature. He commenc- 
ed his literary career by writing patriotic songs during the freedom 
movement. Since then, he has written poems on the child mind, on 
nature and love. His Muddana mdatu was the first book of poems 
for children in Kannada. It reminds us of Tagore’s Crescent moon 
in its portrayal of the child mind but it is not at all influenced by it. 
This may be cited as an example of parallelism in literature. In his 
two books Virahini and Odanddi he has dealt with the age-old theme of 
love, its joy of union and sorrow of separation. He is the first poet 
to use the gazal tune in Kannada poetry. Broadly speaking, he excels 
in the happy choice of poetic diction more than in the conception of 
theme and imagery. 


Sridhar Khanolkar was.a poet, on whom fortune frowned all 
through his life. He was, however, undaunted by misfortune and he 
maintained his jolly spirit. Like Anandakanda, he started writing 
during the national movement and kept up his narrative poems and 
popular ballads. In his poem Béyigalu, he draws a touching picture of 
the poor and down-trodden palanquin-bearers. Still another poet, 
M. R. Srinivasa Murti by name, has exposed the hypocrisy of the 
socalled religious people in his collection, Yamana Sélu. Mainly a 
dramatist, Sriranga has published a collection of poems called Ahvana 
and made his caustic comments on life around him. 
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Cennamaila Halsangi (Madhuracanna) 


Madhuracanna is a mystical poet of a high order. He added his 
own strain to the symphony of new poetry. Being born and brought 
up in a village, he did not receive formal education beyond the primary 
stage. But he educated himself by hard and sustained work and learnt 
some languages including English. More than anything else, he 
dedicated his life to spiritual sddhand as a disciple of Sri Aurobindo. 
He delved into the depths of inner experience and wrote just what 
he experienced. His output is not considerable but the history of the 
sa@dhand behind it is momentous. His significant work is Nanna 
Nala, in which he has described his intense search for the Divine and 
the realisation, that came his way and brought him rare peace and joy. 
Madhuragita is his saga of friendship. Poetry without spirituality 
has no meaning for him. Even his lyrics such as Dévatd Prithivi 
are intensely spiritual. 





V. Sitéramayya (V. Si) 


V. Si is one of the renowned poets, who struck a yolden mean 
between the old and the new outlook on life and literature. In the 
4 or 5 collections of his lyrics, we have ample evidence of the amplitude 
and the pliancy of his poetic sensibility. That is why we come across 
moods of atheism as well as of devotion and surrender to God, feelings 
of adoration for traditional values along with a call for drastic change 
and a new order. The most characteristic feature of his poetry is a 
visible faith in life and in eternal values, inspired equally by the wisdom 
of ancient India and the progressive thought of the modern world. 
“Kasmai Devaya’, Abhihi, Hemmara are some of the poems, which 
represent his thought and vision at its best. As the poet is a wor- 
shipper of form, the inner essence sometimes gets blurred in the 
outward embellishment. 


K. V. Puttappa (Kuvempu) 


Kuvempu is one of the top-ranking poets in modern Kannada, 
in whom lyricism and classicism have combined to produce rich and 
prolific poetry. Born on the lap of Malenad, known for natural 
scenery, he rose to be a nature poet par excellence. He drew in- 
spiration from the great sages of ancient and modern India as well as 
from eminent English and Indian poets. He sucked all the best 
from Kannada poetry of the past and enriched his thought and his 
vocabulary. In about 20 of his collections of lyrics, we come across 
a wide range of themes; but nature in all its moods dominates his 
creative world. Love of nature and love of the Divine are the two 
dominant emotions of his poetry. At times, they lose their distinction, 
One merging into the other. In his seasonal poems, we have some of 
the most charming descriptions of nature in lines such as the following: 

8 
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‘Hopping from flower to flower and sucking their honey, the bees 
singing call one and all ‘come, here’s the spring”. The winter’s 
cold is retreating and on creepers, flower-laden, the joy-mad bees are 
buzzing like liberated souls. The cuckoo coos, the parrot chirps and 
here’s the spring’! It is true that there are echoes, conscious or 
unconscious in some of his poetry. But there are beautiful adaptations 
in poems like Kindarijégi which is based on Browning’s Pied Piper of 
Hamelin and which sounds delightfully original. 

The poetry of Kuvempu is rich in creation due to the poet’s 
imaginative power, depth of vision and felicity of style. His best 
poems have given to modern poetry a singular charm. He is unsur- 
passed in nature poems. But lack of restraint and want of propriety 
have sometimes marred the beauty and grandeur of his poetry. 

The greatest achievement of Kuvempu’s genius is his epic, Sri 
Ramayana Darsanam, in which the poet has reinterpreted the Ramayana 
of Valmiki in the light of his life-vision. Consequently, some of the 
incidents and characters have undergone a drastic alteration. The 
magnitude of this modern epic running into 23,000 lines and divided 
into four volumes is undoubtedly amazing. The work belies the 
contention that there is no scope for an epic of such magnitude in an 
age of lyrics, by which we characterise the present times. It is possible 
to hold the view that this is not an epic of the modern age, reflecting 
the aspirations and the limitations of the age, in which we live. But 
one must admit that no theme or form can be imposed on a poet and 
that he is entitled to his freedor@ to formulate his own vision in the 
pattern that he chooses, 


P. T. Narasimhicar (Putina) 


P. T. Narasimhacar is an outstanding poet, gifted with a fine 
sensibility. His poetic personality is characterised by a clarity of 
vision and subtlety of fancy. Peace in nature and peace of mind, 
arising out of an earnest effort for involvement in life and withdrawal 
from it have influenced his writing. Though he is open to the influence 
of the west in respect of the form and content of lyrical poetry, his 
urges are largely Indian. In his 7 or 8 collections, published so far, 
containing his lyrics and longer poems, he has depicted the delicate 
and the deep aspects of nature and the view behind the veil of life. 
By way of example, one may read the following lines from his poem, 
Cikuhu on the frequent cooing of the cuckoo: ‘I hear this sweet sound 
as if it were a courier, sent by Indra, Lord of Amaravati to bring back 
the heavenly damsel when she had forgotten heaven and when the 
earth was afraid that she might part company if awakened’. The poet 
has expressed the joy and the mystery of the infinite through his subtle 
imagery in this poem.’ In another poem, he used a modern image to 
describe the true nature and the high function of the poet thus: “You 
are like the radio receiving set, “the spirit machine”, which catches the 


song that is broadcast from the high transmitter—the “spirit machine”, - 
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which is fashioned by nature as an architect and which is capable of 
making audible the song of Siva in the layers of distortion.’ In 
Rasasarasvati, the poet has dwelt on the same theme at greater length. 
The flights of his fancy and the flow of his diction are evident in all his 
poems, though it must be said that at times he becomes too subtle and 
incomprehensible owing toa certain amount of clumsiness in his diction. 


G. P. Rajaratnam (Ratna) 


G. P. Rajaratnam is a renowned poct, who has distinguished 
himself by adding new strains to Kannada poetry. ‘The novelty of his 
poetry is seen mainly in his collections entitled Ratnana Padagalu 
and Nagana Padagalu. Ratnana Padagalu i.c., the songs of Ratna are 
written in the colloquial dialect of an imaginary drunkard, who looks 
at life from his peculiar stand-point. This unique experiment in poetry 
is comendable not only for its complete realism and harmony between 
matter and manner but also for the deeper meaning, which it unravels 
to a discerning reader. One of his best in this line is a poem, called 
Endad-tondre, in which the topsyturvy world of the drunkard is nicely 
protrayed. He says, ‘you wretched street. What is this disorder? 
Why are you dancing like mad with your body in bad shape? You 
have duped me and got dead drunk. You moon, why is your face slant? 
Yes, you are also drunk. The street lamps also are turning round and 
round, being dead drunk. It is a disgrace for me to be in the company 
of all these drunkards. I shall, therefore, go back to the liquor shop!’ 
Rajaratnam has written a number of lyrics, which are collected in 

‘@nti, He has also written nice poems for the children and made 
them popular, 


T. N. Srikanthayya 


T.N. Srikanthayya, an eminent Kannada scholar, wrote some lyrics, 
impeccable in matter and manner though small in number. About 
twelve poems of his are published in Taliru and Kiriya Kanike which 
were among the very first collections of lyrics by budding poets. In 
his Olume he offered to modern Kannada a bunch of love-poems, in 
which he treated love with a naturalness and dignity worthy of admira- 
tion. In some of his poems like Nétranatiyaru, his fancy has built its 
mansion on the solid base of reality. 


K. Sankarabhatta 


K. Sankarabhatta is one of the noteworthy poets, sensitive to the 
sights and sounds of coast-line Karnataka, where he was born and bred. 
He has 3 or 4 collections of poems to his credit. His imaginative and 
expressive power reached its high water-mark in nalme, a collection 
of long narrative poems, which are intensely lyrical. All the three 
narrative poems in this book deal with the tragedy of crossed love as 
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it occurs in different situations. In Honniya maduwe the theme is 
the tragic end of Honni along with her lover, caused by her refusal to 
marry a rich bridegroom, fixed for her. In Maddriya cite the pathetic 
story of Madri and king Pandu, who was afflicted by a curse, gives an 
occasion for the poem of love in separation and reunion. All the three 
poems show maturity of experience, thought and style. 


V. K. Gokak (Vinayaka) 


V. K. Gakak is one of the brilliant poets, in whom one can see a rare 
combination of the visionary and the realist. Nature on the fringe of 
the Malenad has thrilled him. The mystical tradition in Kannada and 
English poetry has nourished his genius. Journey abroad towards the 
east and the west, residence in different parts of India and wide contact 
with varied people—all this has widened his horizon and enriched 
his experience. The philosophy of Sri Aurobindo has provided the 
base for his thought. The study of socialist idealogy has heightened 
his social awareness. He has opened one or two new paths in Kannada 
poetry and made unique experiments in form and content. In more : 
than 15 of his collections we come across lyrics, longer poems and verse : 
plays, set to a high key. His lyrics mirror the moods and thoughts 
of an aspiring and assimilating personality. In them, the high ideals 
of surrender to the Divine have sought powerful expression in intense 
language. The dreaminess of Shelleyan temperament is part of the 
poet’s make-up. But it is noteworthy that he does not swing to any 
extreme and that he brings together all the different notes into his own } 
symphony, as a result of his Indian background and his own sadhana. = { 
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His journey to England on board the ship brought him face to face 
with the sea in all its moods and inspired him to write his songs of the 
sea (Samudra gitagalu). "These songs, written in free verse, have been = 
acclaimed as a rare gift to Kannada poetry, departing as they do from 
the conventional descriptions of the sea in old classics. Poems like 
Naukayantra occurring in this collection forestalled a new dimension 
and a new social awarness in the poet. It became more pronounced 
in Abhyudaya and Navya Kavitegalu. With the latter, Gokak came 
out with his modernist poems and ushered a new trend in Kannada 
poetry. 


Dyavaprithivi and Bala déguladalli are two outstanding creations, 
In the former, there are two longer poems, one viewing the clouds from 
the earth and another looking at the earth from the aeroplane. Wealth 
of imagery and depth of vision have heightened the effect of the poem. 
In the latter, we have a series of wide ranging character-portraits 
silhouted against the background of modern life. The characters are 
presented as worshippers in the temple of life. It must be said that 
though the creative output in Vinayaka is rich in the ingredients of 
poetry, the expression is not always adequate to the experience. 
There is a kind of vagueness and unevenness in his style. While saying - 
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this, one must not fail to appreciate the happy phrases and rhymes, 
which have adorned his poetry and which testify to a fusion of experi- 
ence and expression in some of his best creations. 


Rasikaranga 

Rasikaranga is another poet, who has built up a personality, which is 
deeply sensitive to and fond of nature and life around. One of the 
abiding influences in his life has been old Kannada poetry in all tts 


phases. In his lyrics, which have been brought out in four books so fir, 
one can observe his love of beauty, faith in love, spiritual yearning 
and irrepressible optimism, undaunted by sorrow and_ suffering. 
He has written longer poems entitled Cdtakavrata and Jokkavana Jani, 
The former contains the story of the Chataka bird as a new legend 
and symbol. The latter is a modern ballad in the folk style. The 
poetry of Rasikaranga has a delicacy and strength of its own. But at 
times it suffers from its limitations and is less than satisfying like a dark 
cloud, which passes off in a drizzle without a full downpour. 


Iswara Sanakal is a poet who has suffered most due to the onslaughts 
of poverty but who has outlived suffering and risen to noble heights, 
looking as beautiful as a flower, that breaks through hard rock. 
In his collection, called Kérike he has not only unburdened his sorrow . 
but he has also spoken of the nobility which sorrow has taught him. 
In one of his poems, he prays, ‘let the world be laughing and gay and 
let all the sorrow of the world come to me. For will not the world 
take me in its arms when I weep? If I Jaugh and the world weeps, 
can I bear it? 


Simpi Linganna is a close associate of Madhura Cenna, about whom 


* we have written earlier, has translated Milan of the Hindi poet, Tripathi 


and has written lyrics and vachanas in the spiritual line. In his collec- 
tion, Mugilajénu we are struck by the catholicity of his outlook and the 
power of his symbolism. 


Dinakara Désat is a striking poet, who has written poems for children 
and shown great concern for the common man, His numerous 
cutakas (epigrams in verse) have become household word, containing 
as they do sarcastic comments on contemporary events. 


K. S. Narashimhasvami is a poet of high order who has grown 
with the times and has kept his sensibility free from any influence or 
commitment. He became popular by his collection of poems called 
Mysore Mallige in which he did not feel shy to express conjugal love 
but did not come down from its dignified height. The restraint, 
the humour and the refined taste, which the poems in this collection 
reveal, gave love a status in society and Jiterature. ‘These poems bear 
an individual stamp though they are in line with similar writing by 
Béndre, Kuvempu and other modern poets. In his later collections 
he shows a keen social awarness and a sense of satire and sarcasm which 
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is only softened by the artistic mould in which it is cast. Sometimes 
minor themes or incidents receive indifferent treatment in his poetry 
and the serious and the light styles get mixed up. 


D. S. Karki, is a gifted poet, whose sensitivity is awakened by the 
beauty and mystery of the universe and who has tried to embody it in 
delicate rhyme and rhythm. His collections of lyrics contain some of 
the most appealing poems in his strain.- His book Bhdvatirtha 
contains poems of description of and admiration for the holy places 
and art treasures of the Kannada country. 


S. V. Paramesvara Bhatta is another gifted poet, whose response 
to nature and life is in the best lyrical tradition. His poem on ‘the 
parrots of Vijayanagara’ is one of his best, which brings back to memory 


the glory of Vijayanagar through the imagery of the parrots which have 
ceased to be mere parrots. _ 


Krsnamirti Purdnik is a poet whose writing on patriotic themes is 
forceful. He warms up when he writes about poverty, injustice and 
oppression, Pejavara Sadashivarao, whose untimely death in Italy 
at a young age, deprived Kannada of a very promising poet, has left a 
behind him a small but significant bunch of lyrics. ‘Call to Varuna’, 
which is a description of a rainy evening in Italy, is one of his most 2 
powerful poems, having a freshness and richness of imagery and diction. : 


It has not been possible to witte even briefly about a number of y 
poets who made a mark’in their own way before the advent of ; 
modernism, beyond mentioning their names. Soem of them are 
Pandégvar Ganpatrao, B. H. Sridhara, V. G. Bhat, M. V. Sitaramayya ft 
and Vinit Ramacandra. They have made worthwhile contribution to 

modern Kannada poetry. : 





Gopalakrsna Adiga is well-known as a major poet and as a prominent 
leader of the modernist movement. Ina sense he is a vital link between 
the second and third generation of poets. In the first two collections 
of his poems, we have his lyrics, which may be called romantic. In 
the collections that followed, modernist poetry gained the upper hand. 
Whatever the label attached to them, the poems of Adiga are virile and p 
progressive in their outlook and social awareness. The new trend : 
becomes more pronounced and obtrusive in his later poems. It is in. 
Bhiimigita and Candemaddale that the modernist technique made much : 
headway. Some of his poems like Himagiriya Kandara and Gonda~ 
lapura can be acclaimed as typically modernist and remarkable in their 
form and content. Though we do appreciate the subtle imagery. and 
the novel diction in such poems, we do not commend the artificially 
worked up style, in which English words and quotations figure and 
colloquialisms are interspersed with serious diction. Some of the 
poets, who are treading the modernist path with an individuality of 
their own are Ramacandra Sarma, Candragékhara Patil, Candrasekar 
Kambar, Nisar Ahmed, P. Lankéé and ‘A. K, Ramanujan. A host of 
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younger poets are experimenting with the new technique with varied 
success. The free verse has been in the writings of some of them 
nothing but prose run riot and it is a mater for serious reflection 
whether it can be called poetry at all. 


The third generation of poets has appeared on the horizon in recent 
years and more than a hundred collections are before us. Some of 
them are just first attempts while others hold out a promise despite their 
shortcomings. They do not bear any brand, romantic or modernist. 
Among women poets, prominent mention must be made of Jayadevitay1 
Ligade, who has written two substantial works, one of them being a 
poetic biography of Siddharamayogi of Sholapur. Other names in the 
field are those of B. Jinakamma, Janaki Baikadi, Parvatidevi Heggade and 
L. G. Sumitra. It has to be admitted that generally speaking, women 
poets have yet to scale the heights of excellence in modern Kannada 
poetry. 

This rapid survey of modern poetry would be incomplete without 
a brief reference to some of the poets of the new generation, who have 
made their mark. One of them is Cennavira Kanavi, whose poetic geni- 
us is high and original in approach and style. As we proceed from one 
to another of his ten collections, we notice the intensity of his experience, 
and the novelty of his imagery and diction. The continuing sport of 
nature and love in myriad forms along with the hard realities of life and 
complex human nature have provided themes for his poetry. Both the 
romantic and the modernist moods blend in his self-expression and it is 
difficult to brand it by any Jabel. 


Another poet of equal capacity and promise is G. S. Sivarudrappa, 
whose poems disclose a sensitive and discerning mind. He has 
travelled from the romantic to the modernist in his theme and treat- 
ment. But he does not make a fetish of any one of them. There is a 
distinct originality in some of his creations. Among the other poets, 
Siddayya Puranik, Gangadhara Cittal, H. B. Kulkarni, S. R. Ekkundi 
and Ramacandra Kottalgi deserve special mention. All these poets 
have been going up the Jadder of success improving and progressing 
in their poetry. 


Bendre has said in one of his poems that there are a hundred trees 
and a hundred sounds in nature and one is sweeter than the other. This 
applies to modern Kannada poetry and its rich and varied manifestation. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE SHORT STORY AND THE NOVEL 





‘Tue short story and the novel have registered a remarkable progress in 
Kannada during the last fifty years. The short short story and the 
novelette have also been in evidence. 


Masti is undouhtedly the first and foremost among the short story 
writers. More than sixty of his stories are published so far. He is a 
; born story teller and there is an ease and exuberance in his writing. 
! All his stories reveal a deep interest in the life around, a live curiosity 
for folk tales and a special regard for the culture of the Kannada 
1 





people. Along with it, his horizon has extended to life and literature 
in India and the world at large. That is why he could write a story 
called Acaryara Patni about the married life of Ramanujacarya and. 
also about of the last day in the life of Goethe, the great German poet. 
i Some of his story material is taken from foreign countries like England, ’ 
France and Japan. ‘His stories talled Hemakitadinda Banda mile } 
and Goutamiya kate testify to his imaginative power in building a story 
on the basis of old material, which was suggested to him by Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala. Subbanna is his great short story, though it is longer than an ‘ 
ordinary story in length and canvass. It deals with the life and person- 
ality of a musician, who learnt the wisdom of life through his music. XN 
A very natural and informal mode of narration is the very essence of 
M§sti’s art. In fact, his technique is the absence of any rigid technique. 
The best of his stories are known for the art that conceals art and not 
for any technical excellence as such. His achievement in the subtle 
depiction of human life and character, particularly the noble aspects 
of Kannada culture are all a matter of pride and admiration. His 
stories have acquired a certain flavour and value, which may be called. 
‘Mastian’ in form and spirit. 


Some of the contemporaries of Masti like Navaratna Ramarao, 
A. R. Krsnagistri and S. G. Sastri have shown a shrewd sense of reality, 
maturity of experience and simplicity of art in their short stories. The 
names of Karant, Dévudu, C. K. Venkataramayya and Anandakanda. 
are well worth remembering for their distinctive achievement in the 
domain of the short story as well as in other spheres. Karant has 4 
severely exposed social evils and superstitions. Dévudu has made a ; 
psychological study of characters, old and new. C.K. Venkataramayya 
has depicted some aspects of the life in city and village. Anandakanda 
is among the first short story writers of North Karnataka, conversant 
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with rural life and folklore. His short stories, based on popular tales 
and inscriptional accounts, have an individuality of their own, ‘The 
style of Anandakanda displays a lofty taste and is marked by elegance. 

Ananda is one of the short story writers, who raised the status 
of the form by his mastery of its technique. In the 25 stories, written 
by him, 20 are original and 5 are adaptations, ‘The technique of the 
modern short story has been ably handled in some of his stories, which 


are marked by rigour of construction, skill of dialogue, and above all 
by a sense of suspense and surprise in the denouement. But sometimes 
obsession with technique robs the work of its natural charm. Ananda 


has excelled in giving a picture of happy married life and of the child 
mind. He has also tackled social problems and the tragedy that they 
result in. 

K. Gépalakrgna Rao, K. Krsnakumar and A. N. Krsna Rao have 
dealt competently with several themes and enriched the Kannada short 
story. Gopalakrsna Rao is more intent on character-study than any- 
thing else. Krsnakumar shows a very keen interest in life, including 
animal creation and his sense of detail is astonishing. A.N. Krsna Rao 
is a severe critic of social ills and has a broad humane outlvok. — Bhira- 
tipriya is another short story writer of note, whose understanding of 
human nature and narrative art have been highly appreciated. Among 
those, who have lived in the countryside and portrayed rural life and 
character, Gériiru Ramasvami Iyengar, Mirji Annarao and Basavaraj 
Kattimani deserve our special praise. Goriir has enriched Kannada 
by his pen-pictures of many interesting characters in rural life. Though 
all of them cannot be called short stories in the full sense of the term, 
they are as absorbing as good stories. “Mirji Annarao has a fine grip 
over life-situations in the rural atmosphere. Basavaraj Kattimani has 
drawn a grim picture of the life of the poor and suppressed people, 
living under famine conditions. He has raised his voice against 
inequality, injustice and oppression. Among others, H. P. Jashi, 
Tengse, Srisvami and M. V. Sitaramayya have made a mark in the 
field of the short story. 

Those who have contributed richly to Kannada poetry like Béndre 
and Kuvempu have distinguished themselves in writing high-level stories 
aswell. Kastiri, Rajaratnam, Bici and V. G. Bhat have written humor- 
ous stories and short stories of real quality. Among the progressive 
writers, Tarasu and Niranjana have projected their view of Jife in the 
treatment of the material, which they choose to depict. In the Jast 
three decades or so, a host of writers have come out with their collec- 
tions, defying any attempt to offer even brief comments on them. 
Some of them have done competent writing but they have yet to go a 
long way in perfecting their art. Some others have already made their 
mark by their performance in certain sectors of the short story. Aswat- 
tha in particular has created a new record by extending the frontiers 
of the story to regions and places outside Karnataka. His writing shows 
an awareness of the technique without making it conspicuous. There 
is confidence and restraint in his character-delineation and description 
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of detail. L. Béndre has suddenly shot into the lime-light by the able 

handling of his themes. V. M. Jéshi has further widened the scope 

of the short story by dealing with themes in greater India. His direct 

‘experience in the second world war on the eastern front and his observa- 

tion of life in eastern Asia have enabled him to introduce variety of 
situation in his stories, in tackling which he has successfully maintained 
the interest of the reader. Vy4saraya Ballala has in his stories high- 
lighted the freedom fight, the problems in the post-freedom period, 
including those of the partition of the country. D. B. Kulkarni has 
given to Kannada good stories of delicate character-study though 
sometimes they border upon character-sketches or personal essays. 
Among the recent writers, Yasawant Cittal has shown exceptional talent 
and is on the upward trend. Women writers, who have entered this 
field, are on the increase but they have been still feeling the way. 
Some of them like Gouramma, Vani, Geetadevi and Jayalaxmi have 
made a name by the deft handling of their themes. 

Along with modernist poetry, modernist story also has set in. 
Formerly, there were but a few exponents of this trend like Rama- 
andra Sarma and U. R. Anantamarti. Latterly, the number has 
‘grown and is growing. Radmacandra Sarma employed the new tech- 
nique to great effect though it did not make for clarity, Similarly, in 
WU. R. Anantamirti’s story collection, entitled “The story that will 
mever end’, the modernist story has its best illustration in Hultya 
‘Hengarulu, in which the story cagries its weight of meaning without 
‘being vague. It pounces on the reader as it were with its surprise at 
the end. But the inclusion of English quotations in the body of the 
story does not seem to us as inevitable. : 

This brief and rapid survey will give the reader a fairly good idea 
of the variety and the quality of short stories in Kannada. We have 
not included in our survey translations of stories written in other langu- 
ages in India and abroad. We have also not touched upon children’s 
stories and stories serialised in newspapers and weeklies. Viewed as a 
whole, the short story in Kannada is profuse and diverse. But it 
<annot be said to have transformed varied experience of life into good 
art, barring, of course, exceptions. Some of the good stories have in 
them some snag or the other, either hasty conclusion, lack of convincing 
quality or zeal for propaganda. It is, of course, a matter of pride and 
joy that there are some towering peaks in the field of the short story. 
Turning from the short story to the novel, we find that the scope has 
‘been widened further. During the last 25 years, the output of fiction 
has been tremendous with a tendency to increase so much so that it 
would be a tall claim if any critic averred that he had read all the 
novels in Kannada uptodate and was able to make a comprehensive 
“assessment. 

K. S. Karant deserves the pride of place among the Kannada 
novelists. He has depicted several aspects of social life in more than. 
25 small and big novels. It is of great importance to note that he 
writes about what he sees closely and knows thoroughly. He. has: 
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almost taken a vow to write from first-hand experience. To gain this 
experience, he has travelled up and down the country and has particular- 
ly seen every nook and corner of south Kanara, where he was born 
and brought up. He has a fund of experience and he has given thought 
to problems of life. It is a chief trait of his personality that he has a 


stern sense of realism, though he is wedded to idealism in his own way. 
His realism is prompted by a sincere desire to see life as it is tockey in 
order to know how hard it is to build lite for tomorrow. In ascnse, all 
his novels are regional, as the story and characters move about in the 


regional setting, with which the author is most familiar, And yet some 
of his novels like Mfarali Mannige, Bettada Jiva and Kudivara Kiisu 
are intended to be mainly regional. Maralt Mannige is his biggest 
novel, depicting the complex life in a poor family on the sea-coast 
spread over three generations. This is not an imitation of Pearl Buck's 
well-known novel Good earth though it may remind one of some similar 
features in both. The novelist has powerfully presented by his mature 
and masterly art a vivid picture of the changes that have taken place 
in our family life during the last hundred years and of the problems 
that have cropped up as a result of these changes. The regional 
background with the different moods of the sea have heightened the 
effect of local colour in this novel. | Meaningful description of nature, 
expansive exposition of theme, marked by restraint, accurate character 
study and appropriate use of local idiom have combined to make 
Marali Mannige a great novel. In the vastness of this novel, we are 
amazed by a memorable delineation of women characters like Piroti, 
Sarasdti and Nagavéni, who stand before us as embodiments of the 
suffering, self-sacrifice and patience of Indian womanhood. Bettada 
Jiva is another successful regional novel though shorter in size than 
Marali Mannige. In it, plot, character and setting have been nicely 
blended with each other. Kudiyara Kiisu is midway in size but 
comes nearer to Marali Mannige in its magnitude. In this novel, 
Karant has exhibited his great power of presentation in describing in 
all possible detail the life of the tribal people, known as Malekudiyaru, 
including their social and religious customs and their hunting ad- 
ventures. The social and political problems, which the novelist has 
tackled in the course of his other novels, are numerous. Perhaps the 
most heart-rending picture in the world of his fiction is found in 
Chémane dudi which deals with the grim tragedy of an untouchable, de- 
stined to die without a piece of land which he can call his own though he 
yearned and strove for it. Others deal with the sorrow of widowhood, 
prostitution, discord in married life, political hypocrisy and selfishness 
and the sad plight of a school master. The narrative art of Karant was 
in its initial stages tinged with satire and sarcasm and tended to be 
didactic. It gradually grew to be disinterested and dispassionate. 
It has got the stuff of rich experience, a painter’s sense of detail and 
a realistic and rational outlook. Karant has mastered the art of 
observing and representing life without much of personal projection. 
At times, he hurries through even a tense situation and lacks 
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conviction. All the same, he is one of our great novelists, of whom 
not only Karnataka but India can be justifiably proud. 

A.N. Krgnarao is a gifted and popular novelist, whose novels are a 
rage with the reading public. He has written more than 100 novels. 
on social and historical themes with a rare facility of expression. He- 
has especially produced a series of novels on the life of an artist as 
painter, musician, actor, litterateur and sculptor, These novels. 
throw light on the aims and ideals of an artist, the trials and tribulations 
that he goes through in the realisation of his ideals, his rise and fall. 
In his novel, Sandhyaraga which has been rightly acclaimed as one of : 
his best, he portrays the character of Laksmana as a musician, who 
breathed his last at the close of an excellent recital of an evening raga, | 
in mastering which he had spent all his life. In some of his novels, 
the author has upheld the age-old values of Indian culture and ex- 
tolled woman almbst as a goddess. In some others, he has given a. 
lurid picture of the sordid realities of life in the modern context and. 
painted men and women at their lowest. Three of his novels deal 
with prostitution as it prevails in big towns. They make ghastly 
reading. A. N. Krsnarao generally excels in creating attractive 
situations and maintaining story interest by lively dialogue. But 
his plots at times appear manipulated, the characters lose their con- 
sistency and there is an obsession with one’s ego or one’s ideology.. 
If these defects had not been there, his novels would have gained. 
considerably in quality and appgal. 

T. R. Subbarao or Tardsu is another talented and prolific writer. 
He has more than 30 novels to his credit, a majority of them being 
social. The historical novels written by him on the Palegars of 
Citradurga in a serial group have established his reputation as am 
excellent narrator, endowed with a rare historical imagination. Ham- a 
sagite is one of his best, dealing with the life of a self-respecting 
musical genius, who lived at the time of the feudal lords of Citradurg. 
A novel technique is used in this novel, by letting the story develop 
through the different accounts, recounted by different persons who had. 
known the musician from their angle. In his social novels, Tardsu 
has harped on the usual problems of prostitution and the break-up of 
the family system. In his novel Purusa@vataéra however, he has taken 
up a new problem—the terrible life of an unclaimed orphan and de- 
picted it to great effect. His narrative insight and skill are undoubted. 
But his art will be mature when he is more compact in his plots, more 

restrained and consistent in his character-study. 

Basavaraj Kattimani is a frank and forthright writer with more 
than 20 novels to his credit. He has dwelt on the freedom struggle 
effectively in two of his novels, as he was himself a freedom fighter. 
The conflict between the rich and the poor, the curse of untouchability, 
communalism, hypocrisy—these are some of the issues which he has 
boldly tackled in his other novels. He has spotlighted the life of the 
down-trodden and backward people, who were neglected by novelists . 
till then. This has given a touch of newness to his stories and a 
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Doldness to his writing. Very often incidents and individuals in actual 
life have been objects of his severe criticism in a different garb. Though 
this may be natural in realistic fiction, it is open to danger as it may 
affect the unbiassed integrity of the author, MJannu mattu Hennu 
{earth and woman) is one of his best novels in which there is stark 
realism combined with restraint and aloofness. Summing up, his 
novels voice forth a revolt against untruth and injustice and reveal an 
understanding of the various facts of real life. ‘The value of his work 
would go up if he were to cultivate the disinterestedness of a true 
artist to a greater extent. 

Niranjana is another novelist, who is reputed for his forceful 
writing. Besides stories and essays, he has written 20 novels, mostly 
social. Kalyéna Svami is his historical novel, describing the exploits 
of the brave people of Coorg, who tried in vain to wrest power from 
the British. Cirasmarane deals with the bold part played by the people 
of Kerala in their struggle for freedom. _In his social novels, the author 
draws a graphic picture of the life of the common people, who are 
helplessly groaning under social and economic disabilities. Vimdcane 
is one of his novels, which shows his grip over technique and his sense 
of character. 

Krsnamirti Puranik is already a well-known novelist with more 
than 50 novels to his credit. He has published many of his novels in 
the cheap book series but has not written them for cheap popularity. 
In fact, he maintains a certain level of art and tries to hold the balance 
‘between realism and idealism in his plot-structure and character-study. 
Muttaide, Bevarine Bele etc., are some of his good novels. V. M. 
Inamdar is a competent novelist, who has analysed with a fine under- 
standing of character and situation some of the problems of the educated 
class in more than 12 novels. His dialogues are specially fascinating. 
In his novel Sapa he has handled with skill a new theme showing how 
the tainted life of the parents turns out to be a curse to their children. 
Mirji Annarao has written ten good novels focusing the reader’s 
attention on life in the villages, based on his close observation. Nisarga, 
his very first novel, became very popular for its touching description 
of the suffering of a daughter-in-law in the spoken dialect of the people, 
living in the border of North Karnataka. Rastrapurusa is a bigger novel, 
describing in great detail the fight for freedom as it was carried on in 
the villages of Karnataka. 

M. V., Sitaramiah has dealt with current social problems in a simple 
and lucid style. Among women writers, Triveni has carved out a 
place for herself by the variety of theme and the high quality of her 
novels. The grasp of human psychology, which she displays in her 
novels, is admirable. In Bekkina Kannu and Sarapanjara two of her 
foremost creations, she has made a convincing analysis of mental aberra- 
tions and shown artistically how domestic and social factors cause them. 
M. K. Indira and Gita Kulakarni are some of the other women novelists, 
who have made a mark and are shaping well. 
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Some renowned writers who have shone in other forms like poetry, 
story and drama have made substantial contribution to fiction in the 
few works, that they have written. Some of them are among the top- 
most works of art. Anandakanda was the first to write a social novel, 
called Sudarsana in 1933. Later, he wrote one more social novel and 
two historical novels. Magala Maduve and Asanti Parva by him are 
regarded as novels of considerable merit. Dévudu wrote 4 novels, of 
which Antaranga is the first psychological novel in Kannada. Mayire 
is historical, Mahabrahmana and Mahdksatriya are legendary. All 
these novels testify to the imaginative resourcefulness and the narrative 
skill of the author. Kuvempu has written two major novels Kanuru 
Subbamma Heggaditi and Malegalalli Madumagalu. Both of them 
depict on a vast canvass the life of the people in Malenad with an 
astounding sense of detail and local colour. It is noteworthy that 
an eminent poet, considered to be romantic and spiritually-minded 
has shown himself as no less a realist in his fiction. V. K. Gokak has 
written his comprehensive novel, called Samaraseva Jivana portraying 
accord and discord in conjugal life and filled it with a gallery of signifi- 
cant characters. Rasikaranga has written three problem novels, 
Baluri, Karanapurusa and Anna, treating respectively the problem of 
the educated unemployed, the problem of Karnataka and the problem 
of foodin the Indian scene. Dramatist Sriranga has written six novels, 
four of which are written after the attainment of freedom and are 
thought-provoking. In the earlier two novels, he has one on the fear 
of ghost and another is a sharpysatire on society, woven round a 
slender story. K. Sankarabhatta has three novels of genuine merit to 
his credit. Masti has written two historical novels viz., Cannabasa- 
vandyaka and Cikavirardjéndra, in which he has shown in a masterly 
manner how royal houses like Keladi and Kodagu fell to the British by 
internal strife and moral degradation. A new, unexpected star on the 
horizon of the novel is K. V. Iyer. In his novel Ripadarsi he built 
a whole mansion of art, replete with meaning, on the flimsy basis of a 
brief story. It deals with the attempt of that great painter, Michael 
Angelo to secure a suitable boy to serve as a model for his paintings 
on Jesus Christ. His another one ‘Santala’ is a brilliant historical novel, 
delineating as it does the noble character of Santala, wife of the Hoysala 
king, Visnuvardhana. B. Puttasvamayya has written a novel series 
on the last period of Kalyana Calukyas to serve as background for the 
reign of Bijjala and the life and work of Basavéévara. 


We do not claim to have made even a passing reference to all the 
novelists of note or to all the novels of real merit. We have only tried. 
to acquaint the reader with some of them. Before concluding this 
chapter, we must refer to a few novels, which have made a dent in 
recent years. One of them is Gramayana by Raobahadir, which is a 
powerful picture of village life in its entirety and Vamshavurksa by 8. L. 
Bhairappa, which depicts the conflict between tradition and modernity 
in all its aspects. 
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CuHapter XII 


THE WORLD OF DRAMA 


IN THE earlier chapter, we have indicated in broad outline the origi: 
and growth of Kannada drama. It may be said that though there 
were two or three original plays in the latter half of the 19th century 
and later, original play-writing started as a continuous stream from 
the twenties of this century. There have been several experiments in 
form, content and style in the sphere of drama. But the most notable 
feature is the sharp difference between the professional and the 
amateur drama and theatre. In the former, the entertainment valuc 
prevails, in the latter the art-value and thought-value predominate. 
Plays which are satisfactory from both the stand-points are rare to 
find. This has widened the gulf between the two. Verse play, musical 
play or opera, blank verse play and radio play—all these are galore. 
Besides, there are full-length and one-act plays, the latter being 
larger in number and perhaps better in quality. 


Sri gave an impetus to the production of poetic drama by himself 
writing Gadayuddhanataka, Asvathhaman and Parasikaru as adaptations 
of original works just as he supplied the stimulus to modern poetry 
through his English gitagalu. He had in him the genius to adapt 
works of art in such a manner that the adaptations appeared like original 
works, D. V. Gundappa wrote his drama, Vidyaranya as a readable 
play. Govind Pai’s Hebberalu is a tense play about the famous Ekalavya 
episode. Masti has written 12 plays both legendary and historical. 
Of these, Yasédhara is in blank verse, Citrangada in poetic prose and 
all others are in prose. Yasédhard is about the best in his verse-plays 
and Talikote in his prose-plays. 

Among the new dramatists, T. P. Kailasam was an exceptional 
genius and a phenomenon by himself. He rose like a bright star, 
appearing suddenly on the horizon of Kannada drama and created his 
own theatre and his own troupe. He wrote his serious plays in English 
on epic themes like Ekalavya and Karna. But he wrote all his social 
plays, both serious and humorous in Kannada. To say that he 
wrote his plays is far from precise. Those who came in close contact 
with him knew that many of his plays had taken shape in the crucible 
of his mind. They descended on his tongue almost as finished pro- 
ducts. In the course of some conversation, he would suddenly start 
reciting a play, perfect with stage-directions and repeat the dialogues 
with acting and intonation as if he was reproducing some one else’s 
play from memory, Only some of them were reduced to writing, 
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others got lost. His first play TolJugatti (Hollow and solid) brought 
about a silent revolution in Kannada drama as it gave a ‘lecture’—a 
message through the technique of drama by upholding the essential 
values of life. It contained colloquial Kannada with a lot of English 
in it. In this play, Puttu is the book-worm and Madhu is a broad- 
hearted sport. The contrast between the two brothers is beautifully 
brought out. At the end, it is suggested that the book-worm boy 
is hollow, though he may get a first in the examination whereas Madhu, 
who fails in the Examination, but tends his sick mother, is really solid. 
In his preface to this play, C. R. Reddi, a renowned critic, has said, 
‘Here is a diamond of the first quality and cut in the best style’. Though —- 
it is hard to accept this exaggerated praise, it must be admitted that 
it is the very first manifestation of Kailasam’s rare dramatic genius. 
In his plays, several types of men and women have come in for ‘X-ray 
treatment’—the hen-pecked husband, the political bluff, the briefless 
lawyer, the dominating wife and the orthodox widow. Perhaps Sile 
(Prostitute) is the most powerful of his plays. In this play, Kailasam 
makes a terrible impact on us by showing how prostitution is a curse, 
which can never be wiped out except by death. Home Rule is a smaller 
play, which brings out the nature of the unending conflict between 
the wife and mother of a yajamdna (master) who has to confess that 
‘There is only one master in the house and that is the mistress’, 
‘Though Kailasam has created apt situations, live characters endowed 
with wit and satire in their speech, the plays are far from being perfect 
from the dramatic point of views as sometimes the situations are un- ~ 
natural, the conversation: of the characters is marked by uniform brilli- 
ance of intellect, the soliloquies are too long and there is an overdose 
of English mixture in the dialogues. Nevertheless, the genius of 
Kailasam which blew like a wild wind on the Kannada land is something 
of a miracle, to be admired in the history of Indian and world drama. 








Adya Rangicarya alias Sriranga is another dramatist of great ability 
and artistic resourcefulness. His contribution to modern Kannada 
drama is singular indeed. He has written more than 20 social plays, 
one historical play and many one-act plays. He is the first and foremost 
playwright, who subjected conventional society to severe criticism 
and stinging satire and advocated modern, unconventional ideas in the 
content of his social plays. He launched a virulent attack on religious 
hypocrisy and propagated his views on social reform through some 
of the leading characters, in his plays, which he wrote before the advent 
of independence. In all of them, we find an admixture of satire and 
fantasy, skill of long-drawn dialogue and punning on words. One of 
his best plays is Harijanvara in which he exposes the double faced 
character of the head of a family, who talks of Harijan uplift as election 
stunt. In contrast to it, the author treats of the human kindness of 
his orthodox wife, who picks up a Harijan child from the gutter and 
saves it from death. In the period after independence, he has focused —; 
his attention on the power-grabbing mentality of the general run of 
1 
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politicians and on the moral crisis, which the country is facing in all 
walks of life today. Sdkacakra is the significant play in the post- 
independence period, showing the contrast in the attitudes and ambi- 
tions of political workers before and after freedom. He has made 
several worthwhile experiments in stage-craft, including the introduc- 
tion of two simultaneous scenes. In almost all his plays, he appears to 
have created characters, which act as his mouthpiece for the spread 
of his idealogy and for his own typical comments on all manner of 
topics. There is a queer mixture of the serious and the ludicrous in 
his technique. The dialogues sometimes receive our approbation by 
their subtle revelation of character and sometimes exhaust our patience 
by being overdone with puns and wits. On the whole, however, 
Sriranga is a dramatist of original genius and resourceful fancy. He 
deserves a high place in the history of Kannada drama, 

Karant, who is a top-ranking novelist, has carried on his experi- 
ments in the field of drama as well and made his contribution to the 
Kannada stage. Two of his plays are full-length but the output of one- 
act plays is greater than full-length ones. The success of his experi- 
ments is mainly observed in his short plays. His special contribution 
lies in his verse plays and operas, which he has put on the boards and of 
which has made a success. 

Samsa is another dramatist, who came very near to Kailisam in 
dramatic genius. But they are dissimilar in many respects. Kailisam 
wrote epical and social plays. Samsa specialised in historical drama. 
23 plays which he wrote have come down to us. All these are 
based on events and characters, pertaining to the history of the Mysore 
rulers. He made a thorough study of this history and produced 
his plays with Shakespearean dash and power. One of his best is 
Vigadavikramaraya, in which the wicked machinations of an ambi- 
tious army chief to usurp the kingdom with an outward show of loyalty 
to the king have been depicted with rare dramatic skill. Similar 
power of character-analysis is seen in his other plays. 

Some eminent poets have tried their hand in drama and achieved 
remarkable success. Kuvempu wrote two bigger plays based on 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Tempest. He wrote a number of small 
one-act plays, all of them in blank verse. Yamana solu based on the 
story of Satyavaan-Savitri is his first play in blank verse, which is first 
in modern Kannada also, Most of these plays are inspired by legendary 
and epical themes. Béndre has written two bigger plays and three 
one-act plays on social themes. They are all in prose. M.R. Srinivasa- 
mirti has written two plays in blank verse viz., Nagarika and Dharma- 
duranta, In Kuvempu’s plays we have evidence of his creative imagi- 
nation and the felicity of his diction. In Béndre there is a penetrating 
analysis of social problems and a scathing satire of human weaknesses, 


Putina has produced verse-plays and musical dramas of high 
quality. He has taken his themes from the Ramayana and the Bhaga- 
vata. It is a distinctive feature of his writing in this genre that the 

: 9 
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most proper metrical form or song-pattern has been employed by him 
to bring out the emotions in a particular context. Ahalye and Gokula 
nirgamana are good examples of his art of combining music and poetry. 
V. Si has handled effectively older themes in Agraha and Sohrab 
Rustum. Vinayaka has not only written significant verse and song 
plays like Mahasveté and Tirada dari, he has also written full-length 
social plays in prose like Janand@yaka and Yugantara; and a one-act 
farce, called Vimarsakavaidya. In fanandyaka, the conflict between the: 
private and public life of a leader ending in tragedy has been depicted 
through a series of tense situations, Yugdntara is a very new kind 
of play to Kannada as it delivers a message, embodying the synthesis. 
of communism and spirituality in dramatic form. Rasikaranga has 
collected his one act-plays in Eftida Kai and has written six full- 
length plays, both historical and social. His Pavanapavaka contains a 
set of plays, based on the dreams of fadabharata. Mika bali is a powerful 
play by Jadabharata on the pent-up sorrow and suffering of a young 
married woman. Krsnamirti Puranik has given evidence of dramatic 
power in his small plays in blank verse like Sairandhri and Radhéya. 

Some of the dramatists who have written plays for the professional 
stage like B. Naraharisastri, B. Puttasvimayya, Sadasivarao Garud. 
and Kandagal Hanumantrao deserve mention here. Most of these 
plays are either legendary or historical, ‘They have made a mass. 
appeal on the stage and attracted large audiences, though their per- 
manent value as works of art cannot be assured in all cases. 


Among the writers, who wrote plays for the amateur groups besides. 
Kailisam, Sriranga and others, mention may be made of C. K. Venkata- 
ramayya, A. N. Krsnarao, N. Kastiri and others. Some of their 
plays have been good hits on the amateur stage, having real dramatic 
quality as different from plays of the professional stage. Some of the 
one-act plays by Enke, Krsnakumara, Parvatavani, Ksirasigara_ and 
others have proved a success from the point of view of dramatic art 
and stageability. L. J. Béndre, who has written both full-length and 
one-act plays though a late starter, has shown genuine sense of realistic 
drama. H. K. Ranganath, Bici, Sivaswami and a few others have 
specialised in the radio play. Anandakanda and Enke have also entered. 
this field in verse form. 


‘The modernist drama is slowly coming to the fore along with the 
absurd play. It is sure tomarch ahead in course of time. The modern 
drama and the modern theatre in Karnataka have made considerable: 
progress but they have yet to grow in all their aspects so as to fall in 
line with work in other parts of India. Experimentation has to go on 
in the social context of the region and blind imitation must be. given 
up. The widening gulf between the amateurs and the professionals. 
has to be bridged. Plays of quality must be made popular on the 
stage. Dramatists of today should take up the challenge of the times 
and use the theatre as a potent instrument of social dynamics without 
at the same time sacrificing the highest standards of art. 
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ESSAY AND OTHER FORMS OF PROSE 


Essay, travelogue and other forms of prose have been ushered into 
modern Indian literature like the lyric and the short story under the 
influence of the west. For the lyric and such other literary forms, there 
is some kind of an old tradition. But there is no such tradition for 
the essay. In Kannada at any rate essay, especially personal essay 
is entirely new. And yet writing in this form has been of a good 
standard. We cannot as yet claim that it has been extensive and diverse 
though we can vouch for its quality. It first made its appearance in 
newspapers and journals and grew into a separate forin in course of 
time. Probably the very first book of essays came from Vasudévacarya 
Kerir in his Nibandhamdle. Afterwards, Govind Pai, M. N. Kamat, 
A. R. Krsnasastri and other elders tried their hand at it. During 
the last 30 years or so, humorous and serious essays of a varied nature 
have appeared in print. But it is difficult to pinpoint them since the 
essay, the short story and the character-sketch are sometimes blended 
into one kind of writing. A. N. Marti Rao is easily the foremost writer 
of personal essays. His essays are published in collections like Hagalu 
ganasugalu and Aleyuva mana. ‘Though his essays are limited in 
number, they are a model of the personal essay, emanating from the 
rich personality of the writer, being natural and dignified in its tenor. 
We can see at every step the imprints of a personal culture, which has 
grown with the years in sensitiveness and understanding. The style 
of these essays is polished but it attracts us by its transparent and 
pleasing quality. Next to him, Ananda, a well-known short story 
writer, has written a small number of excellent essays, collected in his 
book called Nanna prayana sakhi. Some of his other essays also are 
inspired by English essays. Two essays are, however, original. 
Béndre, V. Si, P, Ramanandarao and N. Kasturi and others have given 
to: Kannada a rich storehouse of essays. If there is depth of thought in 
Béndre, there is minute observation in V. Si and character-sense in 
P. Ramanandarao. 


In the next group, we come across an increasing number of essayists, 
who are developing in their way like Enke, HSK, Gadagkar and 
Wadappi. Though we find all the traits of a good essay in some 
of the writings of these essayists, the most important aspect is often 
lacking viz., a mature, circumspect and flexible personality with an 
individual stamp. At times, the humour is borrowed, superficial 
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or low in taste, and the level of the essay is ordinary. Among the 
recent essayists, R, V. Kulakarni or Raku is a writer of high calibre, 
In his personal essays, he uses all the weapons of social satire, including 
bits of quotations from Sanskrit and Kannada poetry. His essays 
have won the esteem of critics as fine pieces of art, rated as high as 
those of A. N. Martirao. The type of essay, which is reflective and 
personal at the same time, has developed in the writings of Sri, D. V. G. 
Masti, Govinda Pai, A. R. Krsnasastri, Bendre, Kuvempu, Gokak, 
Putina, A. N. K., Malwad and others. It comprises philosophic 
thought and literary criticism. In the essays of Sri, there is a passion 
and fervour along with beauty of expression, whereas in the essays of 
D.V.G., there is clear logic and dignity of style. Masti puts forward 
his thoughts and views in a very simple and telling manner. Gévinda 
Pai is a master in writing learned articles of research value, though he 
has also written a few personal essays in the lighter vein. 


A. R. Krsnasastri propounds his views in a systematic manner. 
Béndre is a radical thinker, whose thought encompasses many facets 
and layers of experience. Kuvempu excels in descriptions of glorious 
natural scenery, which stimulate his thought. He has also written 
essays of appreciative criticism. Gokak analyses and integrates thought 
against the background of thinking in the east and the west. Putina 
has filled his personal essays with so much of reflective matter that 
they cease to be mere loose sallies of the mind. Essays on scientific 
topics have already appeared in g large number in journals such as 
Prabuddha Karndataka. 

A form of essay which is satirical and humorous is gaining ground. 
It sometimes hides its foreign source and seems original, That 
apart, there is a good deal of original writing, published in humorous 
magazines like Korawanji and Vinéda and collected later in book-form. 
Karant, Sriranga, Kasturi, Gorur, R. Sivarim of the elderly group 
along with the younger group consisting of Bici, Nadiger, Sunkapur, 
Dasarathi Diksit, A. R. Séturam and Langilacarya have enriched the 
world of satire and humour in modern Kannada. Among the collec- 
tions of such essays, gnana of. Karant, Ritusamhara by Sriranga, 
Upayavedanta by Kastiri need special mention as they are excellent 
examples of original humour. Humorists have to bear in mind that 
borrowed or superficial humour, which may entertain for sometime, 
will not stand the test of time, if it is not genuine work of art. 


Literary criticism is making headway and worth-while books are 
piling up. Masti and D.V.G. were the earliest to enter the field, 
Later, Béndre, Kuvempu, V. Si, S. V. Ranganna, Gokak, T. N. Sri- 
kantaiah and other critics pressed forward. Some of the books in which 
principles of criticism are discussed are Sahitya by Masti, Fivana 
Soundarya Mattu Sahitya by D.V.G., ‘Sahitya Mattu Vimarse’ by 
Béndre, Kavikavya mahonnati and other books by Godkak and. Artha 
Mattu Moulya by V. Si. ‘Bharatiya Kavya mimamse’, by T. N. Srikan- 
taiah is a standard work on Indian poetics. As for books of actual 
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criticism there are those which concentrate on one poet like Pampa- 
mahdkavi, Rannakavi Prasasti, Hartharadeva, Andayya, Kumara- 
eyasa Prasasti, Nijaguna swartipa darsana, Lakgmisa and Muddana. 
There are collections of critical articles on literary topics like Kavya- 
vihara and Taponandana by Kuvempu, Kavya Samikse and Samalokana 
by T.N.S. etc. A remarkable survey of writings in all literary forms 
in modern Kannada literature was written by Shri K. 1). Kurtakott 
and published in Nadedu Banda Dari of Mandharagranthemala and 
later brought out separately under the title Sahitya aud Yu adharma. 
There are any number of reviews appearing in weeklies and periodients, 
But competent criticism, which is free and unbiassed, has yet to strike 
root in the Kannada soiJ. It is necessary to create a climate of opinion 
by constant discussion of the principles and guidelines of criticism. 


In the field of research, valuable work has been done by scholars 
in the respective areas of their study. Foreign scholars like Lewis 
Rice, Fleet and Kittel did pioneering work in epigraphy, grammar and 
lexicography. R. Narasimhacarya published three volumes of Kar- 
nataka kavi caritre after years of laborious research and study. F. G. 
Halkatti brought to light the vast Vacana literature with admirable 
devotion and wrote books on the lives of Virasaiva saints. ‘lhe 
contribution of A. Venkatasubbaiah, Govinda Pai, Rajapurohit to the 
study of the date and life of old Kannada poets can never be over- 
estimated. Sidramappa Pavate, M. R. Srinivasamirti, S. S. Basavanal 
and B. Sivamirtisastri have laid students of Kannada literature under 
great obligation by editing and commenting on Virasaiva works. M.R. 
Srinivasamirti devoted his life to the study of Viragaiva literature 
and wrote scholarly books entitled Bhaktibhandari Basavanna and 
Vacanadharma sara. In this context, the interpretation of Vacanas 
and Kirtanas by R. R. Divakar in his introduction to anthologies called 
Vacana sasira rahasya and Haribhaktisudhe deserves our need of praise. 
In text-editing, the systematic and Jaborious work of T. S. Venkannayya, 
T. N. Srikanthayya, D. L. Narasimhacar, S$. 5. Bhisnurmath and 
R. C. Hirémath has paved the way for the study of old works. D. L. 
Narasimhicar’s Granthasampddane on the science of text-editing is 
the first book of its kind in Kannada. The universities in the state, 
Madras university, Kannada Sahitya Parisat and private publishing 
concerns have brought out good editions of old works with introduction 
and glossary. 


Literature of travel has gained importance though it is not as yet 
vast in magnitude. The first book of travel abroad was written in 
the form of letters by V. K. Gokak and published under the title 
Samudradaceyinda. It was not a book of mere praise. It served as 
a window on the life and culture of the English people, their strong 
and weak points. Pampdydtre was the first travelogue by V. Si, des- 
cribing his visit to the ruins of Hampi. Karant has written two very 
interesting travelogues viz., Apérvapascima and Abuvinda Baramakke, 
the first one about his journey in Europe and the second one about his 
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travels in India, In recent years, other travelogues, describing the 
experiences of journey to America, Russia and Japan have been 
published. 

A good number of books have been written on history and bio- 
graphy. The first epoch-making book was Karnataka gatavaibhava 
by Venkatarao Alur, who was the father of the Kannada movement. 
His another book, ‘Karndtakada Viraratnagaly’ combines history 
and biography and is written in an inspiring style. Books, throwing 
light on the history and culture of Karnataka, have been written by 
Pancamukhi, Laksminarayanarao, P. B. Désai, and others. Bio- 
graphies of great men like Caitanya, Ramakrsna Paramahamsa, Vivéka- 
nanda, Tagore, Aravinda and Gandhi have attained a good standard. 
S. Krsnasarma, D. B. Kulkarni and H. S. K. are well-known for their 
success in writing biographical essays and pen-portraits of a literary 
character. In the ‘few autobiographies, written so far, those of G. P. 
Rajaratnam, Karant and Navaratna Ramarao are worthy of mention. 


Scientific literature is mainly undertaken by the universities 
which are publishing small and big books on scientific subjects through 
their publication departments and are making valuable contribution 
to the spread of modern knowledge in the language of the people. 
The work of certain individuals like Sri Narasimhayya, K. S. Savamur 
and Padmanabha Puranik in this field must be taken into account. 
The work of Mincina Balli granthamale edited by Bindumadhava 
Burli in publishing more than humdred books on modern science and 
thought is highly commendable. 

Original thought by way of expanding one’s philosophy of life 
has found effective expression in the works of Karant, D.V.G., S. B. 
Josi, and R. R. Divakar. §S. B. Jdsi’s contribution to research on the 
early history and culture of Karnataka in his books on the subject 
have elicited the admiration of scholars in the field.. The Kannada 
encyclopaedia is being published by the Mysore University in separate 
volumes. The very first attempts in this line were made by Karant 
is his Balaprapanca and other books. The first volume of the Kannada- 
Kannada Dictionary undertaken by the Kannada Sahitya Parisat has 
been published already. Books on prosody and linguistics are brought 
out by D. S. Karki, R. Y. Dharwadkar, H. P. Nagarajayya and 
M. Cidanandamurti. 
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(Main features of Kannada Literature) 


We HAVE attempted in the course of this book to make a critical 
survey of old, medieval and modern literature in Kannada in brief 
outline. Old and medieval literature have been dealt with at greater 
length. Modern literature has been treated in about one third portion 
of the book. Though the period of modern literature is about 50 years 
from the beginning of creative activity in all new forms, the output has 
been vast and varied. More space is necessary to be able to do justice 
to modern writing. But it could not fit in with the defined scope of the 
book. Besides, no literary historian can claim to bring within his 
orbit all good writing. 


It may have been clear to our readers from this survey that Kannada 
literature has an individuality of its own though it has received inspira- 
tion from Indian literature and culture from its very inception. How- 
ever, it is necessary by way of summing up to mention some of its 
main features. It would be presumptuous on our part to talk of these 
features as characteristic of Kannada literature without an intimate 
acquaintance with other Indian languages and literatures. But Indian 
literature is so extensive and diverse that no single person can 
claim to have been intimately acquainted with it. Strictly speaking, 
no comparative assessment is possible under the present conditions of 
our knowledge. And yet it will not be wrong to mention some features 
on a tentative basis from what we have been able to gather about Indian 
literature from such sources as are available to us today. 


itis a patent fact that Sanskrit language and literature are the most 
ancient heritage of our country. Next to Sanskrit, Tamil and Kannada 
are the oldest languages in order of antiquity. ‘The earlier forms of 
both these languages clearly show that they were very close to each 
other to such an extent that they were nearly identical at one time. It 
appears that the proto-Dravidian parent language was largely compsoed 
of the oldest constituents of these two languages, though the part 
played by other Dravidian languages like Telugu also must be taken into 
account. There are indications to the effect that Kannada literature 
“might have been in existence from the beginning of the Christian 
era, But they cannot be regarded as sure evidence. As we have 
- shown in the early chapters of this book, Kannada literature must have 
definitely started on its career from 500 a.p. with a continuity of 
tradition during the last 1500 years. It is true that the quality of 
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any literature cannot be merely judged either by its antiquity or 
by the numerical strength of the writers. But both the facts help 
us to understand how ancient is the literary tradition and how deep. 
and abiding is its impact on the life of the people, speaking a particular 
language. It is obvious that the value of literature in a language must 
be judged by literary standards only. When we look at Kannada 
literature from this point of view, the question arises how far it is 
original and free from outside influences, Kannada literature like 
the Kannada language has developed under the influence of Sanskrit 
from the earliest period that we know of. The first available work, 
Kavirdjamarga is based on Dandin’s Kavyddaréa though it is not a 
meretranslation. The first classical composition, known to us is Pam- 
pabharata, which owes its origin to Vydsabharata. His second work 
Adipurana is inspired by the Mahdapurana of Jinasena. Many other 
authors in the later period have acknowledged their indebtedness to 
Sanskrit literature in one form or the other, Generally speaking, old 
literature is indebted to Sanskrit and Prakrit sources. They have, 
in particular, drawn from the Upanisads, Agamas, Puranas, Bhagavad- 
gita, Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhagavata. It is, therefore, true 
to facts to say that by and large there is no original theme nor any 
original viewpoint in old Kannada works. But in Kabbigara Kava 
of Andayya, Ramadhanya Carite of Kanakadasa, we have rare examples 
of inventiveness in point of theme. The literary value of a work really 
lies in the mode and manner of presentation, whatever the source, 
from which the théme or the viewpoint has been borrowed. This 
applies not only to Kannada literature but also to all other literatures, 
particularly of old times. The Kannada authors have assimilated 
the themes, chosen by them and_ exhibited their genius and learning 
and expressed their life-vision in their artistic creations, which are 
mostly of the nature of reconstruction. Sometimes, their works 
contain some new elements in plot-structure and new interpretations: 
in character-study. In Pampabhdrata and Hariscandrakdvya, for 
instance, we observe either a new technique of plot-building or a new 
mode of presentation. In the case of mystical or devotional literature 
like Vacanas, Kirtanas, Sarvajna’s sayings and folk poetry, there is. 
innovation in both form and content due to the inner experience and 
the individual genius of the saint-poet, though the original spirit is. 
essentially Indian. Modern literature, though influenced by the 
west, has shown originality in conception and execution which Varies. 
according to the diverse experience and personality patterns of the 
writers concerned. In an over-all view, a certain recognisable tem- 
perament and approach to life appears to have manifested in Kannada 
literature through the centuries as a characteristic feature of Kannada 
culture. It may be defined thus. It lays itself open to all good in- 
fluences. Though now and then it is carried away by these influences 
at the cost of its own tradition and culture, it generally maintains an 
individuality which reconciles native and alien elements and seeks a 
synthesis in its best manifestation. One of the main features of 
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Kannada literature is the synthetic outlook which it has fostered in 
resolving the conflicts in the Aryan and the Dravidian cultures as well 
as the tussle between Sanskrit and Kannada, the differing view- 
points of the east and the west. That is why we notice a diversity 
of religions and sects in its long history. ‘Though this diversity has at 
times lead to conflicts and tensions, the great point about it is that 
it has ultimately learnt a new wisdom and sought a new harmony. 
Old Kannada literature has been a grand and noble vehicle of expression 
for all the faiths and schools of thought like the Jaina, Virasaiva,, 
Sankara, Madhwa and Ramanuja. It has traces of contlicts ammony 
them as well as those of harmony, which outlived the conflict. ‘Vhe 
wealth and the glory of Kannada literature consists in the latter. 
It cannot be gainsaid that such an approach and expression are also 
to be found in the literatures of other Indian languages and yet we 
believe that they may not have possessed the diversity and the extent 
of vedic and non-vedic faiths and sects, which Kannada culture and 
literature welcomed and strove to synthesise. Along with such 
diversity in faith, Kannada literature has shown diversity in respect 
of subject-matter, literary form, metre and style. There are examples 
of it since its very inception. At first it was the classical trend that 
prevailed, in which the theme taken from the Sanskrit sources was 
given the pattern and polish of Kannada. It was followed by the 
indigenous trend, which took the theme from the Kannada sources 
and gave it a shape in the Kannada manner, though of course the 
influence of Sanskrit was not altogether ruled out. As a result of this, 
varied works in diverse forms have adorned the literary treasure of the 
Kannada land. There is still greater diversity in modern poetry. 
The modern writer does not work under any compulsion while choosing 
the form appropriate to his substance or subject. As a consequence 
new moulds and combinations have arisen in poetry, story, novel, 
and drama, Some critics have pointed out some of the short-comings 
while talking of the characteristics of Kannada literature. For in- 
stance, it has a good deal of sectarian writing, it contains too much 
of repetition, it has used poetic conventions to the detriment 
of real poetry, it has an excess of Sanskritisms and it indulges in long 
winding descriptions etc. These defects are common to old Indian 
literature in any Indian language. Kannada is no exception to it. 
In the literary situation, that existed in the past, this was to a certain 
extent inevitable. What is needed is to understand and appreciate 
the fact that Kannada authors tried to transcend their barriers and 
manifest their genius within the limits of the circumstances prevailing 
then. _A grave injustice was done to Kannada Janguage and literature 
by E. P. Rice at the beginning of this century. Though he rendered 
signal service to Kannada by writing his book on Kanarese literature, 
he spoke some half-truths and untruths in his Jast chapter on ‘ the 
characteristics of Kannada literature’, It is not intended here to 
discuss the whole issue threadbare. But it is pertinent to refer to one 
bold statement in it, which runs as follows: 
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‘I am afraid it must be confessed that Kanarese writers, highly 
skilful though they are in the manipulation of their language, and very 
pleasing to listen to in the original, have as yet contributed extremely 
little to the stock of the world’s knowledge and inspiration. There 
is little of original and imperishable thought on the questions of peren- 
nial interest to man. Hence a lack of that which stimulates hope and 
inspires to great enterprises’. If this statement contains truth, we 
agree that it must be confessed by those, who are lovers of truth. If it 
contains untruth, one has to admit that also. We have made an honest 
attempt to give a faithful account of Kannada literature belonging to 
the old period and it is for the impartial and unbiassed reader to find 
out whether the contribution of Kannada literature is ‘extremely little’ 
or otherwise. So far as we are concerned, we hold the view that 
Kannada literature has beyond doubt contributed richly ‘to the stock 
of the world’s knowledge and inspiration.’ 


In the history of more than a thousand years, poets and writers 
with a developed personality of their own have composed powerful 
works of art and uttered words of wisdom like ‘All mankind is really 
one’, (Pampa), “This mortal world is the mint of the Lord’ (Basavéswara) 
“Swim through and conquer’ (Purandaradasa), “Treat others as yourself 
and there you are in paradise’ (Sarvajfia), and erected as it were columns 
of eternal light on the path of time as permanent sources of inspiration. 
Kannada people have been receiving inspiration from them and have 
been shaping their liyes. Just asxhey must feel inspired by the best 
in other literatures, it is our earnest hope that others in India and rest 
of the world will feel inspired by the-best in Kannada literature. 
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